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LACQUER ENAMEL 


An enamel fin ish for furniture, woodwork and floo rs 
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From a drawing by Adolph Treidler 


OW, with the amazing new “61’ 
Lacquer Enamel, you can finish not 
only toys, but furniture, woodwork 

and floors so that they will dry in thirty 
minutes. And no matter what your experi- 
ence with quick-drying finishes, the beautiful 
“61 Lacquer Enamel does brush easily. /¢ 
works and flows freely without showing laps or 
brush marks and is so easy and simple to use. 


Pratt & Lamsert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


The durability of “61” Lacquer Enamel is 
extreme; it dries with a tough, hard film that 
will not crack, chip or peel. And it is water- 
proof! Likeall P&L Varnish Products, “61” 
Lacquer Enamel is guaranteed. If you are 
not satisfied, your money will be returned. 

“61” Lacquer is made in fourteen rich 
enamel colors: Red, Orange, Yellow, Light 
Blue, Rich Blue, Light Gray, Dark Gray, 


=Save the surface and 
a save all Bont v Morne, 


Copyright 1920, P&L 


Light Olive, Light Green, Dark Green, 
Brown, Ivory, White and Black; also Clear. 


Free Can or ‘661’? Lacguer ENAMEL 


Send ten cents to cover packing and mailing cost and we 
will send you a quarter-pint can of any color of ¢61” 
Lacquer Enamel you select from the above list of colors. 
We will also send you color card and names of local dealers. 
Only one free can to any one person. 

P&L Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by 
architects, and sold by paintand hardware dealers every where. 


Canadian Address: 23 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 





PRATT & IAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCIS 


5) 









“61” FLoor VARNISH 


is the transparent floor finish in clear and |if 


colors, which stands the“hammer test.” You 
may dent the wood but the varnish won't 


stood the utmost in foot traffic on floors. 


I The World walks on “61” Floor Varnish.N 


crack. For nearly forty years it has with- \\\ 
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Tuxedo Park Golf Club, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. Bishopric was specified by Kenneth M. Murchison, Architect. 


THE SWING TO COLORED STUCCO 


Everywhere builders are securing this rich beauty and 


Note the increasing number of colored 
stucco homes in every neighborhood. 

The charm of its warm colors and 
interesting textures is winning build- 
ers everywhere to this beautiful ma- 
terial. 

And now you can give your home 
this charm, with great strength and 
durability of construction, at frame- 
house cost. 

Bishopric has made it possible. 

Bishopric is a wnit-wall construc- 
tion. It consists of (1) a patented re- 
inforcing base, (2) a stucco, and (3) 
an attractive color finish. 

All three materials are designed and 
made to be used together. They com- 
bine to form a unit-wall—as opposed 
to a wall made from miscellaneous 
materials mixed together. 

The result is a coherence and 
strength of construction obtainable 
only with Bishopric. The diagram at 


enduring strength at low cost 
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THIS IS THE UNIT-WALL 


Its insulating reinforcement is Bishopric 
Base, nailed fast to the studdings. 
Bishopric Base consists of finest quality 
fibre-board (with felt for insulation), 
heavily coated with asphalt mastic. Into 
this, bone dry creosoted wood bars are 
embedded under great pressure. Bish- 
opric Base comes complete to the job 
and can be applied by one man. Its 
special insulation keeps the house warm- 
er in winter and cooler in summer. 
Over this base is applied Bishopric 
Stucco, locking into the grooves pro- 
vided by the Bishopric Base and form- 
ing a complete wall unit. Note how 
stucco and base lock together. 
Bishopric Stucco is mixed in exact, 
scientifically determined proportions and 
is shipped in air-tight metal drums. 
Finally, Bishopric Sunfast Finish is 
——s adding the charm of lovely 
color. There are many attractive tints 
for the home-builder to choose from. 

















the left illustrates why this is so. 

Bishopric is also economical. The 
reinforcing base may be applied di- 
rectly to studdings, producing a 
stronger, warmer wall than sheathing, 
metal base, and stucco—and the cost 
is less. 

Bishopric Stucco is also applied 
with excellent results over hollow tile, 
concrete blocks, and similar materials. 


Send for New Booker 


Our new deluxe booklet, ‘““The Ren- 
aissance of Colored Stucco,” contains 
page after page of valuable informa- 
tion and interesting suggestions. Fully 
illustrated in color. Before you make 
further plans send for this authorita- 
tive and helpful book. Enclose 10 
cents with coupon below. 


Te BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING @ 


ESTE AVE. CINCINNATI. OHIO 
CYke BISHOPRIC MFG CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 








ha Enclosed find 10 cents (stamps 

¥|) or wrapped coin) for which please 
send me your new booklet, ““The 
Renaissance of Colored Stucco. 





THE BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. 
109 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 


Print NAMEAND ADDRESS PLAINLY 
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200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


DISTINGUISHED silhouette of Thomas 
Jefferson is shown in Figure 1. It is in 

a hand-polished frame, the likeness itself being 
outlined with a sunken moulding, and set in 
a gold-plated rim. The glass is thin, and 
convex, like the ancient models. The inner 
opening is 4” x 5”, while the outside dimen- 
sions are 6” x 7”. Silhouettes may be used 
in rooms with antique furniture to great 





FIG. I 


advantage, since they, too, are a heritage from 
the past, and breathe of earlier, less hurried 
days. The price for the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, complete, as shown, is 
$8.75. Why not hang him in the room with 
the Independence fabric? 
— Foster BROTHERS 


NEW Independence de- 
sign, printed on cot- 

ton Indian Head fabric, is 
shown in Figure 2. This 
has been printed in honor 
of the Sesquicentennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia, 
and shows several historic 
incidents. The large medal- 
lion displays a fine picture 





of Independence Hall, while those on either 
side of it have Paul Revere’s Ride, and Betsy 
Ross with the flag in her hands. Circles above 
the Hall contain the Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence, while, above, 
the small medallions hold a silhouette of 
Washington Crossing the Delaware, and the 
well-known ‘Yankee Doodle’ drummer and 
fife-player. Below a_ shield 
with crossed flags and the date 
1776 are laurel-wreathed circles 
in which the portraits of Wash- 
ington and Franklin appear. 
This patriotic fabric comes in 
the following color combina- 
tions: black and red, orange 
and brown, green and red, blue 
and brown, and yellow and 
blue; and the price is ninety-five 
cents per yard. It is 34” wide. 
— Lorp & TayYLor 


NE of the best bargains 

which has recently come 
to my attention is this Louis 
XV chair shown in Fig. 3. The wood is walnut, 
of course, as most French furniture of the bet- 
ter class is made of this lasting material. It 
is handsomely hand carved, and is upholstered 
with genuine needlepoint in an exquisite French 
design with figures surrounded by a wreath 
of flowers. The chair is 21 inches high in the 
back, 20 inches wide, and 19 deep in the seat. 
The needlepoint is in soft, tapestry colors, and 
the purchaser may have black or dark brown 
for a background, as preferred. The price 
is $83.00, plus crating and carriage. — Mary 
ALLEN 











FIG. 3 





FOR THE ADDRESSES 
of the shops where the 
articles mentioned below 
may be purchased, see 
list which appears at 
the end of the Window 
Shopping Section 
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LOWING copper adds a touch of color 

to a room which is almost equal to an 
open fire or a blaze of sunshine. In a crafts- 
man’s shop I have recently seen some beautiful 
copper bowls with which I was much pleased. 
One is a graceful, flat shape, with a wide 
flaring top, 8’’ across. The bowl stands on a 
base and is 32 high. The inside is lined with 
silver, and the whole effect is 
glowing with light and radiance, 
If filled with fruit or flowers it 
would form an extremely beau- 
tiful decoration. The price is 
$15.00. A larger bowl, low arid 
flaring in shape, stands 33” 
high, and is 9” in diameter. It, 
also, is silver-lined, and _ its 
flaring rim is divided into six 
graceful scallops. The price of 
this bowl is $18.00. Either of 
them may be sent by express 
collect, or by parcel post, if 
you prefer, and will enclose 
twenty-five cents for postage. 
— GEORGE C. GEBELEIN 


HE Constitution weathervane which is 

shown in Figure 4 is a novelty which 
adds a touch of historic and nautical interest 
to any location where it may be placed. Last 
summer | saw one of these vanes whirling on 
the top of its pole set in the midsummer glory 
of an old Marblehead garden, and the effect 
was charming. | determined then that | would 
show it to you this summer, so here it is. It is 
a perfect miniature of the old Constitution, 
and is made in full model, with the hull of 
selected white pine, and the 
spars of like material treated 
with spar varnish. Steam- 
ship enamel is applied to 
the lower masts, yard ends, 
and tops. The white mizzen 
sail is of copper, likewise 
the standing and running 
rigging. The whole model 
is 32” long, 27” high, and 
10” wide, and is so carefully 
made that it will not lose its 
lines, even under much 
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Beating Heat 


O LONGER need you put up with 
bake-oven rooms in summer and cold 
rooms, draughts and wasted fuel in winter! 
An amazing heat-stopping lumber now 
brings even, comfortable temperatures all 
year round, — 

In summer, it stands between the scorch- 
ing heat of the sun and the refreshing 
shelter of the rooms inside. In winter, it 
stands between the cozy warmth of your 
home and the biting cold. 

It marks the end of dangerous draughts 
and dampness .. . of wasted fuel. 

No wonder home owners everywhere have 
eagerly accepted it! That more than 90,000 
families have built this modern way in five 
short years. That architects and other 
building authorities urge its use. 

This modern lumber is Celotex . . . pro- 
duced to meet the great need for a building 
material that would resist the passage of 
heat and cold better than wood lumber, 
masonry and other wall and roof materials. 

Celotex Insulating Lumber is not cut 
from trees. It is manufactured from the 
long, tough fibres of cane. Celotex is stronger 
in walls than wood lumber because of the 
great bracing strength of the broad Celotex 
boards. It is many times better as insu- 


This amazing lumber 
builds against them and 
actually saves money 


lation. Wind and moisture can not pene- 
trate it. It quiets noise. 

Another reason for the tremendous suc- 
cess of Celotex is the economy it brings. 
Unlike ordinary insulation, Celotex is not 
an extra item in building. 


CTUALLY saves money. It replaces wood 
lumber as sheathing (see the illus- 
trations), eliminates building paper, gives 
greater wall strength and adds the insu- 
lation needed back of wood, brick and stucco 
exteriors at no extra cost. 
Under plaster, replacing lath, Celotex 























HOW CELOTEX IS USED IN BOTH OLD AND NEW HOUSES 


me 


























AS SHEATHING 


Celotex supplies the insu- 
lation needed back of brick, 
wood or stucco exteriors. Here 
at replaces the rough boards 
formerly used, gives greater 
Strength to the house walls 
and makes building paper 
unnecessary. 


UNDER PLASTER 
On inside walls and ceilings, 
plaster is applied directly to 
the surface of Celotex. This 
eliminates the use of lath and 
gives stronger,insulatedwalls: 
less apt to crack and free 

from lath-marks. 


IN THE ROOF 


Most heat beats into houses 
through roofs in summer, 
causing hot attics. Most heat 
leaks out through roofs in 
winter,causing high fuel bills. 
Celotex applied over or under 
roof rafters gives the needed 
protection. For best results 
both uses are recommended. 


FOR OLD HOUSES 
In homes already built, a big 
measure of Celotex comfort 
and economy may be secs 
by lining attics and b 
ments with it. In the attic an 
extra finished room can be 
made by nailing Celotex to 
the roof rafters. In the base- 
ment line ceiling with Celotex. 
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LUMBER | 





The Celotex Company, Dept. M-49 
645 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send the Celotex Building Book. 
ye eee 


A ee 


costs a few cents more per yard at first, but 
is a great economy. It means less upkeep 
expense because of no lath-marks . . . fewer 
cracks. 

With Celotex in the walls and in the ceil- 
ings or roof of your house a smaller, less ex- 
pensive heating plant and smaller radiators 
will keep you comfortable. 4nd year after 
year, Celotex will save from 25% to 35% of 
your fuel bill! 


N= comrort for old homes. In houses 
already built, a big measure of this 
comfort and economy is being secured by 
lining attics and basements with Celotex. 
That helps a lot and costs but little. 


| oye AHEAD! Now that Celotex has made 
insulation practical, the authorities 
say heat-leaking houses are becoming obso- 
lete: harder to sell, rent or borrow money on. 

Ask your architect, contractor or lumber 
dealer to tell you more about Celotex. 
All lumber dealers can supply it. 

Also ask about the $200.00 Celotex bond, 
issued on every Celotex-insulated house. 

Meanwhile, send for the free Celotex 
Building Book. Just mail the coupon below. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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SILHOUETTES 


And suitable frames for them 





An illustrated list of fifty subjects 
and showing many frames will be 
sent on request. 





FOSTER BROTHERS 
ARLINGTON, MASS, 


(Retail salesroom 4 Park Sq., Boston) 




















| Campbell Shops | 


OF NEW YORK, INC. 
Unfinished Furniture 





E invite your inspection 

of our large and varied 
stock of unfinished furniture, 
which lends itself admirably to 
decorative effects. Furniture 
may be purchased unfinished, or 
we shall finish or decorate it ac- 
cording to your wishes. 
Special furniture or wood working made to 

order. Furniture refinished. Contract 
work solicited. 


216 East 4ist Street, New York 
Near Grand Central Terminal,Tel. Vanderbilt 7226 














Choice 
Antique Oriental Rugs 
of Museum Grade 


Have been sold from this stock to home 
lovers and collectors all over America — 
people of discrimination and taste who 
encounter the usual difficulty of secur- 
ing such rugs in the usual commercial 
places. 


Write for My Descriptive List 


if you are interested in the best, and 
I will send your selection on approval 
at my expense. Then make your selec- 
tions in your own home free from selling 
argument other than that furnished by 
the rugs themselves. 


THOS. F. DAVIS, Box 23, Skaneateles, N. Y. 














$1.40 
VOU, 528, 02% 0 
The “Handkerchief Man” 
If you like the latest novelties in ladies’ imported 
*kerchiefs, send for this choice assortment No. 
PR, they have Porto Rican hand embroidered 
corners in pastel shades on white or colored fine 
Irish linen. Write preference. SIX FOR $1.40 
“‘Money Back Guarantee."" Style Folder Free. 
FRANK M. JACOBS Grand Rapids, Mich. 








FIG. 4 


exposure and hard weather. A metal rod, three feet in 
height, is specially equipped at the base with a sub- 
stantial fixture that may be adjusted to the ridgepole 
at any angle. This rod also bears the four cardinal 
points of the compass indicated in outstretched gold 
letters, and below them is a copper ball, finished with 
gold leaf. The model alone is $35.00, and with the 
complete weathervane fittings $45.00. During the 
G. A. R. Convention week in Boston, in August 1924, 
one of these Constitution vanes adorned historic 
Faneuil Hall, in place of the curious and famous grass- 
hopper vane. The vane will be sent by express collect 
upon receipt of the price. — Nuttinc’s MARBLEHEAD 
WorKSHOP 





FIG. 5 


IGURE 5 represents a small imported rug of un- 
usual beauty. The colors are soft taupe for the 
background, with a delicate green edge, and an all-over 
diamond lattice in green, with darker taupe leaves at 
the intersections. At each end of the rug is a basket of 
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Distinctive Lamps 


with bases of rare pottery or glass 
and individually designed shades are 
among the many decorative articles 
and objets d'art exhibited at the ; 
Little Gallery 


29 West 56Street NewYork 




















STUDY 
INTERIOR 
} 0} 3 OL 0) °F. ¥ (0) 
7-00 (0) 03 


A delightfully ar- 
ranged course for 
either professional 
or cultural use 
No previous training required. Unlimited 
opportunitiesin this fascinating profession. 
Full instruction in use of color harmony, 
period furniture, fabrics, curtains, and in 


all principles of decoration. Home study 
course conducted by foremost authorities. 


Start at once. Send for Booklet B9 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

441 Madison Ave. New York 
Established 1916 
































FLORENTINE 


No. 155 No. 157 
complete complete 
1314” high 1314” high 
$32.50 $35.00 





HAND WROUGHT RENAISSANCE 
WALL LANTERNS 


These distinctive lanterns are hand- 
forged in our own shops, by artisans 
who take pride in reproducing 
and creating the best of designs. 


THE FLORENTINE CRAFTSMEN 


Masters of the Metal Arts 
45 East 22nd Street, New York City 
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Hanging Shelves 


make most useful, pleasing and 
acceptable gifts for all occasions. 
Finished and decorated to your 
order, to match your drapes or 
wallpaper. 
Send for Pamphilet 
ow 
H. R. NAYLOR 


125 Tyler Street Trenton, N. J. 




















Pleated Lamp Shades of Glazed Chintz 


All Colors, Plain o& 
Figured. $I ani 
(Bottom diameter) 


All Furnishings 


) MARY ALLEN 
/ FURNITURE 
848 Lexington Ave 
New York 
Bet. 64th and 65th Sts 
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HIS repair job will be permanent because Ana- 
conda Brass Pipe is being used to replace the rusted 
pipe that caused all the annoyance and expense. 


Most plumbing troubles, including leaks, are due to the 
rusting of iron or steel pipe. Even before leaks develop, 
rust will discolor the water and gradually clog the pipe 
until the water flow is reduced to a thin trickle. 


When Anaconda Brass Pipe is installed in the beginning, 
there will be no occasion for repairs or replacements. 
Anaconda Pipe cannot rust or clog with rust deposits. 
It delivers water as clear and pure as it enters the pipe, 
and at full service pressure, as long as the house stands. 


May we send you our booklet “Ten Years Hence”? It 
gives valuable information on why it pays to install 
guaranteed Brass Pipe. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Canadian Mill: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 





“This Job Will Last—” 


AnaconpA 


mine to 
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Anaconda Brass Pipe 
is Not Expensive 


Anaconda Brass Pipe can 
be installed in the average 
$15,000 house for $75 more 
than the cost of iron pipe. 


It is guaranteed structurally 
sound and physically perfect 
by The American BrassCom- 
pany, the world’s largest 
manufacturers of Copper, 
Brass and Bronze. 


ACONDA BRASS PIPE 


Installed by Leading Plumbing Contractors Everywhere 
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Charming Colorful 
Tea or Fruit 


KNIVES, 
FORKS & 
SPOONS 


direct from 
Paris 


for the 
Summer Home 


$5 for six 


Knives, Forks or 
Spoons 
in 

Lacquer Red 
Coral Pink 
Leaf Green 
French Blue 

4 Lapis Blue 

Amber Yellow 








$5 for 6 of either 


The latest model and best quality made 
| in France today. Non-tarnishable gold 
metal blades, Ivorine handles. Order 
now from 


F. M. CARLETON 
21 East 55th Street New York 





SHOPPING 








flowers in soft natural tones, two shades each of pink, 
purple, yellow, blue, and green. These rugs would be 
charming for country houses, and may be bought in 
the following sizes and prices: 2’ x 4’, $8.25; 2’ 3x 46”, 


” 


$9.00; 2’ 9” x 5’, $13.50. — JANE WHITE LoNsDALE 
















Modern 

Homes (New) $1.50 

65 distinctive 1-story 

Spanish & English 
y 


types 
Fine Homes 
ae $1.50 
2-story English, 
French & Mediter- 
ranean types 


All American $1.00 


Ready Now 


Two new books of 


Distinctive Califor- | BMS: *3i9 rus, 
nia all-climate | The New $1.00 
homes. Beautiful | Colonials ... ?4- 
iat anaes 50 houses, 6-10 rms, 
exteriors — stucco, Ss 
S$ “aggetion > Southwest 

brick, wood. Prac- | Stucco $1 00 
tical interiors— | Homes...... 9? 
space saving floor aS — 


plans. Artistic 
proportions! 
Learn what is new 


West Coast 
Bungalows 
60 houses, 6-7 


$1.00 


rms. 


. . Littl 
and better in artis- ony $1.00 
tic homes.... Still- | 75 houses, 3-4-5 rms. 


well'’s Practical SPECIAL OFFER. 
Plan Books will 


show youl 


Either of the $1.50 
books with any two 
$1 books for $3. 














E.W. STILLWELL & CO, = 382. California Bidg. 


2 Cal 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








No. 4976 — Nested pottery ash trays, 
$3.00 the set. 


For unique and attractive gifts and art 
novelties from foreign and domestic 
sources, visit the shop of 
RENA ROSENTHAL 
520 Madison Avenue New York City 
(Near 53rd Street) 


























Polished 


Brass 





The Cape Cod Fire Lighter 


The torch, an absorbent mate- 
rial, is kept immersed in kerosene 
» in the tankard. To kindle a fire 
the torch is lighted with a match 
and placed under the logs. 
Wihouttray $1225 CAPE COD SHOP 
Postage Extra Dept. C9, 30-32 W. 15th St., New York 





READ the other day, in a story in a well-known 

magazine: ‘Aloysia was in her bedroom, which had 
been hung in powder blue with a really extraordinarily 
lovely larkspur chintz.’ ‘Ha, ha!’ said I. ‘I know where 
Aloysia bought that chintz!’ For I had already had 
its photograph taken, and was just about to show it 
to you in this column. Here it is, in Figure 6. It is 
51’ wide, glazed, with tall sprays of the most beau- 
tiful blue larkspur on it that you can imagine — gor- 
geous real larkspur blues, bringing all the glory of a 
summer garden into your room. The background may 
be either pale blue, or delicate Adam green, and the 
leaves are in different natural shades of green. The 
price is $6.50 per yard, and the material is especially 
imported from England, so it will never become plentiful 
in this country. — THE QUEEN ANNE STUDIOS 








True Reproductions of Colonial and 


Early American Furniture 
Unfinished, Stained, Painted or Decorated to Order 





Large assortment of 
Furniture for Homes 
always in stock for 
prompt shipment. 


cw 
We paint— antique and 


decorate — also finish in 
natural wood finishes. 








Gw 


Our catalogue showing 
room settings mailed on 
receipt of 25c. 








Artcraft 
203 Lexington Ave. 


| Cor. 32nd St. 


Furniture Co. 
New York City 


Caledonia 3144 














Quaint 


Are these two new creations from the 


Blue Ridge Mountains. The rug is 
a lovely new pattern of Aunt Nancy's 
Hand Hooked Rugs. The size js 
24 x 48, priced at $14.25. The com- 
bination reading and smoking lamp 
is made of hand wrought Iron Rust 
Finish, with parchment shade with ship, 
a cigarette pot which is a facsimile of 
the first Cast Pot made in America, 
also a small ship ash re 
proximate height = 

plete, $20.00. Catalogs 


The Treasure Chest, Asheville, N.C, 
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Price com- 

















This BOOK 
On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 















Contains practical sug- 
‘gestions on how to 
J \¥ make your home artis- 
ae tic, cheery and inviting 
—explains how you 
can easily and econom- 
{eally refinish and keep woodwork, furni- 
ture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the 
least money. Our book will help you realize 
that ambition without “cutting corners.” 
Explains how inexpensive woods can be 
finished as beautifully as more costly varie- 
ties. If, after receiving book, you wish 
further information, write our Individual 
Service Department. Experts will gladly 
solve your problem for you without charge. 
We will gladly send thts book free and 
postpatd for the name and address of 
one of the best painters in your locality 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.B.9 
RACINE, WIS. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory — Brantford) 


5.C JOHNSON nes 

















Radiator Enclosures 


Lighting Fixtures, Fireplace 
Fitments, Weather Vanes, ete. 
Write for Catalog oF 

| 19 West 36 St. 1 1 





New York 


im You CanManage aTeaRoom 
| ae FORTUNES are being made in Tea 
| “5 


Rooms, Motor Inns and Coffee 
Shops everywhere. You can open one 
in your own home — city, town, coum 
try or resort, and make money hand 
over fist, or manage one already going. 
Big salaries paid to trained managers; 
shortage acute. We teach you entire 
business in a few weeks. ‘ou traim 
in spare time at cost of but few contes 

day. Be independent. W rite for 44 
ie Free Book ‘‘Pouring Tea for Profit. 
° 






is Tea Room Institute 
Dept. D-8213 


Washington, D.C. 
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Wires como : 
: | : HAT KIND OF A ROOF IS BEST? - 
. a There are roofs that will last a lifetime, and there are roofs a 
| B that look as though they would be good for a hundred S 
_ 3 years, but leak the first winter. Ambler Asbestos shingle gS 
— | E roofs are imperishable and don’t leak. They can’t burn. lal 
| pps 
>» | | ps 
| E FIREPROOF » WEATHERPROOF *» EVERLASTING 5 
id The definite charm and distinctive effect of this unique product, in the ‘‘ English El 
a Thatch” in random widths, irregular courses and rough texture that completely Eel 
gj eliminates hard and fast lines, sets a new roofing standard, giving a novel beauty Ba 
to the modern home and an added degree of serviceability in a roof. 
g h lern h d dd ; f 
al They are made in a variety of non-fading colors. “TAPERED AMBLER ASBESTOS eal 
4 SHINGLES have the taper of the old wooden shingles. They are ¥-inch thick at 4 
e5 g the upper end, and %-inch at butt and 20 inches long. They are strong, rigid ss 
gg shingles, not paper or rag felt, never curl or warp, not affected by the blasts of ss 
winter, the heavy rains of spring and the blazing heat of summer, year in and | 
“ a year on they _ made of Asbestos and Hydraulic Cement — Nature’s | B 
‘otk | imperishable materials. 
— g Write for Booklet H. B. What kind of a Roof is Best B 
- Asbestos Shingle, Slate and Sheathing Company BS 
4 AMBLER, PENNA. . 
: Branch Offices in Principal Cities | gs 
; | 
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BAR-O- HOOKS Roof or Wall = | 


$4.25 each 
$8.00 per 
Postpaid 


These unique and original Ornaments 
life size and carefully executed out of metal wis 
inch thick and are finished black all Tead 
attach to roof, fence,etc. Other cat, owl, s = . 
and bird designs. autre 


UNUSUAL FOOT SCRAPERS | 
Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 


‘" ‘ 3 

ex 
y 
ig 


i © om 


This charming and 
Scraper is a reproduction age 
Colonial Foot Scraper. About 
10 inches high, and all Teady 
to attach to steps or porch, 


a No. 113 


. ’ bs ; TOT i Dad Se et $3. 50 each 
: aiid $6. 50 per 
Extra Closet Space FIG. 7 FIG. 8 rccpeid q 


7 
e 
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se 7 — _— py sig — reproductions of the ‘courting mirrors’ No aches high Ng eer oe 
=qual spacing between each garment. rie mae acie Fo eee ak Cc shted d 
— a ope ee ed with reg which were popular in the Colonies are shown in Send for ame ae ee tive animal 
underside of closet shelves, capacity as . a fj H < rere f, 1 designs and other articl 
Ibs. Gold-bronze finish. Sold in sets of Figures / and 8. The first mirrors woe found in Frog Door Stop (Colonial Reproduction) | 
four bars (28 hooks). Mailed, postpaid, seaport towns, and were probably imported from Made of iron. Painted — green 
to any address in U. S. for only ONE q . Ape : body, cream breast, red mouth, 6 
DOLLAR. Check or money order. China, since their shape and decoration both reveal inches long, 3 inches high. Price 
REYNOLDS PRODUCTS ; ’ ans : i 2 $3.00. Other Stops of wood and 
, 2 Oriental origin. The mirror is mounted in a shallow a. 
511 Railway Exchange Chicago 3 Sos ne wer wr HOUSEHOLD PATENT CO. 
Agents wanted for house to house box, 113’ x 16” in size, the glass itself being 73”’ x 93 100 Franklin Ave. Norristown, Pa. 
ati The frames are made of pine, and stained a dull brown, 


while the borders of glass are painted on the back, in 
the ancient manner. The colors used are like those of 

































































































































Chel the original mirrors — old blues, reds, and yellows. 
These Charming = : apelin 
: ne of these mirrors would add a novel touch to a room 
Pp. ; DIRECT FROM MAKER = : 8 ; > 
2OCOS ++ furnished with antique furniture. The price is $25.00 
Shelton each, parcel post prepaid. — Epwarp E. WHITE 
Love Seat 
j 
SILHOUETTES 
DDING to the @ In Copper or Iron f 
charm of any Ships, Birds or Animals } 
home, these two Natural Colors or Black 
Shelton models com- Hand Forged Lanterns 
bine beauty of color- Lighting Hardware and 
ing with grace of de- Fixtures Grilles 
sign. Well uphol- Shelton 
stered in any color of © Arm Chai . _ 
chintz, with deep, $ ' EA-STRAINERS make very acceptable small 
restful cushions. 28 wedding presents, and we feel sure an autumn bride Meta asi 
Send for folder “P” and would be delighted with either of the designs shown in 
mone Sf meng nenenTage. Figure 9. The strainer on the left is of the Paul Revere Shop. i 
r : ‘ : k 
eMC ULLER BRoOs. type, and both it and the stand to hold it when not in 
cn Slee a idl sie’, Minn Maeeaaaial iis. NS ies Be 30 West 15th St., New York 
1501 Third Avenue New York use have beautiful godroon borders. The strainer is ’ 
Ask for Catalog A-9 
+ ; 
Colored Border Towels 
To Complete 
- Your Decorative e NEW YORK 
Scheme F l 
Imported Irish | irep aces Ps | 
Linen, two-inch 4 UNIVERSITY 
hemstitched —_ ‘ 
Jer. In blue, gold, ° 
pink or lavender. | | Fine Arts Department 
Natural linen color | 
ody. | OMPLETE program of instruction in 
An excellent gift. The design here illustrated is a copy of - fine and applied arts. Courses leading 
Size 18 x 32 inches. anold English pattern; 25 inches high. to bz ACCé alaureate and graduate degrees. 
—os finished in beautiful grey iron, costs $36 Evening classes for employed _ students. 
wang See in “oe Te rergy te ieee Me ~_ 
e f De- 
$9.00 per dozen sign Brant Aste Teatiate: a a Course — 
: t g, sculp 
$4.75 for six rly wo A ‘terior decoration, furniture 
s; special 
sa plekinipanghesnirorsaga Ginko’ cSaree"da ssthucceures‘Umgua 
hee conasinat Clot cok tapsener et 
| Write for bulletin. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
| Washington Square East New York City 
AT LAST! 1 ee —— 
. . NDIRONS have a position of prominence, and an association of sentiment which 
| fieine Sete Semmes Sn demand care in selection; and they have a durability that justifies more than a 
cou one Sod to ae caw cake tee furnishings in iron, b r and bination of th 
over, conducted by practi- e make fireplace furnishings i rass, copper and in op bination of these 
cal eminent decorators. Lim- metals, in finest quality and design; and at prices running from $3.06 ‘ y, Bigs Profits i in Home Coofting i) 
eee een ee Catalog A of andirons also catalog S of spark screens will be forw A if desired. Alice Bradley amous 8 expen 
n Sk shows just he a orn ; 
Jee coy Pe Saar EDWIN A. JACKSON & BrRo., Inc. 47 Beekman Street, New York SC me bie pron making cae 
CHICAGO SCHOOL of INTERIOR Also Lexington Avenue, Corner 65th Street ff: able TEs Reis Lo mtg A ney in your | 
DECORATION, Room 1205, 22 W. | | 7 own business good posi sitions. Write y 
| Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois ; | for FREE illus. booklet, Cookin for Profit.” 8 
i— - ——————______ __—_ FF || American School of Home Economics, 834 E. 58th St., Chicas? 5 
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“The Lincoln is as nearly a perfect 

motor caras it is possible to produce with 
present mechanical and human limitations. 


This distinction is the reward of infinite care — * 
building to an ideal that knows no compromise 
with quality. If there were now any known 
way to make the Lincoln a better automobile, 
the improvement would be incorporated. 
Only with the determination to build the world’s 
finest automobile— backed by the resources and 
personnel of the Ford Motor Company, is it 
possible to produce such a car as the Lincoln. 
LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of 

Ford Motor Company te 

Pe aS —— 
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HOUSE REAUTIFUL 





«Never mind, we'll 
scrub it clean before 
Mother comes home” 


“It’s good these shades are made 
of Tontine, little dirty hands. Soap 
and water will take off those 


naughty smudges in a jiffy!” 


And what a godsend to modern 
housewives, so annoyed by poor 
shade service! For Tontine washes 
as easily as a window; it will soil, 
of course, like the perishable 
fabrics you have had to be satisfied 
with for years. But, unlike other 
shades, its original beauty is easily 
restored with soap and water. 


Tontine does not crack, or pin- 
hole, or fray. It is sunfast. Its 
pyroxylin treatment (the same 
as Duco) adds years to its life 
and makes it WASHABLE. 
Its longer service makes it to- 
day’s most economical shade. 


This time, buy shades for the last 
time by making sure you get Tontine! 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


; Test it yourself! On request we will mail 
testing swatches and an interesting booklet, 
oa “The Window in Your Home.” 
4 
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WINDOW SHADES 
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Q0UR EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
AT LOWEST PRICES 
Specialists in 
Sun-Parlor Furnishings 


REED SHOP ine. 


13 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 

















| of What are your 
' | Sewage Disposal 
Problems 


Let our specialists suggest just the 

ideal sanitary service suited for your suburban 
home, camp or school. Protect health and 
increase property values with these quality 
equipments. 


Bad Septic Tanks 


for water polite without sewers. 
Follows U. Public Health 
Service desi, z Thousands in 
use. No failures. Fully guar- 
anteed. Easily installed. 


Before You Order 
Any System 
Write for San-Equip 
folders and free plan 
sheets. Give us the 
brief details of your probleme and we will do 

the rest. No obligation on your part. 
CHEMICAL TOILET CORPORATION 
834 Free Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 



























Makers also of San-Eyuip Waterless Toilets 








Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


AS CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
for Health and Efficiency” hes 
been published for free distribution 
Health Extension Bureau of Battie Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health pee many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare 
book is for those who wish to keep ysi- 
fit and maintain normal weight. = 
a8 a guide Ld ppd invali me sal such 


Name and addreas 08 card will bring eo without 


Name address on 

cost ee 
HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
278 GOOD HEALTH BLDG., BATTLE CREEK. MICH. 








Venetian, opalescent, flat 
glass flower. 314 inches in 
» diameter. For finger bowls or 
aquarium. $1.50 each. 
=> MITTELDORFER STRAUS 
224 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Write for “Strauslets.” 
Wholesale and Retail 








) JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
114 EAST 40TH STREET 
CALEDONIA 6349 
NEW YORK 


7;”’ from tip to tip of its Colonial handles, and the 
diameter of the pierced bowl is 3”. The little separate 
stand is 2” high. The strainer alone is $18.00, and com- 
plete with the stand, $30.00. The strainer and stand 
(two pieces) shown on the right are 43” from tip to tip, 
and the bowl is 2?” across. The stand has three little 
classic feet. The price of this strainer alone is $12.00, 
and complete with the stand, as shown, $22.00. — 
GeorGE C. GEBELEIN 


REALLY unique table- 
decoration is shown in Fig- 
ure 10. It is a perfect copy of 
the wellhead in the garden of the 
old Musée Cluny, in Paris. The 
dimensions of this miniature 
model are as follows: 214”’ high 
from top to bottom, and 8” 
across from the end of the gro- 
tesque head. The height of the 
base, which is made of a hard 
plaster composition, to imitate 
stone, is 43’’. All the upper part 
‘is of wrought iron, delicately 
twisted and shaped exactly like 
the beautiful original. The little 
well may be filled with ivy or with fresh flowers. 
The price is $30.00, plus the express collect charges. — 
MITTELDORFER STRAUS, IMPORTER. 





FIG. 10 


LAZED wallpaper specially suitable for bathrooms 

is shown in Figure 11. The design is very cool- 
looking, and has a strong decorative value. The white 
glazed surface is laid off in squares divided by a line of 
olive green, with four black dots at each corner. In 
alternating squares appear sparkling little silhouettes 
of gondolas with their boatmen and passengers, in 
black. The whole effect is of cool black and white, 
and is extremely crisp and vivid. This paper is im- 


























MAY FLOWER 
Modeled from original plans, 18 inches high and 
long. Finished in smoky mahogany and old 


white, beautifully antiqued. Old copper sails 
molded full blown, and nautic ay, rigged. Also 
similar model of SANTA MARIA. 

Sent express collect for $35.00. 
Authentic seale models of Whaler PROGRESS 
and Clipper FLYING CLOUD, 1Sinches. $100. 

Larger scale models of any particular 
ship to order 
Reproduction of old SAILOR’'S SEA CHESTS 
with typical fittings and decorations. Pewter 
whale oil lamps with ship lamp shades — 
prints and paintings. 
Booklet upon request 

Nutting’s Marblehead Workshop 


Marblehead, Massachusetts 





























; HAND WROUGHT , d 
> METALWORK | gpm 
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a 414Madison Avenue , New Yo rie 
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GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


os 





about Gsement Windows’ 


It tells you howto have the greatest 
convenience and comfort with 
your casement windows—and hav- 
ing that is merely a matter of know- 
ing in advance the best methods of 
construction and operation. 


Profusely illustrated. Also gives a 
complete description of Win-Dor 
Casement Operators, which en- 
able you to swing your casements 
without opening your screens—the 
most important feature for your 
casements to possess. Write for the 
book today, enclosing 10cin stamps. 


The Casement Hardware (. 


226 Pelouze Building » CHICAGO 





SPANISH HOMES 


OF CALIFORNIA 





A 48-page booklet of indians and floor 
plans of homes of Spanish influence designed 
by leading architects of Southern California. 
Ask your news dealer or mail check or money 
order of $1.00 to 
THE ROY HILTON COMPANY 
405 Kress Bidg. Long Beach, California 

Plan po and Special Architectural Designing 








enified, ezelosivesrotension, 


| Tittle competition. pepe. to ric 000 incomes for_ex 


Easy to master under our correspondence methods. Est. Prgte. 
Assistance extended to students and eraduates. Write. 


American Landscape School, 50-MA Newark, New Yorts 
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KipNey Sora — Besides being tempt- 
ingly restful, this attractive sofa adds a 
note of color when upholstered (to your 
order) in gay linen or your choice of 
fabrics. 


DISTINCTIVE 
af Occasional Pieces ke 





BarreL CHAIR — 
An unusually invit- 
ing barrel chair, 
covered in your 
choice of fabrics in 
a variety of lovely 
colors and designs. 


Write for catalog B 


EDWARD R. BARTO & CO. 
775 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Between 60th and 61st Streets 

















ANTIQUE FURNITURE FITTINGS 





Reproduction Period Cabinet Hardware 
ranging from 1680to 1810 Duncan Phyfe. 


I. SACK 
85-89 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 


(Catalogue on request) 

















COLONIAL CUSHIONS 


made of Reproduction Early American Patchwork 
and Old Fashioned Calicos — $6.00 to $15.00. Also 
Pin Cushions — $4.50. Gay Colors and Quaint 
Designs. Trade Discount 


BRIANNA SHOP 
37 North Euclid Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUR HOROSCOPE 


If you have a question about occupation, invest- 
ments, friends, children, personal development or 
business associates, we can furnish you with very 
valuable information. Our clients are successful. 
Prices are moderate and all details are fully ex- 
plained in our folder. Send for it today. 


THE FORECASTERS 
Marion Meyer Drew — Sidney Kimball Bennett 
6363 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, Cal. 








One Trip i 
Clears the Table , 
Speeds House- ~ 
ad thana % 
el 
Has 100 bm on naa 
Combination 


Products Co., Dept. F900 Cunard Bidg.,Chicago, Il 
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FIG. II 




















ported from England, and the roll is twelve yards long, 
which is equivalent to a roll and a half of American 
wallpaper. The price is $3.60 per roll, and only mul- 
tiples of the twelve-yard roll will be sold. The paper 
will be sent by express collect; if you prefer to have it 
sent by parcel post, please figure on the basis of two 
pounds weight to each roll. — Stupio oF DECORATIVE 
CRAFTS 








FIG. 12 


OU will be interested, I know, in this unusual 
little pewter tea set. As shown in Figure 12, it 
consists of three pieces: a teapot which is 5 inches tall, 
with a handle wound with wicker into which are woven 
strands of color — either red or black, as you wish; 
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HIS FOUR-POSTER in solid ma- 
hogany is one of the fifty “‘twin”’ or 

“double” size designs pictured and J 
described in our latest catalog sent upon 
receipt of ten cents. WHEELER-OKELL jf 
master craftsmanship beds are sold by 
dealers who command discriminating 
patronage. 


WHEELER-OKELL CO. 
RUSSELL STREET 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


A Wheeler-Okell Product 




















All names and designs copyrighted and registered. 
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INT BARGAINS 


Colored Prints, Old Ships, Gall. 
ried Columbus, Cortez, and fama cat 
Set of 4 beautiful prints (614 x 9), cr 
Famous French 18th Century Boudoir pre 
by. Fragonard, Boucher, etc, ‘or fra = 
(12x 17). (Usually $3.00 up)... .. sia 
Same, small size, for shades, tray Set 
, — oie oval or ag Cee. ae 1.6 
flower Prints — Old Fashioned | ‘ 
Plates, hand colored, for ses (fotanicl 
Usually $3.00 up. Each.........." $1.0 
Same for decorative work (S% x 3%) Set 





0) 
2 i ss . 1, 
Birds and Butterflies, Old Fashioned 
‘ Eanes 5% =e eat Prints Botanica 
x0thic Cathedra jindows — T,; “ 
‘ (4% x 6) Six ramon cs ae sca alers ranatoces 
xodey Style Costume Prints. Pomps . 
Marie Antoinette Court Costumes (aye 
patie, SEONG eg H 
‘amous Visher Map of New England. Decor. 
tive — _ boats, dolphins, pnw My ‘En, 
Dutch-English settlements. (20x 24). $2.50 
Famous Visher map of North America (20 x 
. — boats, cartouche, animals 
Map of Florida in the year 1750 (5 x 6). Deco. 
rative — cartouche, boats, dolphins. . . $1.99 
Map of England (10 x 24). Decorative — ca. 
touche, dolphins, boats..............$1.00 
Special September Offer — $7.00 worth of 
the above, your choice for $5.00 prepaid or 
$5.00 C. O. D., plus charges. 
Chagnon & Co., 804 Sixth Ave., New York 














COLONIAL 7,122 .» DAMPER| 


“Hearthstone teachings determine a Nation's 
destiny.” — President Coolidge 


- N 
Fireplace Genuine insures owas 
ng se : onstruc- 


ci 








Dp 
and Furnish 
‘ ings: Andirons, Grates, Hoods, 
Screens, etc. Suggestions gladly given. 
Write for complete catalog and Blue Print show- 
ing common mistakes in Firep'ace Construction. 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 4605 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, j 








A book of California’s newest homes 


- 














19th Edition BUNGALowcRAFT — English ani © 
Colonial Homes 4 to 9 rooms. : 

2nd Edition NEw SPANISH BUNGALOWS. | 

1st Edition Two Story HomMEs De Luxe— Spanisi | 
and English Homes in colors. 

Price $1 each post paid — 3 books for $2.50 
Plans and specifications furnished 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 

527 I.W. Hellman Bldg., Dept. H, Los Angeles, Call. | 





BESTCRAFTS-SKYLIGHT SHOP | 


Artistic hand-woven and dyed draperies 
wall decorations 
Hand-made potteries, metals and glassware 
SUMMER SHOP — East Gloucester, Mas. 
(Opposite Hawthorne Inn) 





GOLD FISH Imported Japanese and Ame 
ican specimens. Aquaruny 
plants, castles, globes and supplies. We make artist ; 
aquariums suitable for beautiful homes, conser’ | 
tories, the office, etc. 
ustrated circular free. 


1 ea 
PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS Racine, Wit 











MISS GWENDOLEN C. THORPE 
Interior Decorator 


793 Lexington Ave., New York,N.V-E 
Rhinelander 7585 
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“When good bridesmaids get together 


There is intrigue here—glorious intrigue. Hushed whis- 
pers over the sheer beauty of their intended gift, its finely 
wrought design, its everlasting loveliness—rapturous 
prophecies of how thrilled their October bride will be. 
And how thrilled she will be by their lovely gift of Ster- 
ling—genuine as the warm friendship that incites its 
giving, desirable as the true love it will ever convey. 
May there always be intrigue, glorious intrigue, and gifts 
of nothing less than Sterling—solid silver through and 
through. 


STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 
20 West 47th Street, New York City 





Fustly proud of her home was Mrs. Fames 
Alexander, social leader of Colonial New 
York—for first among her treasures was this 
magnificent solid silver bowl. The possession 
of Sterling has ever been prized—and gifts 
of Sterling ever cherished. Today, more love- 
ly than ever is the selection at your jeweler’s. ( 





Only when silver is stamped “ster.ixc” is it genuine solid silver—one 
metal through and through. 
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Don't do without the comfort of 
running water another season. 
Our Bungalow Model costs but 
two cents a day to operate — is 
automatic, needs only an occa- 
sional oiling. 


200 KEWANEE Systems 
Water Supply — Lighting 
Sewage Disposal 
No. 110“ Bungalow Model” 
Sr NOW $140 
Write for booklet today 
KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
439 S. Franklin St., Kewanee, IIl, 


KEWANEE 

















Up-To-DATE HOUSE OWNERS 


are particular about having no disreputable 
corners on the Estate. 





Does YOUR Backyard 
look like this ? 


Se 
SESE STANDARD 


ALLENS ore 


UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 
keeps the garbage away from Flies, Sun, Frost 
and Prowling Cats and Dogs. The inside bucket 
is protected by the Metal Receiver. A PERMA- 
NENT INVESTMENT. 

Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
23 Farrar Street Lynn, Mass. 
Established 1899 





Put on like Plaster 
Wears like Iron 


-waterproof 
/\ fireproof 
resilient 
\ noiseless 
y dustless 








Ibnperial 
Flog 





form over practically any kind of floor. Laid about 


%% inch thick. Imperial Floor does not crack, peel 
or come loose from foundation. A _ continuous, 
fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping surface. No 
crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, disease germs 
or moisture. 

Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, 
Hospital — whenever a beautiful, substantial floor 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 
mation and sample FREE of your first and second 
choice of color. 

A Success for 16 Years 


Imperial Floor Co., 59-63 Halstead St., Rochester, N.Y. 


The Colonial hand forged hardware for the 
houses in “‘The Street of '76"" Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, Pa. 
was furnished by 
MYRON S. TELLER 
280 Wall St., Kingston, New York 
A Smithy is demonstrating in The Street 








= 





a cream pitcher 3} inches high, and an open sugar 
bowl 2} inches high. The price of the set complete is 
$18.00. You may buy the pieces separately, if you 
wish, at the following prices: teapot $10.00, sugar bowl 
$4.00, cream pitcher $4.00. The pewter in this practical 
and beautiful little set is finished in what is called the 
‘semibright finish,’ which is between dull and shiny, 
and is soft and satiny in effect. This set would be 
charming for use in a country house, since it combines 
the quaintness of pewter with the useful quality of 
unbreakableness. — GEORGE C. GEBELEIN 





FIG. 


"3 


RESSED glass is increasingly popular, especially 

for use in country houses. Two very good pieces 
are shown in Figure 13. The vase on the left is 7” high 
and 6” across the top, and its price is $2.00. The little 
compote beside it, which seems to suggest strawberries 
with green leaves around them, is 43” high and 5” 
across the top, and will cost you only $1.00. Both pieces 
have the heavily raised diamond-design which was a 
favorite fifty years or more ago. The pieces, which are 
reproductions of old glass, are best sent by express 
collect, to ensure their safety. — MITTELDORFER STRAUS, 
IMPORTER 


URRICANE candle shades have been in use in the 

West Indies for many years, but are just appearing 
in reproduction in this country. The old shades are 
extremely expensive, but these perfect reproductions 
may be used by any housekeeper with much satisfac- 
tion. The glass candlesticks shown in Figure 14 are 
20” tall, over all, the candlestick and shade being each 
10” in height, and the shade 43” in diameter. The 
sticks are of clear glass and the shades of alternating 
clear and ground glass — the pattern, of course, being 
in the latter. There are four panels of a rococo design 
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Out-of-the-ordinary + 


| 64 Charles Street ’ 


Beautiful + 
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SUITABLE FOR COLONIAL AND COUNTRY HOUSES 


| Hand Wrought Lighting Fixtures, Sconces, Lanterns 


35 models —Send for full descriptive catalog with price list 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS SHOP 


Inexpensive 


Boston, Mass. 
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You Can Dip 
This House, 4 
in Water 4 







STONEIEX | 


Beautifies Stucco 

A protective waterproof 
coating of unusual beauty 
that prevents weatherstains 
and cracks. It dries flat and 
gives to stucco, concrete or 
masonry the handsome 
stone-like finish appropriate 
to such surfaces. 


Write for color chart 
and full information 






















THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES [| 

307 Truscon Bldg. DETROIT, MICH. B& | 
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HOMES of CHARACTER 
A BOOK OE REAL HELP TO THE 
HOME BUILDER CONTAINS 
OVER 300 ILLUSTRATIONS OF 100 
HOMES OF . 
MANY ARE PRIZE WINNING DESIGNS © 
Price $2.00 Postpaid f 


Published by @ 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON, Architect : 
516 Paddock Bidg. Boston, Mass, 


5 


WORLD TOURS 


Finest Possible 
Westbound September 19, 1926 

Eastbound January 6, 1927 

Egypt, Mediterranean 
Sailing January 15, 1927 — Mediterranean 
Cruise. Chartered Nile steamer to Second 
Cataract. A month in Egypt. Two weeksin 
Palestine. 
Sailing February 24, March 5 — Mediter 
ranean Cruise with European personally 
conducted tour. 

Our specialty, satisfied patrons 

Address 


TEMPLE TOURS, INC. 
447-0-Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 





PEWTER FINISHED SCONCE No. 251 
$7.00 Wired. Pull Chain $1.00 extra 
Backplate 6" diameter. ss . 
Hand Wrought Colonial, Italian an¢ 
Spanish Fixtures. Retail and W holesale 
James R. Marsh, Designer and ue 
New forge at Essex Fells, *. 











BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR ; 
DECORATION 
(Corres pensence Li only 
A — Professional Training © ourse. ‘on 
Soe B— Domestic Course. How to Plan You § 


wn House. 
Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. 


P. O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Mas [ 
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to fit a womans hand 











HE old-fashioned way of heating 

homes is not adapted to modern 
ways of living. Outside interests leave 
little time to care for a heating plant. 
And less desire to think about it. 
If you would completely rid your mind 
of this incessant task, what oilomatic 
heat offers will interest you. 
When you close your front door, you 
close your mind to all concern of your 
heating system. No disturbing thoughts 
follow you. Nor intrude themselves in 
the midst of an enjoyable evening. 
When you retire, your nightly trip of 
inspection stops at the basement stair. 
And when you awaken, it will be the 
hour you want to get up. Not when the 
furnace makes you. 
Oilomatic heat does not soil anything. 
Even freshly washed dainty fabrics may 
be hung right over the burner. Dusting 
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MATIC) 


LOMA! 
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The shadow of the coal shove 








No part inside the firebox 


World’s Largest Producer of Automatic Oil Burners 


follows 
- wherever 






may be omitted for days on end. 


Such comforts cannot be measured in 
terms of money. Cost of coal is not the 
cost of heating. Your time, inconvenience, 
discomfort, and extra housecleaning must 


be added in. 
Oil-O-Matic eliminates these and gives 
you complete automatic service for practi- 
cally the same amount you are now 
spending. Often there is an actual cash 
saving in addition! 
For a small down payment, your local 
oilomatician will make the installation 
now. Then take a year, if you prefer, to 
pay the balance. Send the coupon below 
now for a copy of “Heating Homes With 
Oil” which is sent free with plan for 
ideal arrangement of basement space. 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. H.B. 06 
Bloomington, Illinois ° 


Without obligation, please send me “Heating 
Homes With Oil,”’ by return mail. 


, ss sihgiiaasepancecocaiheeidhidahialiais 


Street ne 
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rapery Hardware without These Advantages 
is out-of-date 











For instance: A four inch overlapping of the draperies may be had, insur- 
ing privacy without the use of shades; draperies quickly detachable for ! 
airing or dry-cleaning, and as easily replaced without disturbing the rod 
or the draw cord equipment; draw curtains that work smoothly and i 
quietly even under the burden of heaviest draperies; cord and _ fit- : 
tings are entirely invisible. 











DETACHABLE DRAPERIES 


Easily put up or taken 
down for airing or clean- 
ing, without disturbing 
the hardware or draw 
cord equipment. 


The ornaments you see on the rods below are KirschKraft Atavio Work, decorative hardware fitments in many de- 
signs and an unlimited variety of color treatments to harmonize with the furnishings of each room. Your draw curtains 
will operate perfectly on the same rod that supports the Atavio Work. Further particulars on request. 


























OVERLAPPING DRAW CURTAINS 
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Where shades are not 
desired, a 4-inch over- 
lapping of draperies at 
center can be had, in- 
suring complete privacy. 
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it STATUARY BRONZE AND 
ea IVORY FINISHES 
it , A new artistic touch in 
A high grade drapery hard- 





ware; finishes that blend 
with the woodwork. 





Leading decorators and department stores all over the country handle 
KirschKraft Exclusive Drapery Hardware. The name of the one nearest 
| to you furnished on request. 


hi B k isan interesting presentationof KirschKraft Exclu- 

zr 1S OOK sive Drapery Hardware. Numerous exquisite drap- 
ing effects are pictured—many of t hem in colors—showing theapplication of 
this, the only modern line of drapery hardware. Mailed on receipt of 10c. 








Not Aach 





DISTINCTIVE 
DRAPING 














Colored insert describing KirschKraft Atavio Work also included. 


KIRSCH MEG. CO. a 


World’s Largest Producers of Quality Drapery Hardware INVISIBLE DRAW CORDS 
173 Prospect Ave. Sturgis, Mich. All the perfected draw 


cord equipment—cords, 
I pulleys and slides—ope- 

. rate inside the rod and 
never mar the finish— 
they work smoothly and 
quietly no matter wheth- 
erthe drapery materials 
are heavy or light. 























NOTEWORTHY SIMPLICITY 


Nothing complicated, 
nothing to get out of 
order, no annoyance. The 
hardware can all be as- 
sembled at the decora- 
tor’s workroom before 
brought to your home— 
no muss in your house. 
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WINDOW 


SHOPPING 














Sun Parlor Furnishings 
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GENUINE REED, WILLOW and 
FRENCH CANE FURNITURE 


Direct to you from the largest manufacturers. 





isit the largest Wicker Shop in America.”’ 


Free Catalogue B on request. ; 
trated colortype catalogue showing actual 


Freight prepaid within 500 miles 
Freight prepaid to Florida 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
Grand Central Wicker Shop, Inc. 
226 East 42nd Street, New York City 























Learn about 
new shockproof 
lighting fixtures 
made of Bakelite 
in untarnishable 
colors forceilings, 
walls and tables. We 

solicit inquiries about 


TORK LIGHTS 


please mention House Beautiful 
Tork Company, 12 East 41st St., N. Y. 























DITION. The most wonderful book of 
Plans ever published by any architect. 














st ions of floor plans and photos of 
t Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows 
t amily dwellings, an ideal reference book 

g size of rooms, buildings and a description 





in the ground glass, and the shades have fluted tops. 
There are sockets for the candles, and a pair in whatever 
color you wish will be included with each sale. The 
price complete is only $16.00 per pair, express collect. — 
Jane Wuite LonspALe 














FIG. 15 


HIS ‘knocked down boat,’ which is shown in 
Figure 15, is an eighteen-inch racing yacht, with 
a semifinished hull, and with enough material to finish 








, Olde Stonesfield 
Roofs 
gem, Flagdgingand 2: 

Stepping Stones ‘ 


Interesting shapes and 
choice colorings. 








Send for circulars: 
29A— Graduated Olde Stonesfield Roofs 


29B—“Thatchslate Roofs” SS es —— ; | 
29C— Olde Stonesfield Flagging mi a | <———s a 
MS 





THEJOHN D.EMACK CO, ~~ 


Home Office: New York 
112 So. 16th St. Office: 
Philadelphia 4 17 E. 49th St. 4 
a 
NY TT Eel CY 





you have seen this book, it may 
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SEPTIC TANKS 
LOW COST SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Ready-Built—Easy to Install 
No chemicals; no 
cost. Sizes for all 





Catalog No. 203 and estimates free. 





























WE WANT YOU 


to own one of our pedigreed pups, male or 
female. We are selling at reasonable prices 
now and if you want a German Police, 
Collie, Airedale, Great Dane, Wire Hair 
Fox Terrier, Chow, Irish Setter or West 
Highland Scotch Terrier, write for prices. Considering the 
quality, they are low. ‘‘If you own a dog or pup send for our 
booklet on ‘CARE OF Doc,” postpaid 50 cents. 


MAPLEWOOD KENNELS Box 12, Medway, Mass. | 


























PLAN BOOKS 





Visualize your ideal home—from the 
varied dwellings shown in these books. 


“COLONIAL HOUSES"—13} x 19 inches, 
28 two-story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. 
Price $5.00 delivered. 
“STUCCO HOUSES”’—Cloth, 14 x 26 
inches, 24 designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 
to $140,000. Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: 

Exterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Cur- 

rent Estimates, Page of Building Advice. 

Send check or money order or call 
and see the books. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


Planning, Supervision, Alterations 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 

















1” high, 13” wide, 3%" deep; weight 22 Ibs. 
Two covers with practical hinges. 
Furnished with lock and two keys. Painted black. 
If your name is to be painted on the box, print same 
plainly on order. We will ship by express unless 
otherwise directed. $5.00 f. o. b., Albany, New York. 
Send for our catalog of 180 numbers of 
undecorated arey tron castings 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY 
ALB 


, 5 . 








“CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS” 


Dee ; a 
BEFORE YOU BUILD select your plans from 
my books showing exteriors and floor plans. 
“Select California Bungalows". 2nd. Edition. 
71 Plans. Various kinds including 8 duplex. $1.00. 
“ Spanish & Italian Bungalows". 2nd. Edition. 
46 of these popular types of bungalows. $1.00. 
Postpaid anywhere. No stamps please. 
GEORGE P. TELLING 
100-AE. Colorado Street, Pasadena, California 
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RICH & FISHER, Inc. 
Im porters of 
CHINA, GLASS and ARTWARE 
ooklet on reques 
14 East 48th ‘St., wae sth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 





HOROSCOPES 


Scientific Astrology practically applied to Business, 
Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 
GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M.D. 

Copley Sq. P. O., Box 163, Boston, Mass. 





Genuine Early American Furnishings 


Furniture, maple, pine, mahogany. Clocks, Mir- 
rors, Hooked Rugs, Prints, Pewter, Lustres 
Samplers, Silhouettes, Cup Plates, Dolls’ and 
Children’s Furniture. List. Antiques bought. 

M. H. Dodge, Pawling, N. Y. 
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it. The outfit includes deck material, keel, spars, sails, 
rigging, rudder, and all the complete fittings, which will 
N this superb Louis XVI enable any boy to make a complete model yacht for 





Candelabra the connoisseur 
will recognize the touch of a 
master hand in the art of bronze 
casting. It is indeed an exquisite 
specimen of French craftsman- 
ship. 

The iris motif of bronze is 
gilded in real gold — the sup- 
porting cupids are in natural 
dark bronze and the base is of 
soft toned green onyx. 


It is truly an example of consum- 
mate artistry designed to delight 
the eye of the discriminating. 


P 





IMPORTED 


Objets d‘Art 
for Interior Home Furnishing, 


The fruit of our recent eight months’ search of European art centers is now on exhibition 
at our studio, Visiting buyers and interior decorators are cordially invited to view this 
absolutely unique and outstanding collection. 


@ A-NAGIOUR! & BRO., 115 East 23rd St., NewYork 





IMPORTERS — WNOLESALE 
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To double the life of rugs— 


To give them “oriental” luxury— 






To make them silent, soft and restful- 






Lay them over Ozite! Any size, for 
rugs or carpets. Ask your Furniture, 
Rug or Department Store. 


qpraie 


Rug Cushion 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY, Chicago | 
American Hau Felt Co., Mfrs. Los Angeles jj 














New York 


Feels 
Like Walking 


on Velvet 







1130 N Wells St., Chicago. 


Kindly send me without obligation your free booklet, 
eS ‘The Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets”, and small sam- 
Bj ple of Ozite. 








himself. All directions for the work are furnished, 
as well as elementary sailing instructions. Areal Marble- 
head type of yacht may thus become the proud pos- 
session of its owner, who may also have the satisfaction 
of being the maker as well. The entire outfit will be 
sent by parcel post east of the Mississippi for $5.25, 
and west of the Mississippi for $5.50, upon receipt of 
the price. — Nuttinc’s MARBLEHEAD WorKSHOP 
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FIG. 16 


BOHEMIAN ruby-red glass marmalade-compote 

is the most cheerful thing possible on the break- 
fast table, where, if a ray of sunlight strikes it, it will 
become a blaze of glory on the linen cloth, as brilliant 
as a handful of rubies. The illustration, Figure 16, does 
not show the pretty cutting around the base and the 
edge of the cover, but it does show the curious and 
interesting fact that the lower part of the container 
is plain glass through which the rose red of the inner 
part shows. The knob on the cover is also plain glass. 
The price of $7.00 includes careful packing, and delivery 
charges east of the Mississippi. The spoon which is 
shown is not included, I just put it in the picture to 
make the jar look less lonely! — THE QuEEN ANNE 
STubIos 





HE imported linen table-cover shown in Figure 17 

is 36” square, and very gay and dainty in coloring. 
The open blush roses are a delicate pink, and the leaves 
different shades of green, while the background, under 
the flowers, and to the edge of the cover, may be in 
rose or pale lavender, as you prefer. The centres are 
natural-colored linen. One of these covers would add 
a cheer to the porch or living-room. The price of $6.00 
includes postage. — MITTELDORFER STRAUS, IMPORTER 
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HE same processes which were employed can be obtained in no other way. If you are 
by the master craftsmen of the past are interested in fine furniture we suggest that you 
today applied to the making of our fur- _ visit our showrooms or, if that is not conveni- 


niture, giving it that subtle individuality which ent, send for a copy of our illustrated booklet. 


MFG. CO. 
222 EAST FORTY-SIXTH STREET NEW YORK 
WHOLESALE ONLY 





THE HOUSE 


Kernerator-equipped home of 
Mr. Booth Tarkington, 4270 No. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Architect, Burns Realty Co. 


“Gentleman from Indiana” 
Banishes Garbage Forever 


ME: BOOTH TARKINGTON’S delightful 
home will never have a garbage problem. 
For here, as in thousands of America’s better 
residences and apartments, the time-tried Kern- 
erator disposes of all garbage and waste without 
leaving the kitchen. No upkeep cost—the waste 
itself is fuel for its own destruction. Consult 
your architect or contractor before building 
—the Kernerator cannot be installed later. 
The Kernerator is a brick combustion chamber at the 
base of your regular chimney, into which falls all waste 
ieoeed through the handy hopper doors on floors 
above. All waste—not only garbage, but sweepings, 
tin cans, papers, bottles, in fact, trash of all kinds, is 
merely chucked in and the accumulation, dried by air, 
is lighted occasionally. Metallic objects are flame-steri- 
lized for removal with the ashes. 


Write for booklet, ““The Sanitary 

Elimination of Household Waste.’’ 
KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
723 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Garbage 
and waste 
disposal 
without 
leaving the 
kitchen. 
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Built-in-the- Chimney 





THEY CANNOT COME APART 


This charming entrance 
beautifies any home 


BEAUTIFUL 





| 





Happi_y blending rich dignity 
and warm hospitality, this beau- 
tiful entrance harmonizes _per- 
fectly with almost any type of 
architecture. 

Its turned urn, hand carved 
rosettes, classic entablature and 
trydeglyphs, fluted pilasters, 
raised panels, moulds and leaded 
glass—all are eloquently ex- 
pressive of the artistic, and create 
a delightful ensemble. Built com- 
plete, ready to set in place. 

Scores of other Hartmann- 


Sanders Entrances can be built 
to your specifications, or ours. 
All are stabilized by patented 
Koll Lock-Joint Columns. They 
add value to any home far 
beyond their low cost. Investi- 
gate before you build or remodel. 


New 32-page catalog M-52, 
shows the above entrance and 
many others. Sent free on re- 
quest. Or send 30 cents for 
additional catalog M-34 of per- 
golas, lattice work and garden 
furniture. 


| 5 is quite unusual to find a fig- 
ure in a stencil, and | am sure 
many of you will be pleased with 
this charming Cupid with Fruit, 
shown in Fig. 18, which is simple 
yet quite unusual. It comes in one 
size only, 5” x 51”, but this is a 
size which is readily adaptable to 
box tops, trays, and lampshades. 
The price is sixty-five cents, to 
which please add ten cents for packing and postage. 
— Stupio oF DEcorATIVE CRAFTS 


HE vogue for old maps has penetrated even to the 

textile field, and Fig. 19 shows a very novel ‘map 
print’ which is effective and interesting. On it you 
will find maps of North and South America, drawn in 
the primitive manner, with only wild animals and 
mountains for embellishment with the exception of 
two ancient settlements suggested in the Southwest. 
In the waters surrounding the solid land may be seen 
caravels, spouting whales, sea gulls, and so forth, and 
there are also several nautical insignia for decoration. 
The material is a yard wide, and comes with the follow- 
ing colors for backgrounds: amber, light blue, parch- 
ment, and pale turquoise. The price is $1.10 a yard, 
postage paid, and the material is specially attractive for 
screens, wall hangings, and for covering pillows or 
lamp shades. The maps are outlined in black and 
colors — green, red, and yellow. — Stup1o oF DEcora- 
TIVE CRAFTS 


FIGURE 19 


Below is a list of addresses where you may secure the 
articles mentioned in the Window Shopping Department 
this month. Please mention the House BEAUTIFUL 
when you write. 


B. ALTMAN & COMPANY, Fifth Avenue & 34th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

MARY ALLEN, FURNITURE, 848 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

FOSTER BROTHERS, 4 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 

GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, 70 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 

JANE WHITE LONSDALE, 114 East gothSt.,New York,N.Y. 

LORD & TAYLOR, Fifth Avenue and 38th St., New York, N.Y. 

H. R. NAYLOR, 125 Tyler St., Trenton, New Jersey 

MITTELDORFER STRAUS, Importer, 224 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y? 

NUTTING’S MARBLEHEAD WORKSHOP, Marblebead, 
Mass. 

THE QUEEN ANNE COMPANY, 739 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 

STUDIO OF DECORATIVE CRAFTS, 425 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

EDWARD E. WHITE, Belmont, Vermont. 


Address HARTMANN-SANDERS Co., 2163 Elston Ave., Chicago, II. 
Eastern office and showroom, 6 E. 39th St., New York City. 


HARTMANN*+SANDERS 


Pergolas Rose Arbors Garden Equipment 
Colonial Entrances Koll Columns 






































Proud thatitisa Trigidaire 


HE hostess whose home. is 

equipped with Frigidaire Elec- 
tric Refrigeration takes real pride 
in showing it to her guests—in 
serving delicious, wholesome des- 
serts, taken from Frigidaire’s 
freezing compartment—in telling 
them how it keeps all foods fresh 
and delicious for surprising 
lengths of time. 


She takes pride in the fact 
that it is a genuine Frigidaire— 
the finest electric refrigerator 
built—with its beautiful exterior 
finish of lustrous white Duco, its 
clean, smooth, gleaming porcelain- 


enamel lining, its quiet, depend- 
able, automatic operation. And 
she does not hesitate to say that 
the cost of operation. is surpris- 
ingly little. 

The new low-priced metal cabi- 
net Frigidaires offer outstanding 
values and can be bought on 
deferred payments, 


We should like you. to have 
copies of two Frigidaire books; 
recipes for delightful frozen des- 
serts, and a book of prize-winning 
kitchens equipped with Frigid- 
aire. Send to us, or ask for them 
at any Frigidaire display room. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. Y-42, DAYTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


The World’s Largest Builder of Electric Refrigerators 


rididaire 


ELECTRIC 


REFRIGERATION 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept Y-42, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me the Frigidaire Books of 
Recipes and Prize-Winning Kitchen Plans. 


Name 
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The soft quiet gray 
| these shingles ene 

ances the charm 
of any Lome archt- 
tecture. 


“These shin gles owe their shape to 


the frugal French 


ONG AGO the careful beauty to this type of Johns-Manville roof. 
French discovered Along with economy and beauty go the 
that a shingle of a certain two characteristics of all Johns- Manville 
Asbestos Shingles — fire-safety and perma- 
shape would p rovide com- “nence. What more can you ask in a roof? 
plete, weathertight cover- Whether you are going to roof a new 
torch test proves age With least waste of house or re-roof an old one, you will want 
their fire-saftty. marerial from overlapping. complete details about Asbestos Shingles. 
This shape is substantially the same as that of | Write for our booklet—write to: 
Johns-Manville Hexagonal Asbestos Shingles. JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 


Strange to say, this shape, originally de- ‘ 
: 8 Ys . PS 5 y ‘. 292 Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 
vised as an economy, is the very thing 
3 5 a : ibis Branches tn all large cities 
which gives that interesting, “broken-line For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Limited, Toronto 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
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and ite allied products 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
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Antiques 


BETSEY ADAMS 


ABOUT - 














OHN SADLER and Guy Green, 

potters of Liverpool, England, 
invented the process of transfer- 
ring pictures to pottery and china, 
and it is said that this method of 
transfer was originated when John 
Sadler noticed that a group of 
children to whom he had given 
some of his spoiled engraved 
plates applied them to pottery and 
secured an impression. He soon 
worked out a more professional 
method of transferring printed 
subjects from engraved copper 
plates to paper, and from the 
paper to pottery. Early in the 
eighteenth century there was a 
group of potteries at Liverpool 
which produced a kind of cream 
ware, similar to Leeds, or the 
Wedgwood ware known as ‘ queen’s 
ware. Richard Abbey, who 
learned the business as an appren- 
tice from John Sadler, in 1800 
established the Herculaneum Pot- 
tery, and carried on the transfer- 
printing business. Other appren- 
tices carried the art to some of the 
Staffordshire potteries also. Signed 
pieces by John Sadler are so rare 
that they are seldom found out- 
side of museums. On the later 
Liverpool ware the mark of the 
‘liver bird,’ from the city coat of 
arms of Liverpool, was often used 
as a trade-mark, after 1833. 

The new process was popular at 
once, and even Josiah Wedgwood, 
the most illustrious of English 
potters, sent china in the unfin- 
ished state to the Liverpool works 
to be printed in the new manner. 
Wedgwood did not begin to print 
his own wares until 1784, twelve 
years after John Sadler had re- 
tired from business. 

Liverpool ware is cream-colored, 
and the examples which are most 
often found are printed in black 
transfer with all sorts of patterns 
— landscapes, portraits, and ma- 
rine views being most common. 
Pitchers, punch bowls, cups and 


FIG. I. 





saucers, urns, and, less often, 
plates and dinner services are 
found in Liverpool ware. Liver- 
pool pitchers have become quite a 
fad among collectors and bring 
high prices in the auction-rooms 
and antique shops. At a sale of 
china in the Anderson Galleries, in 
New York, during October 1925, 
the following Liverpool pitchers 
and mugs were sold at the prices 
mentioned: — 


Liverpool pitcher, barrel shape with 
loop handle, decorated with medal- 
lions enclosing heads of Samuel Adams 
and John Hancock, with obverse hav- 
ing American eagle and coat of arms, 
with a peace motto. The captions 
read, ‘In memory of Washington and 
the Proscribed Patriots of America,’ 
and, ‘Success to America, Whose Mili- 
tia is Better Than Standing Armies.’ 
The height of this pitcher is ten inches, 
and although repaired it brought $130. 

Liverpool pitcher, rare Washington 
eighteenth century piece, nine inches 
high, barrel-shaped, with loop handle, 
and with apotheosis of Washington 
with his bust, and, surrounding him, 
the medallion stars of sixteen states; 
and, on the front, black transfers of the 
American coat of arms. An oval bears 
the verse: ‘As he tills your rich... 
Washington humbled your foes.’ As 
this pitcher was in fine condition it 
brought $230. 

Liverpool pitcher, eighteenth cen- 
tury, 10}” high, printed by John Sad- 
ler, with a pastoral in which appear 
fishermen, husbandmen, villas, and 
flocks of sheep in brown-black; this 
brought $4o. 

Liverpool mug, with straight sides, 
and a loop handle, displaying the ship 
Triumph in full sail, and decorated 
with sprays of flowers in yellows, 
greens, reds, and plum color; 5” high; 
sold for $45. 

Liverpool pitcher, 10” high, eight- 
eenth century, slender barrel shape 
with loop handle. Decorated with 
black transfers, with wreathed Ma- 
sonic emblems, and City of Bristol 
coat of arms, with cipher G within 
Masonic Square and Compass; al- 
though repaired, sold for $35. 


Figure 1 shows an Apotheosis 


pitcher with the word clearly 
printed on one side. In the oval 
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| BETTER PLASTERING 


ON METAL LATH 
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Residence of Paul H. Bolton, Fairlawn, 
Youngstown, Ohio— GF i 
Metal Lath used. Frank F. Smith, Arch., 
John Denne! Co., Builders. 





Herringbone 


cautiful Vals are 


more than Diaster Lhep 


a actual plaster surface which you can see and 
touch conveys the impression of beauty that each 
individual desires in his home. And it is to provide 
definite assurance of permanent plaster beauty that 
GF Herringbone Metal Lath has been produced. We 
recommend it to you as a thoroughly dependable 
base to insure the wall and ceiling beauty of your 
home. Remember that the finest plaster surface can 
not endure without a proper protective basis. If you 
wish to know how plaster can be given adequate 
protection examine GF Herringbone Metal Lath 
before you build. Send for a copy of our booklet 
“Building for Permanence and Beauty.” 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING BUILDING 
PRODUCTS, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
~Members of the National Council for Better Plastering 


Branches and Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


errincgbone 
Rigid Metal Lath 


GF Herringbone Metal Lath was the pioneer metal 
lath made of Armco Ingot Iron. This world-fa- 
mous iron with its high rust-resistance assures the 
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utmost durability in GF Herringbone Metal Lath. 
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Make Art Objects 


Like These Yourself 






Do This Profitable New 
Work at Home 


You can 
easily make 
extra money 
at home in 
spare hours 
decorating 
candlesticks, 

z lamp shades, 
toys and novelty furniture. Many do it 
solely for artistic pleasure; thousands make 
fine incomes supplying enormous demand. 


Men and women all over the 
country are turning spare hours 
into dollars by decorating Art 
Novelties at home. They have 
found the way to success in this 
fascinating work through mem- 
bership in the national organiza- 
tion known as Fireside Industries. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

Each member is taught the work through a 
wonderfully simple and fascinating course of 
instruction by mail. Complete outfit given to 
each member without extra cost. 

An opportunity for new members to join 
Fireside Industries is now offered. Openings 
are limited. Send at once for the FREE BOOK 
that explains all about the work, the co-opera- 

tive benefits and the Guar- 
antee of Satisfaction. 
Just mail the coupon, en- 
closing 2c stamp, at once. 


ce. FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 88-M, Adrian, Mich. 
Fireside Industries, Dept. 88-M 
Adrian, Michigan. 

Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please 
send me, FREE, the book of Fireside Industries 
which tells how I may earn money at home by 
Decorating Art Noveltiec also particulars of your 
Money-Back Guarantee 
privileges and services. 








Fee special co-operative 
I enclose two cent stamp. 


Cit State. 


Write in pencil —ink will blot 


“SEDGWICK 
ee LIFT 


HINK ofa 
blazing log 
fire without 
the fuss and 
muss of carry- 
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CHATS 


ABOUT 


Antiques 











ing wood up 
stairs and 
across clean 
floorsandrugs! 
Let the Sedg- 
wick Fuel Lift 
do the work. 
These easily- 
operated out- 
fits are installed in the homes 
whose owners want them to 
be thoroughly modern. 


Other Sedgwick Outfits 


ASH HOISTS 
TRUNK LIFTS 
DUMB WAITERS 
INVALID ELEVATORS, ETC, 
Ask Your Architect 
or write 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
| 157 West 15th Street 7 New York 























A CORRECTION 


[* our advertisement in the July issue 
of House Beautiful showing a hand 
chased bronze lamp it was “erroneously” 
Stated that “only four pairs have been 
cast”’ 
A. N. KHOURI & BRO. 
115 E. 23d St., N. Y. C. 








FIG. 2. 


above it, Father Time is raising 
Washington from the tomb, and 
an angel, holding his right hand, 
points upward. On the tomb is the 
inscription: ‘Sacred to the mem- 
ory of Washington ob 17 Dec. 
A.D. 1799 Ae 68.’ A border of 
cherubs’ heads outlines the medal- 
lion. The reverse side shows the 
Orozimbo of Baltimore, with 
every sail set, and flying the Union 
Jack. 

Figure 2 shows a Liverpool 
pitcher with a print of Lord Nel- 
son on one side under the well- 
known motto, ‘England -expects 
that every man will do his duty.’ 
Underneath appear the words 
‘Admiral Nelson’ and ‘Victory.’ 
This is called the ‘Trafalgar 
pitcher,’ since it was designed to 
commemorate that famous naval 
victory. 

A great many Liverpool pieces 
bear verses of a sentimental na- 
ture supposedly written by a 
sailor to his wife or ‘lass,’ mourn- 
ing their separation. A pair of 
urns, or vases, with George and 
Martha Washington’s portraits 
are shown in Figure 3. These 
were probably made by Wedg- 
wood, and decorated by a work- 
man at the Liverpool factories. 
They are 123” high, and 6” wide, 
with coats of arms on their re- 
verse sides. 


THE LIVERPOOL PITCHER 


RS. C. D. O. writes that she 

would like information as to 
a small pitcher which she owns, 
which displays alternate bands of 
‘brown with a gold cast to it’ and 
‘pink spotted china.’ She says the 
pitcher is about eighty years old. 


We think this pitcher is a combina- 
tion of lustre and what is called 
‘spotted Sunderland’ ware. Sunder- 
land potteries date from 1775 to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It is 
said that the firm of Dixon Austin & 
Company should be credited with hav- 
ing made the greater part of the pink 
marbled ware. We often find square 
plates which are ornamented with 
mottoes, and have two holes pierced in 
them by which the owners suspended 
them for ornaments on their walls. 
These are called ‘Sunderland Mottoes,’ 
and are worth approximately $15.00 
each to-day. 


RS. W. D. H. sends a sketch 

of ‘a pewter teapot’ which 
was purchased in Mexico City, 
and asks if we can give its approxi- 
mate date and valuation. 

We do not think this teapot is pew- 
ter, but it is probably britannia ware. 
Its ornate design suggests that it was 
made about 1840, probably in England. 
Since it is tall instead of squat we are 
inclined to think it was intended for 
coffee, not tea, and that it was prob- 
ably part of a set which originally in- 
cluded a waiter or tray, a sugar bowl, a 
cream pitcher, and a teapot which was 
lower in shape, but like this taller pot 
stood on four elaborate feet. 
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How to Keep 
Fireplaces Clean 


F you want a fireplace 
that’s easy to keepclean, 
free from soot smudges 


and smoke, and with auto- 
matic disposal of ashes— 
you can have it. Here’s 
the way to get it. 

Send for a compli- 
mentary copy of “The 
Donley Book of Fire- 





places.” Instruct your 
architect or builder to 
follow the Donley Con- 
struction plans. Have him 
install the Donley Damper 
with its smooth metal 
throat that prevents soot 
smudges and smoking. 
Insist on the Donley Ash 
Dump that automatically 
sends ashes to the base- 
ment. If you do this, your 
fireplace will be clean, 
efficient and beautiful. 


The Se Brothers 
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i} ANTIQUES 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


2 OW in its fifth year, the magazine 

2 Y , ANTIQUES is the active influence 

behind the present widespread interest in 

4 collecting. Specialized, authoritative, yet 

entertaining. Articles on American and 

4 European furniture, ceramics, glass, tex- 

tiles, metal, firearms, early American 

2 paintings, prints, old books, etc. Current 

comment, questions concerning antiques 

? intelligently answered. 

? Attractively illustrated advertisements 
of reliable antique dealers; classified col- 
umns for private wants and offerings for 

4 sale: alphabetical list of dealers by states 

. and towns. 

oO 


50 cents a copy $4.00 the year 


Send $1 for special 3 months’ trial 


ANTIQUES, Essex Bldg., Boston 


QOD CF-9 C49 CO-9 CF-9 C49 C4964 9 CO 964 99 CODCOD CO 9 C4 9D 


CHI CWI CHI CHI CHICWICHI CHI CHI ONION 











Have you read 
THE 
HOUNDS 
OF 
SPRING? 
$2.00 


at all bookstores 
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The Fudge Polls the 


Great cA merican 
Wood Fury 
“Mr. Architect, you 
are a member of the 
jury that rendered a 
unanimous verdict for 
the use of California 
Pine throughout the 
house. Why do you 
favor it for interior 

trim?” 









The rchitect says: 


“Interiors of California Pine have lasting beauty” 


“The one place where accurate joinery paint or enamel is required to ‘hide’ 
and permanent good appearance are and ‘cover’ this white-toned wood. 
most important is the interior finish Thesmooth finish Jasts, because of the 
of the home—panelling, trim, mould- absence of * grain-raising’ tendencies 
ing, mantels, bookcases, chinaclosets, _—there are no hard and soft streaks 
built-in conveniences, etc. in this wood. And because California 
Pinecontractsandexpandsbutslightly 





i 


“T have found from experience with 


2 


Ce oe Le) 


MN 


all woods that California White and 
Sugar Pine produce the most satisfac- 
tory results for all interior work.These 
woods have a soft, uniformly even 
texture which cuts easily with or 
across the grain without splintering, 
thus permitting fine sharp lines and 
contours. Nails can be easily driven 
anywhere without danger of split- 
ting, assuring the closest and most 
accurate fitting and joinery. Carpen- 
ters tell me they like to work with 
California Pine because their tools 
saw and cut so easily and do not be- 
come dulled. For these reasons instal- 


even in extremes of temperature and 
moisture, interior trim made from 
this wood ‘stays put.’ No unsightly 
cracks or openings develop to mar the 
beauty or symmetry of design or 
enameled and painted finish. 

“California Pine, in spite of its domi- 
nant service-qualities and attractive- 
ness, is not an expensive wood to use. 
Large stocks and continuous large- 
scale production assure ample sup- 
plies at moderate costs. 

“These are important reasons 
whyarchitects prefer California Pine, 
not only for interior finish, but also 

— =] for construction 





Don't stand blind- 
folded when you 
build 


Everyone who builds a home 
should know the A B C's of 
building. Our free 48 page il- 
lustrated book “Pine Homes” 
contains valuable home- 
building information set 
forth in simple, easily under- 
stood terms, with graphic il- 
lustrations of the various 
operations incident to con- 
struction; also many repro- 
ductions of attractive homes. 
An hour’s time with this 
book takes the mystery out 
of building. If you are a 


lation costs are less 
and material is not 
wasted. 
“California Pine 
has a smooth, satiny 
surface that is easy 
to paint and retains 
sleek finishes. Thus 


— 


Personnel of the Jury: throughout the prospective home-builder you 
The Architect, The Builder, The Carpenter, b u i ld i ng. l ct Wl | | will enjoy reading it. 
The Lumber Dealer, The Sash and Door Man- aS . | k 
ufacturer, The Pattern Maker, The Frame Man- pay y ou to ta 

ufacturer, The Shipper, The Cabinet Maker, The “eS " 2 

Wood Technologist, The Painter, The Manual || ith your archi 

Training Instructor. SecE and builder 


The Verdict about the many ad- 


vantages and econ- 
omies of California 


é 


Ocrs coo 2 
ce COP CO9 C69 C8904 90-0 960 2009000069 


This book will 
be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the 


“The qualities of these pines make them , 
. coupon and mail 


















— the aintcr, too, likes superior for every part of the home.” ; 
California Pine. Less as Pine.” nou 
CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION /; “fbi j. /............. Ke 
Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR, CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR, CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 
— Cahtorma White and Sugar 
*mne Manutacturers Assn. 
650 Call Bldg. San Francisco 
Please d your book 
“Pine Homes” 


Ca 





Name 

California California 
. ° . Stree 
White Pine Sugar Pine _— 
(trade fiame) City 
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“Paalman Téa Wagons 


At Home He & 
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in Every Home \ 


HERE’S a cozy little Paalman 
made 'specially for this cozy 
little home . . . a bigger Paalman 
for the big family in the big house 


across the street ...a quaint 
Chinese Paalman for some exotic 
studio. . . . There’sa Paalman Tea 


Wagon for your home, too. You'll 
love its beautiful lines, its good 
| Grand Rapids craftsmanship. . . . 
But most of all, you’ll appreciate its 
convenience and its many unique 
features. . . . Ask the nearest Paal- 
man dealer. He will be glad to show 
you many models at prices that will 
appeal. 


Paalman Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids ++ Michigan 








Send for our free booklet, | 
**Informal Hospitality’’. It 
is full of unusual informa- 
tion on informal table set- 
tings, napery, silverware, 
menus, etc. Write Dept. 19, 
and tell us the name of your 
local furniture dealer. 





CExquisite Linen 

Those who appreciate the importance of fine linen in 
creating an impression insist upon quality first—and 
always. McGibbon patrons know that fine quality may 
well be combined with prices that are decidedly eco- 
nomical. Table linen — napkins — luncheon sets — 
fancy scarfs—a remarkable selection awaits you here. 

















THE CURIOSITY BOX 


Wy E are glad to receive from our readers letters which contain definite 


information about ingenious d 


ices or ‘helpful: discoveries about the 


house, its planning, its equipment, its running, or tts grounds and gardens, 
For such material as we can use in this column we will pay from one to three 
dollars. Material not accepted will not be returned unless accompanied by a 


stamped envelope. 


pppoe is the time of year when 
garden suggestions are spe- 
cially appropriate, and we think 
this happy thought about a garden 
flower which almost everyone 
grows will appeal to many of our 
readers. It is from D. M. F., of 
New Jersey, who says: — 

People seldom realize the decora- 
tive possibilities of nasturtiums, and 
in gathering them are apt to arrange 
them in a tight bunch, as they would 
violets, with the heads all level. They 
then place them in a tall, narrow- 
mouthed vase, and promptly decide 
that though nasturtiums look pretty 
enough in the garden, they are cer- 
tainly unattractive as house flowers! 
This is a mistake. In our home nas- 
turtiums are almost the favorite 
centrepiece for our dining-table, and 
all who come to the house remark their 
beauty. Here is the secret. 

When next you gather nasturtiums 
secure the longest possible stems. 
Have ready a low bowl or vase with 
a wide mouth — a small goldfish bowl 
is excellent for this purpose — and 
then proceed to place your blossoms 
in it, one by one, crimson and orange 
and yellow, salmon and taupe, letting 
them droop as far out of the bow! as 
possible. It takes time, but the true 
lover of flowers will feel amply repaid 
by the results. In a shallow copper 
vase, against dark wood, nasturtiums 
arranged in this manner are positively 
glorious. 

x * * 


ERE is another helpful sug- 

gestion from a flower grower, 
Mrs. W. G., of Kentucky, which 
runs as follows: — 


Last summer we had our upstairs 
flower boxes filled with petunias, 
which were hardy plants when we put 
them out, but did not flourish well 
because of lack of water. It was a 
back-breaking task to carry water up- 
stairs, one can at a time, and I| began 
to be sorry | had ever attempted to 
raise flowers in the upper boxes. One 
day while | was sprinkling the grass 
with the hose | hit upon a plan by 
which I could water the boxes. | 
called one of the children in the neigh- 
borhood to come and help me with my 
new device, and while he stood down- 
stairs in the yard with the hose I ran 
upstairs and got a ball of very heavy 
twine. | unrolled enough to reach to 
the ground, and held the ball myself. 


He tied the twine to the hose and | 
drew it up. | then watered my flowers 
freely, with the slow stream. This was 
repeated about once a week, and even 
in the hottest weather we did not mind 
watering the window boxes; in fact, if 
the truth is told, the whole family 
looked forward to the job with childish 
glee! 
* * * 


RS. W. F. B., of lowa, con- 

tributes an interesting idea 
for those who raise the delicious 
vegetable kohl-rabi. This is what 
she says: — 


Kohl-rabi is a favorite family vege- 
table and we have had a plan for 
several years for keeping it in the 
garden as long as possible. When the 
plants are large enough to transplant 
we move only about one third of them, 
and these will produce the well- 
rounded vegetable. The others, be- 
cause of their close proximity, bear a 
vegetable of the carrot shape, but the 
very heavy foliage of these untrans- 
planted plants protects the kohl-rabi 
and we are able to have it on the table 
until the frosts come. 


* * * 


N the Curiosity Box for March 

we printed a suggestion from 
Mrs. H. L. A., of Michigan, which 
has brought an interesting com- 
ment from Mrs. F. L. H., of Penn- 
sylvania, which we are glad to 
print at once. She says: — 


I noticed the suggestion of Mrs. 
H. L. A., in the March Curiosity Box, 
in which she tells of keeping gladiolus 
bulbs in covered tins, and | am hasten- 
ing to give a warning about doing this. 
I tried this very method with disas- 
trous results some years ago, and, of 
twenty varieties of bulbs and seeds 
saved, at least half were a total loss 
from mould and rot. The larger seeds 
will not keep unless thoroughly dried 
first, and even then there should be 
holes in the tins for ventilation. 
Bulbs will not keep in an air-tight con- 
tainer without moulding, no matter 
how long you dry them. As | hada 
number of painted cans marked with 
the names of many varieties of seeds 
and bulbs | wanted to use them, but 
I had to learn how to do it. This is the 
method which is followed by success: 
place all seeds as gathered in paper 
bags, tie the tops with cord, and hang 
in the garage or attic until late in the 
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MELACHRINO 


Me 





Melachrino ci 
the very finest T Noto 
in the world equals Turkish 


Cri} 











GRAND DUKE BORIS of RUSSIA 


Royal prince, first cousin of the late 
czar ahd: in the hne of succession 
to the Russian throne. One of the 
many scions of royalty and nobility 
the world over who smoke and 
endorse Melachrino cigarettes. 


TRANSLATION 


I like to smoke the cigarettes Melachrino, which are 
very agreeable to the palate and aromatic. 
GRAND DUKE BORIS -# 
of RUSSIA 
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The beauty of many a home resides in the perfect 
chiming of its walls and ceilings with its period fur- 


nishings and its architectural style. Textone offers 
that surpassing loveliness to every home today. Tex- 
tone is the wonderful decorative medium with which 
you can easily reproduce the authentic wall and ceil- 


ing texture of any style or period. The range of tex- 
tural effects in this medium is practically unlimited, 
and by the easy addition of color, you can obtain 
in Textone finishes the exact tone or color combina- 
tion that harmonizes with the motif of your home. 


Made only by the United States Gypsum Company 
United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 132, 20 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


TEXTONE 


) Designs selected from National Architectural 
PrisedSreites t tor$1.00. Mail coupon to Fireproofing 
Dept. A-Z, U.S. Gypsum Co., 205 W. Monroe ot., 
Chicago, lll. 


sma 


Name 


City 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Dept. 132, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago 

Send me information and descriptive literature 
about Textone. 


S Cc = S Name....... 
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fall, when they may all be ‘canned’ at 
the same time. | also save round- 
covered paraffin-coated containers 
that oysters, Ice cream, and so forth 
come in, and place them in a rowona 
shelf in the garage until fall, when | 
puncture holes near the covers, and use 
the boxes for storing narcissus, gladio- 
lus, and hyacinth bulbs. As the sugges- 
tion from Mrs. H. L. A. made no 
mention cf holes in the containers and 
these are so important, | thought | 
would immediately write you and try 
to prevent the loss in seeds and bulbs 
which the uninitiated might encounter. 


* * * 


HIS is the season when the 

subject of screens becomes 
a most important one. We 
have had some interesting sug- 
gestions for their use from M. Y. 
R., of Indiana, which we are glad 
to print. They are as follows: — 


We have made a convenient and 
novel use of screen doors in our home 
by putting them at all of our bedroom 
doors. The regular doors are there, of 
course, opening into the rooms, but the 
screen doors are made to open out into 
the hall. The wooden part of the 
screen doors is painted white to cor- 
respond to the rest of the woodwork in 
the house, and there is just one long 
panel of screening, with no crosspiece 
of wood through the middle. There 
are attractive brass handles on the hall 
side, while there are bolts or hooks on 
the bedroom side, so we may leave the 
regular doors open all night, with only 
the screen doors locked. This may 
seem foolish, but it gives a feeling of 
protection and yet does not interfere 
with a good circulation of air through- 
out the upstairs floor both in summer 
and winter. 

When we were living in the South 
we found another use for screening 
that proved a great comfort in house- 
keeping, and that was to make a 
screened-in cupboard for fruit and 
vegetables. This cupboard had three 
or four shelves screened in on all sides 
(with doors at the front), and it stood 
on four high legs which we kept in 
small pans of water so the ants would 
not swarm up to the contents of the 
cupboard above. 

Another use we made of screening 
Was to have covers made of it for the 
tops of the chimneys and the openings 
of the fireplaces, which the flies had 
discovered were fine thoroughfares 
into the house. 

* * * 


Fae of quick thinking on the 
part of M. A. S. A., of Penn- 
sylvania, saved the day when she 
wanted some place cards in a 
hurry, and she has been kind 
enough to pass the idea along to 
us. No doubt many summer 
hostesses will use it gratefully. 
This is it: — 

| had a number of guests coming for 
luncheon, and | suddenly discovered | 
Was out of place cards. As I was far 
from a city this was a problem, but 
alter some thought it occurred to me 
that | could make use of flowers. | 
folded plain correspondence cards in 
the centre so they would stand up, 
easel fashion. Then | cut a small slit 


BOX 


in the upper left and lower right-hand 
corners of the front face of each card. 
I stuck a small flower through the top 
slit, and drew the stem across the back 
of the card, and through the lower slit. 
| used the pink blossoms of the snow- 
berry bush, but any small flower with 
a rather stiff stem may be used. Roses 
would be delightful. I then wrote the 
name of the guest across the front of 
the card, and they not only served 
their purpose but added a good bit to 
the decoration of the table. 


* * * 


NE of our most valued con- 

tributors to the Curiosity 
Box, ever since its beginning, is 
Mr. F. B., formerly of Ohio, but 
now of New York. His most 
recent contribution is of special 
interest to those who have offices 
which they would like to have a 
little out of the ordinary, and we 
know many readers will derive 
good ideas from it. He says: 


The ugliness of office partitions! 
1 had often wondered why someone 
did n’t find a way of disguising those 
awful panes of frosted glass, — be- 
sides just curtaining them, — and 
especially in an office otherwise artis- 
tic. But never did | attempt to solve 
the problem, even for myse#f, until 
| was confronted recently with such a 
partition. Of course, since the firm is 
one of an artistic nature, — decorators, 
to be specific, — this office had to 
maintain the standards of the com- 
pany. But that terrible partition! 
All oak and frosted glass! And not 
being able to get permission from the 
agent to have it painted, | was about 
ready to give up the problem as hope- 
less. 

The other day as I sat looking at 
it an idea came— and this is what 
happened. 

Now | must tell you that this is by 
no means a small partition, for it 
forms one whole wall, breaking a large 
room into a lounge and a small office 
The lounge, having furnishings of 
Spanish and Italian influence, seemed 
to demand more color; so for the tran- 
som which forms the upper half of the 
partition | selected a gauze of red and 
yellow stripe. Curtains of this hung 
full, almost from the ceiling, cover 
nearly all of the transom section. For 
the glass panels in the lower part of 
the partition | used a wallpaper of 
floweringly ornate Spanish 
This was pasted to the glass, and an 
edge, or frame, of gold passe partout 
binding next to the wood moulding 
These panels were then shellaced and 
rubbed with burnt umber thinned with 
turpentine, Which gave them a mellow 
appearance blending perfectly with 
the ancient Italian chairs, Oriental 
rugs, and the old surplice that covers 
the table. Our customers never fail 


design 


to say, ‘Such a charming room not 
a bit like the usual office.’ And we say 
to ourselves that it is a lucky thing 


they did not see the wall when it was 
just a common partition 


* * * 


ANY of the modern hooked 
rugs are garish in color, and 
we are glad to learn from the sug- 
gestion sent in by H. S. W., ol 
New York, that these bright tones 
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YOU MAY éAink your 
floors look good enough 
but that’s only because 
you’ve become accus- 
tomed to their dingi- 
ness. If you want to 
see them as others do, 
merely refinish a small 
spot under a rug, and 
compare the old sur- 
face with the new. The 
difference is usually 
amazing. Only then do 
you realize how much 
your home is handi- 
capped by your floors 
—how much more at- 
tractive it could be if 
only those floors could 
be improved. They can 
be. With the Ponsell 
you improve them 
yourself—easily, 








SCRAPE and REFINISH 
YOUR FLOORS yourself 


This amazing little machine does all the heavy work— 

scrapes, sandpapers, refinishes—then keeps your floors 

in perfect condition forever after—costs but a fraction 
of one refinishing job. 


Loox at your floors. Are you satisfied 
with them? Completely satisfied? Proud 
of them? 

You could be. You could make them 
ten times lovelier. You could make them 
envied by every neighbor—admired by 
every visitor. Within a day you could 
transform them—quickly change them 
from dingy surfaces, luckily covered up 
for the most part by rugs, to gleaming, 
spotless places of which you hate to hide 
a single inch, 

“Oh no!” you say, “Not my floors!” 
Oh yes, we answer, your floors, ANY 
floors. The most neglected floors have pos- 
sibilities. Layer upon layer of old shellac 
and varnish may disfigure them. Year 
upon year of ground-in dirt may seem- 
ingly defy removal. Yet underneath there 
is the clean and honest wood—the hidden 
warmth and color of the grain. 

“But, the expense?” you say. “I’ve had 
them give me estimates. What about the 
hundreds of dollars refinishing will cost 
me?” This advertisement offers you a way 
to overcome that difficulty. It calls your 
attention to the most remarkable machine 
ever made for household use—a machine 
that refinishes floors, scrubs floors, pol- 
ishes floors—a machine that costs but a 
fraction of what you usually pay for one 
refinishing job. With it you yourself re- 
finish floors with ease. The apparently 
impossible job of taking off shellac or 

} 





varnish becomes absurdly easy. The man:- | 
festly back-breaking jobs of sand-papering | 


and rubbing in new wax turns out to be a 
matter of merely guiding a machine. 

And this refinishing only needs to be 
done once! The floor never has to be re- 
finished again! Afterward a little waxing 
and polishing with the machine once in a 
while—an operation so simple that a child 
can master it—eeps your floors looking 
as though they had been refinished the 
day before, 

This is not mere enthusiasm. The claims 





we make can easily be demonstrated. In 
twenty-four branch offices we have men 
ready and anxious to show you, in your 
own home, what the Ponsell Floor Machine 
can do. In thousands of homes it has al- 
ready won the unqualified praise of users. 
It not only refinishes and polishes wood 
floors, but scrubs linoleum floors spot- 
lessly clean without the least splashing. 


It does away with all the drudgery. 
Gone 1s the stooping and kneeling, the 
wear and tear on your hands of water, 
soap, cleaning fluids, scrubbing brushes 
and wet rags. Then the machine polishes 
the linoleum with a result far surpassing 
anything you have ever known; a shiny, 
immaculate surface that dust and dirt 
have a hard time sticking to, 


Just what the Ponsell Floor Machine 
does, and how it does it, ‘is a fascinating 
story. It is a story that every home-owner 
should read. We offer you an interesting 
booklet that contains it—a clear, brightly 
told description interlarded with explana 
tory pictures. With your eyes on your 
floors, can you say, “No, I am not inter- 
ested’? Take the first step toward more 
beautiful rooms. Mail the coupon or write 
a letter for further information on how to 
refinish your floors yourself. Ask us for a 
FREE demonstration—or, if you are too 
far from our nearest office, a ten-day 


FREE trial. 





Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 
Dept. 29 
220-230 West 19th St., New York City 


Please mail me complete inforniation 
and prices regarding your Electric Floor 
Machine. This dves not obligate me in any 
way whatever. 
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More New 
Designs 


The ‘‘Falmouth”’ is another of the new Shaw Spinets. 
Its smart lines, its excellent Grand Rapids workman- 
ship, and its quaint charm makes it a harmonious 
addition to the well appointed home. 
Amply provided with drawers and compartments, a 
sliding writing bed and a top that folds and locks, the New Style Folder 
Falmouth at once becomes @  wenttaple: "pTVAEe aa ee ote 
office’’ for the housewife. of the well known 
This model is but one of the sixty Shaw Spinets of _ ES amo e eg 
ifere lec a ae — fe e or it. rite ept. 
different styles and sizes and prices. They may be seen ang give us the name 
and purchased in retail furniture stores, only. 


of your local dealer. 
H.E.SHAW FURNITURE CO. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Spinet Desk Headquarters 
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Wherever, whenever, however tea 
is is to be served, good taste suggests 
i Hall’s China Teapots — non-craz- 
ing, heat retaining. A selection in 
which you will find just the shape 
i and decoration you want at a good 
x store near you. 
“Smee - HALL CHINA COMPANY 
Dept. B, East Liverpool, Ohio — 
Ore ay on 
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may be softened. This is her 
method: — 


Old hooked rugs which time has 
pleasingly faded are considered much 
more livable than the newer ones of 
more brilliant colorings. But as there 
are hardly enough old ones to go 
around, and even if they are found, 
their prices are often prohibitive, it 
may be well to know that several pots 
of dye and a small, stiff brush will 
transform gaudy flowers or geometric 
designs into harmonizing colors. A rug 
which may now really offend the eye 
with too glaring greens and crimsons 
may be changed, right on the floor, into 
soft tans, olives, and wine colors. You 
must be careful not to mix the colors 
on the strands, and it is best to put on 
one color at a time, parting each strand 
carefully, wetting thoroughly, and 
letting dry. This is all you have to 
remember, and it really is highly 
gratifying to transform some rug whose 
colors grate on your nerves into a thing 
of beauty. 

eee 


N unusual use for an everyday 

implement is alwavs interest- 

ing, and this suggestion from A. 

H. D., of Massachusetts, is quite 
unique. She says: — 


Having a Cape Cod fire lighter and 
no fireplace in which to use it, | 
adapted it to a useful purpose in my 
kitchen, where it looks very attractive 
and jaunty on top of the gas range. 
The inner part has been replaced by 
a small dish mop with a black en- 
ameled handle, whose mop end is 
treated with oil. A quick rub with this 
keeps the range shining clean and free 
from rust, and the lighter has an excuse 
for being. 

* * 


RS. Z. M., of Nebraska, has 
been generous with her ex- 
cellent ideas for little ways of 
making life easier, and the follow- 
ing four contributions are from 
her. The first one runs as fol- 
lows: — 

The constant banging of a screen 
door is most annoying. It can be ef- 
fectually silenced by fastening on to 
the door frame, where the screen door 
strikes, two pieces of felt about an 
inch square, cut from a discarded felt 
hat. One piece should go near the top 
of the door and one near the bottom. 
These may be tacked on with small 
tacks, but it is even better to glue 
them. 


The second is: — 


It is a wise plan to have a special 
rug, a little larger than a good-sized 
trunk, kept in the guestroom, or any 
cther room where a trunk is likely to 
stand. It need not be expensive, but 
should harmonize in color with the 
other rugs in the room. If a trunk is 
set down squarely on this rug when it 


$$ 


is carried into the room the floor will 
receive no damage, and the house. 
keeper will rejoice. 

And the third is equally good, 
It is as follows: — 


Wallpaper to be used for patching 
torn places should be laid out in the 
sun until it has faded to match the 
paper to be mended. The patch 
should not be cut out, as the Straight 
lines would show on the wall. Instead 
tear out a patch, purposely making it 
very irregular in shape, then from the 
back peel off thin layers of the paper 
all around the edges so that the paper 
may be as thin as possible. It is al 
most impossible to detect such a patch 
as this when it is dried on the wall, 


The fourth and last is as novel 
as the others, and is one which 
all housekeepers will find helpful. 
This is it: — 

When oilcloth is tacked on to a 
table it soon tears around the tacks and 
begins to wrinkle and crack and must 
be replaced with new material. To 
remedy this, before tacking the oil- 
cloth paste it on to the table with 
ordinary flour paste in which there are 
no lumps. After that tack the edges, 
and when the paste is dry the oil- 
cloth will stay in place and will give 
twice the usual amount of wear. 
Many people do not know that if old 
oilcloth is varnished, or is given a coat 
of white paint followed by a coat of 
varnish, it will be practically the same 
as a new oilcloth. And the restoring 
process takes but little longer to ac- 
complish than removing the old fabric 
and replacing it with new. 


* ** 


| PRACTICAL short cut ina 

necessary household task is 
sent us by Mrs. C. G. W., of 
New York, who says: — 

Nearly everyone these days is 
cleaning silver by the easy, efficient 
aluminum soapsuds method, but how 
many know that tarnished brass may 
be made gleaming in the same way? 
Into an aluminum container put one 
tablespoon or more of soap-flakes and 
upon this pour the necessary quantity 
of boiling water to cover the articles to 
be cleaned. Brass candlesticks, door- 
knockers, ash trays, and so forth, in 
fact anything brass and not too large, 
should have a semiannual bath. Let 
the pieces remain in the solution from 
fifteen minutes to an hour, depending 
upon the age and tarnish. Then remove 
them and with a wad of fine steel wool 
go over each piece, which should then 
be wiped dry with a cloth, and rubbed 
gently with melted paraffin or linseed 
oil to prevent further erosion. The 
brass will look like new with prac 
tically all the usual hard work avoided 
If you have brass pieces too large for 
the aluminum treatment, polish very 
hard with a mixture of household am- 
monia, salt, and vinegar, plus wads of 
steel wool. This also gives fine results. 
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a patch O love fine silver is an American tradition. Back 
— before the 1800’s happy brides and gracious host- 
fe esses treasured their few pieces above everything 
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elpful else. And well they might, for nothing finer in the 
work of Early American craftsmen is to be found 
Mes than wrought by these old master silversmiths. But 
-KS an . . . 
d must today the few pieces that remain are almost priceless. 
al. To 
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eae of Early American Silver—in the Metropolitan 
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if ol our new pattern. Its name—the Early American— 
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pg, homes to express the decorative spirit of early 
fabric American days and ways. In such homes the Early 
American Style in Treasure Solid Silver is a final 

. note of lovely harmony with all its surroundings. 
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choose. And the same precious metal through and 
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AMERICAN, |DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 











The baby born into a home 
heated and ventilated by an 
IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN 
Radiators has a big start. 
Their protective influence 
upon children’s health cane 
not be over-estimated. Write 
us today for free Catalog, 
Buffalo. N.Y. 


Buildings thus equipped bring quicker sale or higher rent. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 





Sales Offices in Principal Cities U. S., Canada & Europe 


























Istrian Stone Semi-Circular 
Seat from Italy . « . $750 

















From Gardens of 
Yesterday... to You 


For years and years some of these lovely 
garden pieces have enhanced the splendor 
of Italian villas. The hand of Time, a 
touch of Old World romance, have given 
them inimitable charm. They will help 
make your garden a mirage of the past, a 
restful spot to seek for thought, for sa 
for quietude. 

Since 1827, nearly one hundred years, 
we have imported this garden furniture 
through exclusive sources abroad. Our 
collection contains a wide variety of rare 
pieces; their equal cannot be found else- 
where. Some are exquisitely colored, all 
are of faultless design. Your inspection 
and inquiries invited. 











Istrian StoneVasel: 
fromltaly. $300 fort, 
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Colour, and Interior Decora- 
tion, by Basil Ionides. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1926. 81 pages. Illustrated 
with photographs and _ repro- 
ductions of water colors. 7} 
x 10 inches. $3.75. 

HIS new English book on 

color and interior decoration 
has an attractive cover which 
would tempt anyone to pick it up 
and dip into its contents. The 
reader will wish to finish the vol- 
ume once he has started it, for he 
will find it a delightful exposition 
on the use of color from a fresh, 
modern point of view. 

Each of the most important 
colors has a chapter which gives 
its proper adaptation to decora- 
tion, with a full-page ‘ Decorative 
Scheme’ telling just how to treat 
the walls, woodwork, ceilings, 
floors, curtains, and even the 
smaller accessories of pictures, 
cushions, and ornaments. 

The illustrations include many 
photographs, as well as full-page 
reproductions of interiors from 
water colors by W. B. E. Ranken, 
R. I. All these illustrations reveal 
the profusion of very beautiful 
furniture, both ancient and mod- 
ern, to be found in English homes. 


The Potters and Potteries of 
Bennington, by John Spargo. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, and Antiques Incorporat- 
ed, 1926. Illustrated. 270 
pages text. 11 x 8} inches. 
$20.00. 

T may be a cause for wonder 

that Bennington pottery should 
have won such widespread interest 
on the part of collectors and 
others, since it can boast of so 
slight an antiquity. Most of the 
ware which interests collectors was 


century ago. And it is not ware of 
extraordinary beauty, though per- 


haps it may be said to make up in 
quaintness for what it lacks in 
artistic qualities. 

The truth of the matter is, how- 
ever, that Americans have not 
much early pottery or porcelain to 
be interested in. The _ potter's 
craft was one of the latest to be 
developed in this country, and 
most of the tableware used prior to 
the Civil War was imported. The 
interest of the American china 
collector became centred on Ben- 
nington ware largely for lack of 
older or more interesting objects. 

For a number of years the word 
Bennington has been familiar to 
all of us who have collected Ameri- 
can antiques on a greater or 
smaller scale. Every antique shop 
has its Bennington offerings, 
largely brown glazed ware in the 
form of pitchers and other uten- 
sils, as well as mantel ornaments. 
Everybody has come to know ina 
general way what Bennington 
ware is — or has thought he knew, 
for it now appears that, though 
the Bennington dog and the Ben- 
nington cow creamer and the 
hound-handled pitcher may be 
authentic enough, much of our 
information concerning the pot- 
ters and their work has been in- 
accurate. We have thought of 
Christopher Webber Fenton as the 
producer of most of the ware de- 
serving the name of Bennington, 
not recognizing the fact that most 
of the credit should have gone to 
the Norton family. 

Mr. John Spargo has now come 
forward to set us right on all these 
details. He has produced one of 
those splendid, authoritative, last- 
word books which will supersede 
all that has formerly been written 
on this subject. It is a magnificent 
piece of careful research. Whether 
the result is worthy of the labor ts 
a matter that some will doubt, 
who think that exactitude in dates 
and such matters is of minor im- 
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Microscopic Enlargement 


THE wearing qualities of 
Preston Shingles depend 
not only on the quality 
but also on the quantity 
of asphalt which each 
shingle contains. If you 
examine the edgeof a 
Preston Shingle you will 
notice that it is practically 
a solid body of asphalt. 
This feature of Preston 
Shingles accounts for their 
remarkable wearing qual- 
ities. 











— House designed by Mr. Le- 
land H. Lyon, Architect, 402 
Madison Avenue, New York 
City, showing Preston Mas- 
swe Rectangular Shingles. 
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RESTON Shingles harmonize per- 

fectly with any type of architec- 
ture. Foursoft color tones— Red, Blue- 
black, Green and Sunset—are pro- 
duced by the slate particles with 
which they are surfaced. 








Preston Shingles produce a distinct 
shadow line. Preston “Massive’”’ is the 
thickest flexible asphalt shingle on the 
market, and one-third thicker than a 
standard No. | Slate Shingle. 


Preston Shingles have remarkable 


KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


endurance. This is due not only to 
this thickness but because they are a 
solid body of asphalt. 


Whether you are planning to build 
or re-roof you will find many valuable 
suggestions in our free book “The 
Magic Touch of Preston Roofing.” It 
is beautifully illustrated to show the 
color effects of Preston Shingles. We 
shall also be glad to give you the name 
of a dealer in your neighborhood who 
can supply you with Preston Roofing. 


- Dept E10 - YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Send for this 
beautiful book 


(NO CHARGE) 


If you intend to build or remodel, 
let us send this book of deluxe 
Roddis Doors without cost. It js 
new and illustrates in color the 
most popular designs. 


The doors are the most conspicuous 
and important part of any building; 
therefore, they should be selected 
with the greatest care. 


Beautiful and permanent Roddis 
Doors are carried in stock in Gen- 
uine African Mahogany, Unselected 
Birch and Plain Red Oak. 


Send for the book today, and se- 
lect the doors for your new home. 


RODDIS LUMBER & VENEER CO. 
MARSHFIELD, WIS. 


The beautiful entrance 
door below isillustrated 
in Genuine African 
Mahogany. It is also 
carried in stock in Un- 
selected Birch and Plain 
Red Oak. 
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RODDIS NO. 700 


This charming French 
door will add elegance 
and dignity to any 
home. Illustration 
shown in African Ma- 
hogany—also furnished 
in other woods. 








RODDIS NO. 615 


ODDIS DOORS 


GENUINE Jfrican MAHOGANY 


Permanent: Cannot warp, sag, shrink, swell, check 
or separate—no danger of later trimming. 


Sound-Proof: No thin, vibrating panels to carry or 
transmit sound and objectionable noise. 


Sanitary: No unsightly panels and moulding to 


provide lodging places for dust, dirt and germs. 
Fire-Resisting: Requires over one hour for blow- 
torch to burn through a Roddis door—less than three 
minutes to pierce an ordinary panel door. 

Finish: Can be finished in any color to harmonize 
with woodwork, furniture and decorations. 


Enduring Beauty: A permanent investment 19 
beauty and service. African mahogany survives all 
changing vogues in woodwork and improves with 
age. Today mahogany costs less than ever. 

Low-Priced: Manufactured in large quantities and 
carried in stock so that prices are extremely low 
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portance; but it is always well to 
have one work of final authority. 
Correctness may be an end in 
| itself. . 

| To my way of thinking, the 
| more superficial, more popular, 
| sometimes less accurate treat- 
| ments of these subjects have their 
| place in the scheme of things. To 
| many inquirers a work like Mr. 
| 

| 


Spargo’s is too formidable even 
when it is available. And yet our 
knowledge must remain incom- 
plete until the final authoritative 
work of reference has been pro- 
duced. 

This handsome new. volume 
justifies expectations in every 
way, in format as well as in con- 
tents. The edition is limited; it 
will not, in its present form, find 
its way to many private shelves. 
But it will always stand on the 
reference shelves of the public 
library to answer disputed points 
about Bennington. 

It deals with every phase of the 
subject, and makes plain, first of 
all, that two stories are to be con- 
sidered —that of the Norton 
family, and that of Fenton and the 
United States Pottery. The first 
productions of Captain John Nor- 
ton may fairly be classed as 
antiques. They were largely crude 
earthenware. A little brown earth- 
enware jug is known to have been 
made at Bennington as early as 
1798. The manufacture of stone- 
ware and salt-glaze ware followed 
not long after. 

After 1830 Captain Norton’s 
son Luman extended the business, 
erecting a new building in 1833. 
In 1839 he employed his son-in- 
law, Christopher Fenton, but not 
as a partner. Julius Norton, Lu- 
man’s son, became sole owner 
about 1840, taking Fenton into 
partnership with him about 1844. 
Thus we are informed that the 
Bennington potteries had some- 
thing of a history long before the 
advent of Fenton. 

Fire destroyed the works in 
1845, and a larger factory was 
built. Parian porcelain, Rocking- 
ham, and other wares were added 
to the output. Then, in 1847, the 
Norton-Fenton partnership was 
dissolved. But the Norton family 
continued in business until 1894, 
compieting almost exactly a cen- 
tury of activity. 

Though Fenton was for a time 
associated with the Nortons, Mr. 
Spargo makes clear his independ- 
ent career by devoting a separate 
chapter to it. The Fenton potter- 
les were established in 1848, Fen- 
ton having from time to time 
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various associates and partners, 
the chief of whom was Alanson 
Lyman. Their business became 
the United States Pottery Com- 
pany in 1849 and failed in 1858. 

Probably collectors of Benning- 
ton ware will begin to revise their 
scale of values after this. Not all 
of the Bennington is equally rare 
or equally good. Mr. Spargo has 
done much to make this clear. He 
has also given vitality to the per- 
sonalities of these Yankee potters. 
His biographical material, drawn 
from diaries and similar original 
sources, is exceedingly illuminat- 
ing and interesting. 

The latter half of the volume 
deals with equally important mat- 
ters—the kinds of ware pro- 
duced, the marks, the employed 
craftsmen. Finally, there is a 
splendid collection of photographic 
plates, including over thirty half- 
tones and eight in color. 

I once wrote a chapter on Ben- 
nington myself, and | accept with 
humility Mr. Spargo’s strictures 
on the slipshod inaccuracies of 
previous writers. It is true that we 
were inaccurate in some details, 
since we did not live in Benning- 
ton and did not spend years in 
unearthing obscure documents 
and running down elusive clues, as 
Mr. Spargo has done. He has 
wrought painstakingly and con- 
scientiously, and it is doubtful if 
further light will ever be shed on 
this fascinating subject. 

— WaLTER A. DYER 


English Rooms and Their Deco- 
ration at a Glance, by Charles 
H. Hayward. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. 6x 83 
inches. 289 pages. Fully illus- 
trated by pen-and-ink drawings 
by the author. $2.50. 


HIS volume is a companion to 
English Furniture at a Glance 
by the same author, and will be a 
useful handbook for architects and 
students of English architecture. 
The author covers the develop- 
ment of the English house interior 
from the early Gothic period until 
the close of the eighteenth century. 
The illustrations are accompanied 
by historic and descriptive notes, 
and range from the work of the 
Norman and Gothic times to that 
of Inigo Jones, and Wren. Besides 
the many sketches of rooms there 
are decorative details such as 
staircases, paneling, doors and 
doorcases, overmantels, and door- 
ways. 
In most cases a sketch of a 
room is followed by a page of 
its best architectural details. 
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@his quaint Japanese “Hiroshigi” design in various colorings, on grays, 
putties, olives or mulberry background, makes a charming hall, living room, 
or dining room wall. 


Lloyd 
JAPANESE GRASSCLOTH 


awall covering of unusual charm 






[etal tt ever-growing popularity of Lloyd Japan- 
ese Grasscloth is due to its beauty, coloring, and 
ruggedness. It is a hand made material unique 
in its manufacture. It is made from stripped 
honeysuckle vines woven by hand, backed with 


cilled on by hand. The plain effects are also very popular and 
come in all shades. 
Grasscloth on the wall brings into the home a touch of nature. 
The natural lustre of the honeysuckle vine will never vanish. 
The Lloyd collection of Japanese Grasscloth as well as English, 
French, Belgian and other wallpapers is the largest and most 
varied in America. 

Your decorator or dealer will show you Lloyd grasscloths and wall- 

papers or, if none be available, we will gladly send samples if you 


will write describing the rooms to be decorated, the style of furni- 
ture used, the color of draperies and color scheme preferred. 


W.H.S. Lloyd C O. 


105 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN 
570 Atlantic Ave. 


NEWARK 


CHICAGO 
4 Walnut Street 


434 So. Wabash Ave. 


FOR OVER IMPORTERS OF GOOD WALLPAPER 


FORTY YEARS 
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W.H. S. LLOYD COMPANY, 105 West 40th Street, New York 
Please send a sample of the Grasscloth illustrated 
above (Hiroshigi). 
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“ How could a draft pass this | 


EE what a barrier the Higgin All-Metal Weather Strip presents to 

air currents. The metal strip that rises from the window frame is 
hugged by the metal insert in the window sash. Thus a draft, before it 
could enter the room, would have to penetrate 
this snug metal-to-metal contact. 
To install Higgin All-Metal Weatherstrip is to 
save many a fuel dollar, incidentally covering the 
cost of the installation, and making the heating 
system in your home a cozy reality. 
Ask your architect or write for an estimate and 
the two books illustrated. There is a Higgin 
service man in every principal city. Look for 
Higgin in your telephone directory. 


The Higgin Mfg. Co. 
503 are St., Sowpest, Kentucky 





7, Canad fa 





These books show how Higgin 
screens and weather strips are 
designed for your home. Send 
for them. 

















Residence of 
Wm. E. Watkins, 
Beverly Farms, 
Mass 


A Health Resort— at Home 


the skin from becoming dry and 
wrinkled. 

You can always depend on the 
Kelsey Warm Air Generator to 
provide an adequate amount otf 
heat in the coldest weather — 
even for the most remote room. 
And it uses the smallest possible 
amount of fuel. 


The air in a Kelsey-heated home 
is always alive and invigorating. 
That is because it is fresh air and 
is kept in constant circulation. 
The moisture which is auto- 
matically added to the air helps 
to prevent headaches, colds, and 
other ills. It also tends to keep 


Write for interesting booklet which tells why 


HE Ke LSENV ®**"" 


Canada 
WARM AIR GENERATOR 


Dealers 
(Trade Mark Registered) 








Boston 
60 Sudbury St. 


New York 


565 Fifth Ave. Principal Cities 


306 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The English Inn Past and Pres- 
ent, by Harold Donaldson 
Eberlein and A. E. Richard- 
son. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1926. 144 illustrations 
$7.50. 308 pp. 10 x 7} inches. 


VERITABLE triumph of the 
bookmaker’s.art, The English 
Inn Past and Present commends 
itself to groups of readers who can- 
not easily be brought together 
through methods of arbitrary 
classification. By way of sugges- 
tion we recommend it to the archi- 
tect no less than to the prospective 
summer traveler, and to the gen- 
eral reader no less than to one 
whose interest centres about the 
Merrie England of Hotspur and 
good Prince Hal. 

Messrs. Richardson and Eber- 
lein have achieved what is rare in 
book production: they have as- 
sembled a volume which has both 
substance and charm. The archi- 
tect will achieve therein a wealth 
of practical suggestion and no 
little inspiration, while the tourist 
who takes his traveling seriously 
will discover itineraries and sug- 
gested routes which even the best 
guidebooks do not contain. Fur- 
thermore, the essence of romance 
which is here secured between 
book covers is sufficient to fire the 
imagination of one who picks up 
the book for an odd half hour, and 
to carry the average reader on to 
the end in spite of himself. The 
half-tone illustrations, which num- 
ber well over one hundred, are 
unusually well reproduced, and 
the volume fully justifies itself 
historically. 

Chapter | considers the medi- 
eval inn, and from this point 
the development is traced down 
through Tudor and Stuart times 
to the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. London inns are given a 
special chapter, and the small inns, 
alehouses, and wayside taverns of 
provincial cities and country 
towns are likewise regarded sepa- 
rately. Considerable space is 
allotted to old tavern signs; and 
coaches, coaching roads, and va- 
rious methods of travel are dis- 
cussed in detail. Throughout, the 
authors have been mindful of 
their purpose — to treat the inn 
‘both as a structure and as a 
repository of social life.” An ap- 


tii. 


pendix, a comprehensive index, 
maps, and drawings are aids which 
the reader or student will not {aij 
to appreciate. 

It is not too much to say that 
this volume has the flavor of g 
good Yorkshire pudding, a mug 
of hard Wiltshire ale, and a cut of 
the best roast beef of old England; 
nor to state that it appeases the 
appetite as well. Furthermore, the 
subject is not inadequate to the 
careful treatment which the av- 
thors have accorded it; English 
inns are not to be scoffed at. 
Closing the book, one is reminded 
of the remark made by a sometime 
English visitor at the Wayside 
Inn to a ‘genteel lady’ of his ac- 


quaintance: ‘This would be con- 
sidered a good inn even in 
England.’ 


Drawing, its History and Uses, 
by W.A.S. Benson. New York: 
Oxford University Press, Ameri- 


can Branch. 1925. 109 pages. 
5> xX 8 inches. Illustrated. 
$2.25. 


HIS small book is interesting 

to those who are in sympathy 
with the great movements in art 
of the nineteenth century in which 
William Morris and John Ruskin 
were leaders. Their creed was that 
‘Art must be a maimed and 
stunted thing until the whole 
community feels the need for 
beauty in the ordinary surround- 
ings of daily life and until those 
who work with their hands feel 
pride and joy in their handiwork. 
Mr. Benson, the author, was 
trained for the law, but in the 
midst of his Oxford course he 
announced his intention of ‘ Aban- 
doning Classic Studies’ and be- 
coming an architect and crafts- 
man. He established shops in 
London where beautitul articles 
in metal were made, and became 
the warm friend of Morris, Burne- 
Jones, William De Morgan, and 
other great artists and craftsmen 
of the day. 

His essays on drawing, gathered 
together in this volume, are 
scholarly and readable. The 
illustrations consist of line draw- 
ings and photogravures of well 
known works of art, and include 
several architectural plans, and 
topographical maps. 
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THE natural ruggedness and soft colorings of Tudor 
Stone give it an age-old appearance that 1s particularly 
pleasing when found in conjunction with walls of brick 
and stone. The slate, taken from our own quarries in 
Vermont, is mined, cut, and laid in accordance with a 
design especially worked out in advance, thus assuring 
a roof of perfect architectural harmony. 


Our Architects’ Service Department, under the 
personal supery isionof Mr. Walter McQuade, a prac- 
ticing architect, will be glad to cooperate with you and 
your architect in planning a Tudor Stone Roof. 

We shall be pleased to send you, upon request, a 
copy of our illustrated booklet, which fully describes 
Tudor Stone for Flagging and Roofs. 
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Our Flagging St Slate’ is unsurpassed for garden ale 
and interior and exterior flooring. We are prepared to 
supply flagging slate in any quantity, size and finish, 
aad in a wide range of colors. 


Piging-and Melson Hlate- Company 


NEW YORK 
Sales Office and Architects’ Service Department: 101 Park Avenue 


Quarries and Main Office: 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
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West Pawlet, Vermont 
CHICACO 
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seasons. 


We invite direct inquiries. 


Celestial Street 








ROOKWOOD 


is a matter of much thought at Rookwood to 
produce pottery which has in itself rare elements 
of beauty and is adaptable to the flowers of all 


Our distributor in your locality may help you in 
your selection of a piece for the home, or as a gift. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CoO. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 














Early American 
Reproductions 






An exact reproduction of an original 
Colonial Chest. This is a reproduction 
of one of the earliest Colonial Antiques, 
used in Salem, } s. Fan decorations 
and cabriole le are characteristic. 
Solid brass handles are exact copies 
from the original. Genuine mahogany 
made and finished entirely by hand. 
Made to last for generations. 

No. 5108 — SALEM CHEST 
SIZE: 40 inches wide, 21 inches deep 
38 inches high 

SPECIAL PRICE 
Full freight allowed 
anywhere in U. S. 
Made also in Antique Maple $107.50 
We have shipped our furniture to all 
parts of the world 
complete — from coast to coast. 
We pack carefully and assume all 
risks of safe delivery at your de- 
pot. Every Winthrop Reproduc- 
tion is guaranteed to be exactly as 
represented. Write for Portfolio 






tions in Mahogany and Maple, 


also Banjo Clocks. 


424 Park Square Bid¢. 
Boston, Mass. 
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— furnishing homes | 


B-9 of other Colonial Reproduc- | 


Winthrop Furniture Co. | 


$97.50. 














The 
Little Garden 


Series 


Edited by 
Mrs. Francis King 


1. THE LITTLE GARDEN 


3 


4 


5 


6 


by Mrs. Francis King 
. VARIETY IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
by Mrs. Francis King 


. THE LITTLE GARDEN FOR LITTLE 
MONEY 
by Kate Brewster 


. PEONIES IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
by Mrs. Edward Harding 
. DESIGN IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
by Fletcher Steele 
. ROSES IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
by G. A. Stevens 
EACH, ILLUSTRATED $1.75 
Atlantic Monthly Bookshop 


8 Arlington St., Boston 



































HIS year we return to our 

original custom of using on our 
September issue the cover design 
which was awarded First Prize in 
our Annual Cover Competition. 
It is interesting to note that the 
winner of this prize this year, 
Alice Bolam Preston, was also the 
recipient of the same prize last 
year. Mrs. Preston is an_ illus- 
trator and designer at present 
living in Beverly Farms, Massa- 
chusetts. She is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School 
and a member of several Art 
Associations on the North Shore, 
where her work has been shown at 
all their exhibitions. We have 
arranged to have a limited num- 
ber of reprints of this design made 
without the lettering, which we 
will send to anyone requesting one 
and enclosing sixteen cents with 


his request. Mark well those 
words, ‘a limited number.’ 
xe * 
HE announcement of our 


Fifth Annual Competition for 
Cover Designs to be used on the 
House Beautiful, which you will 
find on page 252 of this issue, con- 
tains some special features which 
ought to make it an even more 
interesting event than the pre- 
vious one. This announcement 
comes a month earlier this year 
and the closing date also has been 
moved ahead. The _ increasing 
popularity of our Cover Exhibi- 
tion is the reason for these depar- 
tures from the usual. We have had 
so many requests for the Exhibi- 
tion from the far West that next 
year we shall make an effort to 
send it to the Pacific Coast. 


es 


Our frontispiece this month was 
reproduced from a painting made 
especially for us by Gerrit A. 
Beneker, who has given us a 
beautiful representation of a typi- 
cal Cape Cod cottage. , What per- 
son in his right mind could choose 
to live in a bungalow when he 
might have a home as full of 
charm as this cottage is! Mr. 
Beneker is an artist who lives in 
Truro, Massachusetts, and is thor- 
oughly appreciative of the menace 
that will come to all those things 
which contribute to the restfulness 
of the quaint atmosphere and sim- 
ple spirit of Cape Cod if her real 
estate dealers pursue a policy of 
indiscriminate selling, regardless 
of who is buying and of what is to 
be done with the land sold. Last 
spring Mr. Beneker gave ‘A Little 
Talk on Art,’ before a meeting of 


OVERHEARD IN THE 
EDITOR’S OFFICE 


the Cape Cod Chamber of Com. 
merce at Hyannis, Massachusetts, 
from which the following sentences 
are quoted: ‘If you, as business 
men, will foster the preservation of 
traditional atmosphere and spirit 
of Cape Cod and promote new 
development and building in keep- 
ing with this historic, quaint, and 
charming spirit, you will find 
yourselves building on a founda- 
tion which not only will constantly 
tend to enhance and increase the 
desire of appreciative people to 
come here, but will also increase 
the value of your own property as 
well. . . . What we should try to 
do is to foster and promote appre- 
ciation not only in others but in 
ourselves as well. . . . Good Art 
is also good Business.’ Mr. Bene- 
ker has recently completed a por- 
trait of Commander Donald B. 
Mac Millan, Arctic explorer, which 
is to be hung in the Annual Art 
Association Exhibition at Prov- 
incetown, Massachusetts. 


es & 


DENTICALLY the same note 

of warning contained in Mr. 
Beneker’s address is sounded in the 
article ‘Cape Cod’ by Mary 
Rogers Bangs, whose descriptions 
of the cottages used as illustrations 
contain the very essence of the 
Cape atmosphere. Miss Bangs 
lives in Boston and is the author of 
the following books: Jeanne d’ Arc, 
Maid of France; High Bradford, a 
Story of the Cape; and Old Cape 
Cod. 

A competition conducted by the 
Cape Cod Real Estate Board fora 
house designed in the Cape Cod 
style was won by Howe, Manning 
& Almy, a firm of architects with 
offices in Boston. It is interesting 
to note that the members of this 
firm are all women. Indeed, Miss 
Almy was at one time connected 
with the House Beautiful Home 
Builders’ Service Bureau. 


* * * 


F course there was much ex- 

citement in the Office in 
anticipation of publishing photo- 
graphs of Arthur Rackham’s 
home, and our interest was all the 
greater as we understood that this 
is the first direct story Mr. Rack- 
ham has permitted to be printed 
about himself. He chose P. G. 
Konody to write it, as he consid- 
ers Mr. Konody to be England's 
best art critic, with a deeper, finer 
feeling for art than any other 
writer in England. Mr. Rackham 
directed the taking of the photo 
graphs himself, choosing the rafter 
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ATLAS NOW ADDS BEAUTY TO CONCRETE’S STRENGTH AND ECONOMY 





























THE CADET BARRACKS, EAST 
WING, WEST POINT MILITARY 
ACADEMY. CANOPIES, BAY 
AND 103 GROTESQUES OF CAST 
STONB MADE WITH ATLAS. 
CRAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON, 
ARCHITECTS. C. T. WILLS, CON- 
TRACTOR. CAST STONE MADE 
y CONCRETE CO. 
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(Teer COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE ) 
Pie Bice, Great Gate TS poate 








URPASSING in scope and freedom 

any other material now in use, 
Atlas White Portland Cement trans- 
forms concrete into a creative archi- 
tectural medium. Distinguished form, 
color and surface textures can now be 
united at reasonable expense with per- 
manent stability and strength. 


The ease of handling and moderate 
cost of Atlas restore the balance between 
beauty and economic value. With 
equal facility, it shapes rugged masses 
or exquisite details. With Atlas White, 
refined or radiant color can be achieved, 


AILA 


and textures can be produced as deli- 
cate or bold as any architect’s desire. 


Made with Ad/as, concrete returns full 
value for every dollar spent. The Gothic 
beauty of the Great Gate of Trinity 
College, Cambridge—built by Tudor 
kings—could be reproduced today 
with ageless solidity and strength in 
concrete made with A/J/as. 

An American parallel is supplied by the 
cadet barracks at West Point. A/s/as Port- 
land Cementwasused to mould cast stone 
which satisfied the needs of the archi- 
tects as completely as it met the exacting 
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demands of the Army’s engineers as 
to quality of materials. The properties 
for which Atlas Portland Cement was 
chosen for use at West Point make it 
equally desirable and economical for 
all types of concrete construction, and 
establish it as “the Standard by which 
all other makes are measured.” 


Between the Atlas plants and the user there is but 
one distributor—the building material dealer—who 
brings Atlas to the public cheaper than by any other 
method. Any architect, contractor or prospective builder 
is invited to write to this Company regarding the pos- 
sibilities of concrete made with A tlas Portland Cement. 
Address all inquiries to 25 Broadway, New York. 





PORTLAND 
CEM EN [.Siiae 


The standard by which all other makes are measured 


GRAY 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO - BIRMINGHAM : KANSAS CITY: PHILADELPHIA: BOSTON ST LOUIS : DES MOINES : DAYTON: OMAHA: BUFFALO -JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Makes your walls an investment 


Styles for every 
room in the house 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 
tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neu- 
tral toned designs of vague formations, 
stripes, mottled effects, and reproduc- 
tions of tapestry, grass-cloth, leather 
and various fabrics. 


Brocade and Metallic Finishes 
in embossed effects for panel and all- 
over wall treatments. 


Enamel Finish 


plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 





Look for this 
trademark on the 
back of the goods, 


Style illustrated 
is reproduction 
of No. R4142 
(2/5 actual size) 


The price you pay, or the time it lasts? 


Hew much you pay to decorate 

your walls, or the time or 
thought you give the subject, isn’t 
half so important as how long it 
will be before you have to do it all 
over again. The cost of upkeep and 
the fuss and muss of redecorating 
are well worth thinking about. 


But suppose you cover your walls 
beautifully now, so that there won’t 
be any upkeep or redecorating to 
think about for many years, say a 
dozen or more? Better, isn’t it? 


And that is just what Sanitas 
covered walls mean. 


Think of applying several coats 
of fine, durable oil paint all at once 
and having them dry immediately 


See the new Sanitas styles at your decorator’s, now. 
Write to us for samples and illustrated booklet. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRopuwctTs Co. 


320 Broadway, Dept. 30, 


—no waiting between. That is 
what hanging Sanitas really does. 


Imagine a wall covering so strong 
in itself that it not only doesn’t 
crack, tear, peel, or blister, but 
also keeps the plaster from crack- 
ing or small cracks from spreading. 
That’s the way the cloth back of 
Sanitas does protect the walls and 
preserve the wall covering. 


Put Sanitas to the severest test 
—try it in the children’s room. 
Dirt and finger marks cannot harm 
it. Can be kept clean and fresh 
for years, just by wiping occasion- 
ally with a damp cloth. 


Sanitas is an investment, not an 
expense. 


New York 





When you visit Atlantic City, see our Sanitas Exhibit at 1410 Boardwalk, Central Pier. 
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travels and roamings. looking over our back numbers of 
this magazine. 
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eeevtage oe How to Make Mone 
phrase a familiar expression ORTUNATELY Erwin O. 
—‘don’t know architecture but Christensen (‘Why I Like e 
know what we like,’ the article These Small Houses’) is one of 
‘The Antecedents of the American those who are able to give per- a* an V Cor CCOla Or 
Home’ by Eliza Newkirk Rogers fectly definite reasons for their 
will bring the glimmerings of en- likes and dislikes. Mr. Christen- — Easy Lo learn at Home 
lightenment. Mrs. Rogers is her- sen is a member of the Art Depart- 
self an architect living in Boston, ment of The University of North 
and we thought of her article Dakota, although he studied ar- 
| many times in the course of read- chitecture and received an M.A. NEW 40-page Free Illustrated to see how rapidly you pro- 
) ing another article, ‘Art and the degree from Harvard University. Book, of absorbing interest to gress, how soon you can make 
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of his barn, the knotted roots of 
the old beech tree, and the 
thatched roofs of his home all 
spots, to him, of greatest beauty 
and interest. The photographs are 
the ‘settings’ in his pictures, 
which he says he always finds in 
his own gardens, rather than in his 


the American Institute of Archi- 
fects. This article contains the 
substance of an address made by 
Professor G. H. Edgell, Dean of 
the School of Architecture, Har- 
vard University, before the Fifty- 
ninth Annual Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects. 
We should like to quote it in its 





issue for last February — could 
anyone read it and forget it, we 
wonder — will understand our en- 
thusiasm. We discovered, quite 
by accident, that he is a frequent 
contributor to The Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects, so 
that now we are much occupied in 


tect practising in Washington, 
D. C., where he has many contacts 
with the Department operating 
the Bureau of Standards and so 
has much information to give. 


* * * 


It is truly amazing what one 











every ambitious man or woman, 


today for trained Interior Deco- 
rators. Home and hotel owners, 
decorating establishments, furni- 
ture stores, department stores, art 
and gift shops, architects and 
builders everywhere all are on 
the outlook for people skilled in 
Interior Decorating, and pay 
liberally for their services. 


And now you can learn Interior 


Pleasant Life,’ which appeared in’ Delos Smith (‘Our National eve n I n use of the principles you learn. 
the June issue of The Journal of | Building Standards’) is an archi- is just off the press, telling of the Many earn money before they 
: tremendous demand that exists have even completed the 


Course. 


If you are employed but find 
your work poorly paid and uncon- 
genial — if you are at home and 
want a spare-time occupation, a 
cultural pursuit — by all means 
take up Interior Decorating. Send 
today for this intensely interesting 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


describing the splendid opportuni- 


i 2 . a nabs 
§ entirety, but reluctantly have con- one do with words. A “coly _ Decorating right in your own — ties in Interior Decorating and 
2 sented to confine ourselves to a "! °% Boston S most select daily home, in your spare time, quickly outlining the Course in detail. 
: Sods sateen < ao paper is responsible for the follow- and easily, through a new simpli- Special, short-time offer to new 

ew sentences. fied home-study course given by _ students. Clip the coupon below 








Both architect and layman must try 
to think in terms of fundamentals. 
That there is such a thing as beauty, 
all will admit. That its attainment can 
ever be expressed in a formula is very 
doubtful. There are, however, fun- 
damentals of color, of mass, of com- 
position. Architecture is undergoing a 
tremendous revolution and we must 


be hospitable to new ideas and new They were not after an article, only isis eden amen fcaas 
: . : ’ ere) entails almost no *st- 

movements. At the same time we pictures with just enough text ac- ment and means clear profit. 
must not be apprehensive of the les- companying to describe them. He Here you may devote full or 
- Sig > Fy * 1 lients’ "CO- 

sons of the past. told them the tradition that existed, part time to your clients’ deco 
rating problems The Gift 


Art is the means which man has 
taken to correct the mess that he has 
made of his own environment. Nature 
designs in perfect taste. Man, in the 
struggle for subsistence and power, 
commits mayhem upon the fact of 
nature. Having attained a certain 
wealth and leisure, he begins to realize 
what he has done and he calls in art 
to help him correct the mistakes of his 
materialism. That is what art is for. 
Art is the butter which enables us to 
eat the bread of daily existence with- 
out gagging. 


NOTHER article by Francis 
4 P. Sullivan is alwavs some- 
thing to be looked forward to, and 
We consider ourselves very lucky 
to be able to print ‘On the Stairs’ 
this month. Those of our readers 


ing: 

\ dealer of the Prowler’s acquaint- 
ance who makes his home in a fine old 
tavern saw a man and a woman in his 
yard one day busily taking pictures. 
He went out to investigate, and found 
that they were planning the photo- 
graphs as illustrations for one of the 
magazines which devote space to 
antiques and old houses and gardens. 


namely that the tavern had _ been 
designed by Bulfinch, and let them 
take as many pictures as they wanted. 
Last month the magazine appeared 
and to his surprise he found that the 
picture of his garage, which he had 
made from an old shed with arched 
doorways, bore a caption indicating 
that it was built by the famous archi- 
tect. Thus he discovered that he was 
the owner of probably the only Bul- 
finch garage in existence. 

Of course the magazine referred 
to is the House Beautiful and the 
article is Georgiana R. Smith’s 
‘Snapshot Diary’ appearing for 
the first time in July. Mrs. Smith 
was told by the owner of the place 
in question that the present garage 
was the former coach-house for 
the adjoining tavern and that 
both buildings were built by Bul- 
finch. Result —‘the only Bul- 























prominent New York decorators. 
So practical is this Course, so 
simply arranged and clearly ex- 
plained, that you will be amazed 


and mail at once to NATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION, 
Dept. 79, 2 West 47th St., New 
York City. 


Some Money-Making Suggestions 




















The ‘‘home-studio"’ (pictured 








(pictured below) is an- 
f profit. There 
are also many _high-salaried 
positions for trained Interior 
Decorators with furniture 
houses, department stores, etc. 
These are only a few of the 
many opportunities explained 
in this Free Book. Send for 
your copy today! 
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You may send me 
Decorating For Profit 





INTERIOR DECORATION, 
Dept. 79, 2 West 47th St., New York City. 
. FREE and without obligation, a copy of the new book *‘/nterior 
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hold a tired man’s frame. Lights 
softly shaded to rest weary eyes. 
The first grateful puff on the cool | 
Havana when long legs stretch 

luxuriously to the crackling hearth and 

pleasant relaxation comes with the sense 

of duty done. 


The “Elgin” occasional chair will make 
HIS half hour after dinner a period of real 

rest. Its wide, inviting arms, tapestried back 
and cushioned velvet seat fit the body like 
an oft-worn glove. Men everywhere are 
allured by its satisfying comfort. Women 
admire its distinguished style. 





The “Elgin” ‘is our 1760 arm chair. The 
burl walnut coffee table is our No. 120. 
These and other Elgin A. Simonds pieces are 
sold by dealers of distinction everywhere. 
Ask for the names of the nearest. 


THE ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 
New York Syracuse Chicago 


SIMONDS 


Individualism ~in Good @Gurniture 
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October is the Fall Planting Number 


OR the gardener, October is the month that stands astride the summer and 

winter seasons, and looks in both directions. Then may he balance his 
garden ledger, discount his errors, and make ample provisions, both in plan- 
ning and in actual fall planting, for a closer approach to perfection in his gar- 
den next spring. To all gardeners, in whatever state of satis- 
faction they may be; however much garden space they may 
have at their disposal; whether their desideratum be the gar- 
den formal or informal; whether they live in city, suburb, or 
country; and whether they are more interested in design or 
horticulture, the October Fall Planting Number will be a 
boon. 

The leading article, “The Flowerpot Garden,’ suggests 
many uses for this homely object, not only to brighten the 
window sill, but to embellish the garden itself. One potted 
plant, the author says, rightly used contains all the elements 
of a garden. For those who are in the first delights of planning 
a garden, or for those whose garden has ‘Topsied’ into exist- 
ence without plan and needs to be reconciled with fundamen- 
tal Principles, the advice given by two landscape architects of 
Cleveland will be found invaluable. Equally helpful for the 








city dweller is the article by Elsa Rehmann on the small city garden, the many 
possibilities of which she clearly points out. This is illustrated with one of 
Mr. Rosenberg’s delightful pencil sketches. 

The informal garden has not been so often pictured in the House Beautiful 
as the formal one, not because we like it less, but because it 
is rarely found used rightly, and because its beauty is more 
difficult to catch with the camera. But in the portfolio are 
photographs of a naturalistic garden in every way beautiful. 
An article on transplanting contains real meat both for the 
beginner and the more advanced gardener, and so does ‘Nine 
Bean Rows’ for the gardener to whom the raising of vegeta- 
bles is as important as the growing of flowers. An article on 
the points to bear in mind when selecting your stock at the 
nursery will give new zest to your next visit to this fascinating 
institution, and one on planting for autumn color you will 








find particularly timely. 
In spite of all this wealth of gardening material, there will 
be twenty-one pages of articles and photographs on building 


1 furnishing, including photographs and plans of a really 


nd 
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a 
distinctive small house. 
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First Prize $500 





Fifth Annual 
Competition and Exhibition 
of 


House Beautiful Cover Designs 








Bese 
First Prize 1925 








4 Special Prizes of $250 





Student Certificate of Merit and Honorarium 





6 Honorable Mentions 





| ‘HIS competition has so grown each year in 
significance that it is now an important event in 
the artist world. So widespread has the contest 


Mentions. Also, we are continuing the plan adopted 
last year of awarding a Certificate of Merit and 
Honorarium for the best design submitted by a 





become that we are arranging to display 
upwards of a hundred of the best covers | | 
submitted in a series of exhibitions ex- 
tending from coast to coast, thus giving to 
the competition the dignity of a national 
undertaking. 

This year, because of the gratifying 
success of our first four Annual Competi- 
tions, we are offering four Special Prizes 











FIRST 
PRIZE 
L927 | 


—__ student in any School of Art. The prize 

|| designs will become the property of the 
House Beautiful, but, by arrangement 
with the artists, we will purchase a cer- 
tain number of designs awarded Honora- 
ble Mention, and the one to which the 
Student Certificate is awarded. 

The conditions to be observed for the 
|| designs are similar to those obtaining last 














of $250, in addition to six Honorable 


=] year, and will be found below. 


CON DITION § 


The designs submitted will be judged according to their beauty and simplicity of design, brilliancy 
of color, originality (any design known to be a copy of a photograph will not be considered), 


and suitability as an expression of the aims and ideals of the magazine. 


The submission of 


a design in the competition will be taken as an acceptance of the conditions as set forth below: 


1. Cover designs must be exactly fifteen and one-quarter by nineteen and 
seven-eighths inches (15}’’ x 1937’’), and must be mounted or rendered on a 
stiff board, eighteen by twenty-two inches (18” x 22’). 


2. Designs may be presented by any medium, but the colors must be ob- 
tained through the use of blue, yellow, red, and black. 


3. No lettering should be put on the design by the artist unless it is an in- 
tegral part of the design. Even then it is suggested that the lettering 
be drawn instead on tracing paper placed over the design, to which it 
can be later transferred by the artist if the design is used. Space for the 
title, HousE BEAUTIFUL, and a subtitle— Building, Planting, Furnishing —at 
the top, and the date line at the bottom, should be considered in making the 
design. 





4. The artist’s name must not appear on the face of the design; but on the 
back before mounting and on the back of the mount must be drawn a pseudo- 
nym or device, which is again put on two c ards 3’’x 5” in size on which, the 
artist’s name and address are typewritten. These 


cards should be placed in an envelope, which 








should then be glued to the back of the mount. 
If more than one design is sent, it should be so 
stated on both cards. Any characteristic sig- 
nature may later, at the request of the artist, 
be added to designs accepted, before they are 
reproduced. 


5. If the owner of a design wishes it returned, the 
cards which he sends with each entry should so 
state, and either postage should be enclosed in the 
envelope with the card, or a request made that 
the design be returned express collect. A design 
will be insured only if postage is sent to cover it, 
or when insurance is requested if it is to be sent 
express collect. If no mention of the return of a 
design is made, it will be destroyed. 





First Prize 1924 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO. 
8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 


6. No more than three designs may be submitted by one person. 


7. Approximately 100 designs, in addition to the prize designs, will be se- 
lected to form an exhibition which will be shown in important cities from the 
east to the west coast. Our experience has proved that it is of distinct ad- 
vantage to the artist to have his work so displayed, and unless a contestant 
states to the contrary on the card enclosed with the design we shall consider 
that we have his consent to exhibit his design. 


8. Designs must be securely wrapped in heavy stiff cardboard. Corrugated 
cardboard has been found unsatisfactory. They must be sent prepaid or 
delivered to the Competition Committee, House Beautiful, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


9. All designs entered in the competition are submitted at the risk of the 
owner. We will not be responsible for the loss of, or damage to, designs 
through fire, theft, or other cause while in transit or in our custody. 


10. Designs will not be acknowledged unless a 
self-addressed postcard inscribed with a state- 
ment of the receipt of the covers is enclosed with 
the design. Designs will be returned as promptly 
as possible after the awards have been made, but 
some delay due to the large number of covers 
received is inevitable. If a contestant desires to 
call for his design, he should so state on the card 
containing his name. He will then be notified 
when his design is ready for delivery. It cannot 
be collected before this notification is sent. 





11. The Prize Designs and those which are pur- 
chased will become the property of the House 
Beautiful Publishing Company, Inc. 


12. All entries must be received at the following 
address on or before January 14, 1927. 





17, MASS. 


First Prize 1926 





























Courtesy of Gerrit A, Beneker 


COD COTTAGE CHARACTERISTICALLY TURNED AWAY FROM 


EA AND HELTERED BY WIND-SWEPT POPLARS 
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CAPE COD 


Where Houses Were “Built to Suit the Land 


ip old houses of Cape Cod crop out as 


naturally from the soil as do the gray 


boulders of glacial rock. If a house lot is set 
about with a stone wall of that same rock, so 
much the better; and if tiger lilies nod over the 
wall, a smear of joe-pye weed is down in the 





Photograph by Paul J. Weber 


BY MARY ROGERS BANGS 


meadow, and a ‘silver-leaf’ or willow or elm 
stands by the road, the picture is comp! 
On the gentle friendly land these honest little 
houses sit comfortably at ease, each with 
open face to the sun, and lean-to, outbuildings, 
and barn a windbreak to the north. 


They are 


up and down the winding roads that thread the 
Cape, 
there be immediate business with the water- 
front; they are in upland pastures reached by a 
cart-track across the fields, and in the folded 
valleys of the Truro hills; a few stand out on 


at some distance from the shore unless 





THIS STORY-AND-A-HALF COTTAGE OF WEATHERED SHINGLES, WITH A SUBSTANTIAL CHIMNEY, CENTRAL DOORWAY, AND SYMMETRI- 


CALLY PLACED WINDOWS 


5] 


IS A FAMILIAR TYPE ON THE CAPE, 


AND FRAMED BY A VETERAN WILLOW 
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HERE IT ISSEEN AT ITS BEST, SET IN A MEADOW BEHIND STONE WALLS, 
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VARIETY WITHIN THE COMPASS OF THE 
SIMPLE GENERAL DESIGN PREVENTS ANY 
SENSE OF MONOTONY AS ONE DRIVES 
THROUGH A VILLAGE. THIS STORY-AND-A- 
HALF TYPE HAS THE INEVITABLE ELL AND 
SIDE ENTRANCE, BUT WITH ONE WINDOW 
EACH SIDE THE FRONT DOOR AND, MORE- 
OVER, THE RARE SLIGHTLY BOWED OR 
‘RAINBOW’ ROOF 


Photogeaphs by Paul J. Weber 





WHEN THE PROSPEROUS DEEP-WATER CAP- 
TAINS BUILT, THEY CHOSE THE TWO-STORY 
OR TWO-STORY-AND-A-HALF TYPE HOUSE, 
WHICH HAD TWO CHIMNEYS, A SINGLE 
CENTRAL ONE, OR FOUR, AS HERE. HAW- 
THORN AND BOX HEDGE THE FRONT 
LAWN AND CENTRAL PATH, BUT THE 
WHITE POPLAR, WHICH ONCE SHADED THE 
HOUSE, TELLS ITS STORY OF A DYING 
SPECIES 





the high bluffs of the great ponds or 
seek shelter under their banks. There 
is no prettier site than one chosen by 
some ‘first-comer’ in the warm hollow 
of a pastureon the bay side of thewoods, 
where the clean salt winds are scented 
by the pines, with a pond not too far 
away. And near the pond, if it be no 
more than a mudhole choked with 
white and yellow lilies, is sure to be a 
wild garden that is delightful in its 
variety throughout the twelvemonth, 
Honeysuckle, glossy cat brier, and 
clematis riot over the bushes that 
huddle by the bank; in the swampy 
lowland and pushing through the 
crisp mosses of the arid fields, even 
penetrating the shadow of the wood, a 
hundred flowers, punctual to the 
moment, join the procession of the 
seasons: strawberry and mallow, wild 
rose and blackberry, lordly goldenrod, 
lupine and aster, ladyslipper; trailing 
arbutus, Indian pipes, and lovely little 
blossoms of a lower growth —cinque- 
foil and ladies-tresses, wood anemone 
and blue-eyed-grass. There winter 
has its special charm, when alder and 
rose hips jewel the bushes, huckle- 
berry twigs burn with secret life, and 
feathergrass, cattails, all the brown 
gone-to-seeds, are hardly less engag- 
ing than the summer blooms. Then 
spring comes again with flaming red 
maple, the bride-white of shadblow 
and dogwood, the marriage song of re- 
turning birds, and in soft nights the 
shrill sweet music that soon will 
deepen to a baying bullfrog chorus. 
But the Cape fields and woods, the 
wild flowers of the shore and the up- 
lands, the many blooms of the old- 
fashioned gardens, are a story apart; 
and we turn to the houses, which make 
our more particular affair. 

Cape Cod was settled chiefly by 
men from Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts Bay who, for one reason or an- 
other, had become cramped in their 
earlier surroundings. They were plain 
folk who had been at some pains in 
their search for freedom to enjoy truth 
as they saw it; and on the Cape they 
built, with the materials at hand, the 
homes in which they meant hence- 
forth to live. They built for use and 
permanence; and, magically, these 
humble structures exhibit a perfect 
justness of proportion and line. But 
magic is an easy word; and it may be 
well to recall that many of these men 
were trained to some deftness of hand, 
that all of them were familiar with 
good building in England and the Low 
Countries, and that they had a racial 
aversion to pretense and sham. 
Whether by skill or instinct, they were 
singularly happy in harmonizing ma- 
terial and environment; and one may 
believe that their homes mirrored 
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something steadfast and straight- 
forward and fine in the men them- 
selves. 

The first houses at Plymouth must 
have been log huts, hastily thrown 
together for protection against the 
winter that already had shown the 
travelers what it could do in their 
short stay on Cape Cod; but, in the 
greater leisure of this second venture, 
the Cape houses, so far as we know, 
were carefully constructed, with pitch 
roofs and walls hung on solid frames of 
hewn oak. Sawmills were set up at a 
very early date, and a house might be 
shingled, or the front sheathed; a 
clapboarded front with shingled side- 
walls and back was common; and, for 
the interior, panels and wainscot were 
planed to a peculiarly pleasant finish. 
The chimney was of sufficient girth 
to give vent to cavernous fireplaces. 
There were usually two rooms on the 
ground floor and a loft under the roof: 
a scheme that with growing need or 
fortune was easily expanded. A long 
room, opening from the other two, was 
added across the back, and in due 
course, when the kitchen had moved 
into a lean-to, became the ‘middle- 
room’ with an outside door and a bed- 
room and stairway partitioned off at 
the side. The ground plan was now a 
square; the rooftree had been raised to 
give more chamber space; windows 
were set in the gable-ends. The front 
rooms were sacred to great occasions; 
the snug middle-room was for daily 
use; the kitchen was likely to take on 
shed after shed, until the whole struc- 
ture joined the barn and a man could 
do his chores of a winter night without 
setting foot to ground. We have ar- 
rived, it will be observed, at the ‘Cape 
Cod house,’ so called, although the 
plan is common to all New England. 

Within the compass of the general 
design a discerning eye will perceive 
variety of treatment that does away 
with any appearance of monotony as 
one drives through a village. In the 
older houses an imperceptible sag in 
the line of the rooftree and gable-ends, 
Whether the result of age or freer 
handiwork, makes for suavity. There 
are rare examples of the ‘rainbow’ 
roof, which is slightly convex, and 
the bowed line of gable somehow 
gives the illusion of thatch. The house 
itself varies in size and calls for dif- 
fering arrangements of front door and 
windows. When there are two square 
front rooms, the door is set in the 
middle with two windows, or one, at 
each side. When the rooms are un- 
equal in size, the door and one window 
balance two windows in the larger 
room; in the smallest houses, where 
there is but one front room, with one 
or two windows, the door is at the 
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THESE HOUSES ARE SOMETIMES ENTIRELY 
SHINGLED OR HAVE SHINGLED SIDE-WALLS 
AND BACK WITH CLAPBOARDED FRONT 
WHERE THE WINDOWS, USUALLY IN PLAIN 
CASINGS, ARE SET WELL UP UNDER THE 
EAVES. PROTECTED BY THE GIANT FIR, 
THIS WEATHER-BEATEN COTTAGE PRESENTS 
A PICTURE OF QUIET REPOSE 


THIS TRIG COTTAGE WITH ONE FRONT 
ROOM AND CHARACTERISTIC ELL, THOUGH 
SOMEWHAT MORE SOPHISTICATED, COMES 
WITHIN THE FAMILIAR TYPE. THE FENCES 
OF CAPE COD, FROM THE WEATHERED RAILS 
OF THE PASTURE TO THE SIMPLE PALINGS 
OR MORE ORNATE TURNED POSTS AND 
PICKETS OF THE VILLAGE, CONTRIBUTE 
MUCH TO THE PICTURE AND ARE WORTHY 
OF SPECIAL STUDY 
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commonly has one of its own with features un- f 
known to the architectural schools; its detail in | 
the way of entrance — steps or porch or trellis 
or storm-door, or whatever — is as individual, 
The front door was more splendid, but it was 
around these picturesque side doors that the 
old life went on in the days when neighbors 
drove their plodding horses into the yard for g 
morning chat, or a hayrack drawn by swaying 
oxen pulled up the short ramp into the barp, 

However sunlight might be excluded from 
the ceremonial rooms, the front yard was al. 
ways a joy. The gate of the picket fence opened 
upon a straight path bordered with box or 
flower beds, or some arrangement of flowering 
shrubs — syringa, deutzia, weigela, Japanese 
quince, smoketree or snowball, militant 
altheas with their tightly wrapped papery 
blooms. There was usually a doorstone —a 
millstone, perhaps, so used after the gristmills 
went out of commission; and in the best period 
of building there was no porch. To-day, as 
then, the front door opens upon an ‘entry’ that 
offers immediate opportunity of a precipitous 
climb to the chambers; or, closing the door 
that has filled the available space, one enters a 
room, right or left, where there may be some 
good paneling and a simple wainscot; more 
paneling is about the fireplace and brick oven 
of the middle-room. The chambers, packed 
into the contracted space under the pitch roof, 
are undeniably hot, a point to give pause when 
considering the model for a summer home. 
Shall one sleep on the ground floor or broil 
under the eaves? And it is a gifted architect 
who can set dormers in the roof without ruining 
the whole design. 

The pitch roof houses sometimes ran to 
two-and-a-half stories, a style less common 
than elsewhere in New England; but there are 
beautiful examples of it, notably the birthplace 
of Lemuel Shaw, the great Chief Justice, at 
West Barnstable. And in these houses, also, 
there is diversity in the arrangement of front 
doors and windows. The gambrel roof is 
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Photograph by Paul ]. Weber 

ORNAMENT IN THESE HOUSES USUALLY CENTRED IN THE DOORWAY, OF WHICH THIS IS 

A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE. THE STRENGTH OF ITS DETAIL IS REPEATED IN THE HEAVY 

MUNTINS OF THE SMALL-PANED WINDOWS, THEIR WIDE CASINGS, AND THE BROAD 
RAILS OF THE FENCE 


side. In any case due proportion is preserved. 
The windows, usually in plain casings, are well 
up under the eaves, which shut down low, yet 
with no appearance of a frown. Ornament is 
centred in the doorway. From a very early 
date, as if with hospitable intent, a house of- 
fered its best to the visitor: the paneled door is 
set in delicate pilasters with a line of glazing, 
perhaps, under a pediment that is often charm- 
ing in design. A well-modeled cornice, more 
rarely elaborated into dentils, finishes the 
eaves; a cornice binds the gable-ends that have 
a wide-awake aspect, with as many windows as 
space permits. A pleasant touch is the tiny 
square windows set each side the larger ones of 
the upper story that may light only cupboards 
under the eaves. Perhaps the most amusing 
variation in our ‘Cape Cod house’ is in the ap- 
plication of lean-to or ell. It may be set 
squarely at the back or at one side; it may 
project from the middle-room, or even from 





the front; but in any case it is likely to CONTRAST WITH THE HOUSE ABOVE THE MORE DELICATE TREATMENT OF DETAIL 
have some outlook on the street. It may HERE IN THE DOORWAY AND PICKET FENCE. NOTE THE BLIND DOORS AND FAN, AND 
follow the line of the main roof; but more THE MAGNIFICENT LILAC AT THE LEFT 
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THE TWO-STORY TYPE OF HOUSE OFTEN HAD RARE IS THE CAPE HOUSE WITHOUT ITS ELL, 
THE LONG SLOPING ROOF AT THE REAR, AND ALTHOUGH LESS COMMONLY SET WITH _ ITS 
FOR THESE HOUSES, AS WELL AS FOR THE RIDGE PARALLEL TO THAT OF THE MAIN 
SMALLER TYPE, THERE WAS ALWAYS A SIDE HOUSE, AS BELOW. THE MAPLES HERE, CON- 
ENTRANCE AROUND WHICH THE OLD LIFE TRASTED WITH THE OLDER PLANTING IN THE 
" WENT ON IN THE DAYS WHEN NEIGHBORS OTHER PICTURES, EMPHASIZE THE MISTAKEN 
_ DROVE THEIR PLODDING HORSES INTO THE MODERN POPULARITY OF THESE TREES, WHICH 
are YARD FOR A MORNING CHAT ARE NOT HARMONIOUS WITH THE SCENE 
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Photograph by Paul J. Weber 
THIS EXQUISITE LITTLE COTTAGE SOMEONE LOVED ENOUGH TO PRESERVE INTACT, AND HAS PROVIDED THE AD- 
DITIONAL NECESSARY SPACE BY BUILDING A LARGER HOUSE AT THE REAR, UNOBTRUSIVELY CONNECTED WITH IT 


extremely rare, and the overhanging second 
story of certain early American houses un- 
known. Indeed it is true that up to perhaps 
1840 the Cape Cod builders stuck closely to 
two or three models; and of necessity, or be- 
cause the reach of their vision was no more, 
they built to a small scale. The low houses 
cling to the soil as if they loved it; and these 
humble builders as exactly suited the topog- 
raphy of the county as did Bulfinch or Mc- 
Intire the more august slopes of Beacon Hill. 

Cape Cod fortunes never equaled those of 
Boston or Salem; but one likes to think that 
the simple scheme of the Georgian houses that 
came in with the prosperity of the deep-water 
captains in the late seventeen-hundreds was 
dictaied by the innate common-sense of their 
owners. The great houses of the seaports would 
have-been fantastic on the Cape; whereas the 
square two-and-a-half stories sit snugly on the 
land, and survey with a benevolent eye their 
humbler neighbors of the village street. They 
vary in size: some with a specious air of 
amplitude have no great depth, and the do- 
mestic offices are built into an ell; some have 
one chimney thrust through the apex of the 
hip roof, others a chimney at each side with 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





perhaps a ‘captain’s walk’ crowning the 
roof for architectural effect; and four chim- 
neys mean that each square room of the 
lower and upper floors has its fireplace. Two or 
three with brick side-walls and a timbered 
front were built some hundred and twenty 
years ago to a rather larger scale — one by a 
captain who had declared that he wanted the 
best house that could be built, and seems to 
have got it to the tune of six thousand dollars 
when labor was fifty cents a day. The decora- 
tion was as elaborate as the owner’s purse al- 
lowed, but, whether doorway pilasters were 
Corinthian or Doric and cornices egg-and-dart 
or plain, it was always dignified and in good 
taste. The interior arrangement was on the old 
plan, although the entry probably expanded 
into a hall with stairs broken by a landing or 
curving in a graceful ascent to the chambers; 
and many is the treasure discovered by a later 
generation in sea-chests pushed back under the 
eaves in the great garret. 

These houses, like the earlier ones, pass the 
test of good style in architecture, if that be to 
‘clearly and candidly exhibit the spirit of the 
time.’ Cape Cod had then emerged from its 
pioneer period, and escaped provincialism by 








playing the adventurer’s part in the reviving 
commercial prosperity that followed the stir- 
ring years of the Revolutionary War. Cape 
men — a fine, upstanding, self-confident type 
— were sailing the seven seas and were familiar 
with every port in the world where trade was 
good. Captain So-and-So had no ‘cultivation,’ 
as such: he was an able seaman when other 
boys were entering college, and by the time 
they were graduating he was master of his ship; 
but he was a gentleman with polished manners, 
a keen sense of humor, warm family affection, 
and an unaffected piety that interfered not at 
all with the shrewd conduct of his profession. 
The constant goal of all his wandering years 
was to ‘retire from sea’ to enjoy a peaceful life 
in the village of his birth. He had a surfeit of 
adventure that induced appreciation of a quiet 
setting at home. Enough was enough, for him; 
and the house that he had built with the first 
turn of fortune was compact and shipshape, 
yet with an elegance that bespoke contact with 
the world. And in one voyage after another the 
captain had picked up with unerring taste 
treasures for his home, and beautiful stuffs for 
the adornment of his womenfolk; nor did he 
neglect to store pantry (Continued on page 308) 
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THIS HOUSE WON THE FIRST PRIZE IN A COMPETI- § LCOND t LOOL > LAN 
TION RECENTLY HELD BY THE CAPE COD REAL 

ESTATE BOARD. THE CONDITIONS ALLOWED THE re See 
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SIGNED IN THE CAPE COD STYLE, AND BE PLACED 
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HOUSE, COMMENDED PARTICULARLY ITS SIM- 
PLICITY AND RESTFULNESS OF OUTLINE, ITS 
ADMIRABLE ADAPTATION OF CAPE COD ARCHI- 
TECTURE, AND ITS CHARMING AND FLEXIBLE 
PLAN. THE TWO BEDROOMS ON THE SECOND 
FLOOR COULD BE MADE LARGER BY THE ADDITION 
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Scale of Details 
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THE COUNTRY HOME OF ARTHUR RACKHAM 
Which is Redolent with Romance and the Spirit of the Past 
BY P. G. KONODY 


CCORDING to the Chinese philosopher’s 
dictum, ‘we grow like unto those things 
we love.’ Like most generalizations, this 
flower of wisdom from the Celestial Empire 
can scarcely be held to be generally applicable. 
In my personal intercourse with the great in 
the world of art | have, more often than not, 
been forcibly struck by the discrepancy be- 
tween their outward appearance and all pre- 
conceived notions derived from familiarity 
with their work. There was, for instance, 
Rodin, a very Titan in his art, which breathed 
strength and defiance — yet in stature any- 
thing but gigantic, in bearing modest and reti- 
cent to the verge of shyness, and in temper 
rather petulant. There is Henri Matisse, 
leader of the Fauves, the ‘wild beasts’ of 
modern art, whom | had pictured as a rough 
and unconventional type of the Latin Quarter, 
and never as the well-groomed, bespectacled 
bourgeois with neatly trimmed beard and un- 
assuming manner | found him to be — more 
like a dispensing chemist in a sleepy French 
provincial town than an artistic revolutionary. 
There was John Singer Sargent, subtle psychol- 
ogist, matchless virtuoso of the brush, who 
would not look out of place at a city banquet 
or at a board meeting of railroad presidents. 
But of Arthur Rackham, court painter to 
King Oberon and Queen Titania, historian of 





THE BEECH 
TWISTED 


TREE, WITH KNODBBLY, 
ROOTS, THAT HAS SERVED 
OFTEN AS A MODEL 


the faéry world that reveals its life and customs 
only to the child and to the poet, it may with 
more justice be said that he has grown like 
unto the things he loves. Keen-eyed, clean- 
shaven, ascetic-looking, with huge round 
smooth forehead bulging over his large round 
glittering spectacles, he bears a strange resem- 
blance tooneof the unearthly gnomes of his own 
creation, or to a very wise old owl, with just a 


sparkle of innocent mischief. From behind 
these round glasses peeps out the kindliness of 
these benevolent sprites, who may chuckle 
merrily over the temporary discomfort caused 
to a human victim by their harmless pranks, 
but who are incapable of real malice and ever 
ready to help the deserving mortal out of his 
trouble. 

Rackham has a studio in London. He needs 
it for convenience, for business purposes, and 
as a pied-a-terre in town when pressure of work 
or social engagements force him to spend a day 
or night away from the congenial atmosphere 
of his old-world country home, at Houghton in 
the heart of the South Downs of Sussex, be- 
tween Amberley and Arundel, both famed for 
their medizval castles — Amberly, a magnifi- 
cent ruin with little left but the roofless walls 
enclosing the lawn of the courtyard; Arundel, 
modernized, rebuilt, and in continuous occu- 
pation since the days when knights were bold, 
but not overmuch changed in its general 
aspect. 

Here, in the heart of the Downs, — where 
everything speaks of rural peace and of the 
romance of bygone days, where whole villages 
retain their character of centuries ago and 
have been left unmolested by the modern 
jerry-builder; where it is more surprising to 
find an up-to-date red brick villa than a cluster 





A RAMBLING OLD-WORLD DWELLING WITH BARNS AND OUTHOUSES SET AT ALL ANGLES, A PATCHWORK OF 
DIFFERENT PERIODS AND DIFFERENT BUILDING MATERIALS 
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of Elizabethan thatched half-timber cottages; 
frequently a Georgian mansion with 
and pedimented entrance porch is the 
most modern architectural note, — at Hough- 
ton, a few miles from a hill and village that by 
strange coincidence bear the artist’s name, 
Rackham has found the milieu where, far from 
the madding crowd, he can dream his dreams 
and commune with the elfish denizens of the 


where 
pillared 


glens and woodlands. . 

| always imagined Arthur Rackham’s ideal 
home to be one of those indescribably quaint 
and picturesque peasant houses in the heart 
of the Black Forest, besieged by witches and 
kobolds — a house all surprises and corners 
and angles, with ramshackle walls all black- 
ened with smoke and moisture and age. And 
from this house Rackham would sally forth 
into the wood and see phantom faces peering 
at him through the gnarled trees, and fleshless 
arms, with pointed, bony fingers, stretching 
forth from the tangled roots; bearded gnomes 
slyly peeping out from under their sheltering 
toadstools; and gossamer elves and fairies 





THE FRONT DOOR HAS PROPORTIONS 
AND CLASSIC MOULDINGS THAT WOULD 
NOT DISGRACE ANY GEORGIAN MANSION 


hiding among the undergrowth as they heard 
his steps crunching the dry fallen leaves. 
Well, Arthur Rackham is an Englishman, 
and has probably never seen the Black Forest. 
But his rambling old-world dwelling with its 
barns and outhouses and roofs set at all angles, 
a patchwork of different periods and different 
building materials, is the nearest approach 
that old England can offer to the Black Forest 
homestead. It is redolent with romance and 
with the spirit of the past. The house itself, it 
is true, cannot boast of extending back much 
lurther than a trifle of two centuries, with ad- 
ditions of even more recent date. But close to 
ton the little property is a dilapidated barn, 
now used as a shed, that must have been of 
considerable age as far back as the fifteenth 
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THE MOST ADORABLE OF TUMBLE-DOWN THATCHED ELIZABETHAN COTTAGES 


FACE THI 


century. It was in this barn that Rackham’s 
gardener dug up a fourteenth century old coin 
of the denomination known as an ‘Ange 
Even the fourteenth century is a compar: 
tively modern period for a district so ric 








historical associations, and in the traces of 
human development in the successive stages 
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of civilization, where the remains of ec« 
tic buildings dating almost to the dawn ot 
Christianity on English soil form the scatfold- 
ing of inhabited farmhouses and other dwell- 
ings; where the excavator’s spade brings to 
light the masonry of Roman villas; and where 
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vou mav pick up—as Rackham has done 
himself in the course of a morning stroll over 
the Downs — a prehistoric flint spearhead by 
the roadside. 

Another detached barn, of later date, with a 
thatched roof and a cosy, if unpretentious, in- 
terior, serves Rackham as a studio — a work- 
shop would be a better name for a room so 
barren of all the decorative adjuncts with 
which artists are wont to surround themselves 
with a view to creating a congenial and stimu- 

Rackham needs no such 
(Continued on page 300) 
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HE American house of to-day is in its 
plan and its conveniences essentially a 
product of the times; but in its exterior ap- 
pearance it is the inheritance from a distant 
past and appropriate forms that have been 
used in house design for centuries. This 
reliance upon precedent is not owing to a lack 
of invention or initiative among American 
architects, but rather to the singularly home- 
like quality of certain examples from England, 
Italy, France, and Spain, which embody aptly 
the character of an intimate shelter for the 
small and self-restricted family group. To 
utilize these older architectural expressions 

of the home and make them vital in our 
present-day construction, we must require 
alike of architect and owner intelligent 
discriminating appreciation — which means, 
not only the recognition of the effect pro- 
duced, but also the comprehension of the 
factors which produce it. It is not enough 

to know that the houses of the past show 
grace, repose, refinement —the qualities 
we all want in our homes; something more 

is to ke sought — namely, the ability to 
analyze these buildings, to discover in their 
composition and details the elements which 

in their combination so delight us. For 
the time being we must put aside the prob- 
lem of our individual house, engrossing as 

it is, and set ourselves the task of studying 
houses of the past. From a fuller knowledge 

of these time-softened relics left by earlier 
builders, we may hope to derive a more 
discriminating judgment and_ correcter 
taste, which shall enable us to build our 
own house better. 

But the study of a building is no simple 
thing. Its size, complexity, and the dis- 
tracting character of its details render 
analysis extremely difficult. Our modern 
crowded cities train us to observe what 
meets the eye on the first story of a building 
and no more. The narrow streets, exclud- 
ing any distant the compelling 
interest of shop fronts, the low tops of the 
covered cars we ride in, all make us blind 
to the building as an architectural unit. 
Our necks ache if we search for the composi- 


view, 








BY ELIZA NEWKIRK ROGERS 


tion of a tall facade, and we also fear to attract 
the attention and excite the amazement of the 
passing crowd. Happily, the observation of 
the isolated house presents less difficulty than 
that of the loftier and more monumental 
buildings, yet even within the more restricted 
contours of domestic buildings attention can 
easily be distracted and fundamentals of 
design and composition get lost among sub- 
ordinate details. 

Proper analysis of works of architecture 
requires a definite and well-considered method 
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THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE AMERICAN HOUSE 


I. An Analysis of the Appropriate Forms That Have ‘Been Utilized in House Design for Centuries, 
Here Especially Considered in Relation to Mass 


must be flexible and the classification highly 
general. : 


As. in the verbal description of a given 


scene the clearest impression is conveyed by 
naming first the more obvious features and 
then turning later to details, so in the study of 
an architectural composition it is best to 
capture first the general outline and the mass, 
and then to find the great divisions, and finally 
the subdivisions, or details. This is the order 
of the present exposition. 


It would be indeed a fortunate circumstance 

if the new building to be studied could be 
approached for the first time from a dis- 
tance, or seen in a low light with its outline 
strong against the sky — the shadows of 
interior divisions softened and the details 
blurred. It is in the dusk or moonlight 
that an architectural mass can best express 
itself. In the absence of such favorable 
conditions, resort may be had to the 
artist’s trick for the elimination of detail, 
Bring the eyelids together, or, if need be, 
squint, and so reduce the picture to its 
simplest terms. 

A very comprehensive classification of 
architectural mass reduces it to three highly 
general types: first, the tower form, in 
silhouette a rectangle perched on_ its 
narrow end; second, the pyramid, the form 
of the everlasting hills, secure and satisfy- 
ing to our sense of structural equilibrium; 
and finally, the rectangular mass whose 
breadth exceeds its height, and which, like 
the long horizon line, suggests stability and 
rest. The first type need hardly be con- 
sidered in connection with the design of 
the isolated house. It is the form imposed 
upon the house in the close-built city street, 
which stands on a narrow lot and is 
buttressed by buildings on both sides. 
The second type, the pyramid-like mass, 
is found most often in buildings of a monu- 
mental character — the church surmounted 
by a tower or spire, the civic building 
terminating with a dome or cupola. The 
nearest approach to pyramidal composition 
in domestic architecture is to be seen in 
houses with steep roofs: the chateau group 











rig, 4 Barrington Court 





of approach, a systematic out- 
line for study, a knowledge of 
what to look for, of how to look 
at it, and in what order. Direc- 
tions toward such analysis are 
given in the present article. In 
the ensuing articles, the general 
principles enunciated here will 
be applied to actual examples of 
various origins and styles. Be- 
cause of this variety the method 
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in France, or the sharp gables of some 
Tudor houses. Seen from the proper 
angle — for the contour of a house will 
vary with the different approaches — 
these buildings may present sometimes 
a silhouette that is strikingly pyramidal 
(Fig. 1), sometimes a_ horizontal mass 
with no more than a mere suggestion of 
the pyramid (Fig. 2) in the irregular 
vertical accents of the towers and roofs. 
In some cases the mounting lines and 
major pyramid come at the centre of the 
compositions with an echo at the ends, 
as in Fig. 3. In southern countries virtu- 
ally all of the houses, and in the north the 
greater part, suggest the simpler, more 
reposeful silhouette of the long rectangular 
mass, the ridge of the roof being dominant 
and broken only by low gables, chimneys, 
or squat towers. 

Within the type, as in the case of the 
pyramidal, there is no limit to the varia- 
tion. Sometimes, indeed, there is a union of 
two silhouettes. Whatever means may be 
employed, the ultimate aim of mass com- 
position in domestic architecture is stabil- 
ity, the gratification of our structural sense, 
repose. 

But the distant view is only an intro- 
duction to design. To study the composi- 
tion of the building a nearer approach is 
necessary, that one may see the divisions 
of the mass and how they are achieved. 
The vertical divisions are the first to catch 
the eye. They are most commonly the 
product of the shadows, which are deep 
and definite when cast by vertical projec- 
tions. The horizontal members of the com- 
position are the next to be disclosed. Their 
projections are more delicate and their 
shadows slighter. Third and finally, the 
eye should seize the surface pattern, which 
is independent of the shadows and the vary- 
ing planes that cause them, independent 
of the third dimension and perspective, and 
is the merely flat or two-dimensional 
aspect of the building and the arrangement 
of the spots of dark on light produced by 
the piercings of doors and windows. The 
technical term is ‘fenestration.’ 

Let us now consider this division of the 
mass more carefully, with the aid of illustra- 
tions. As we have said, the vertical divisions 
result in the main from shadows. Projections 
here, recesses there, convey a sense of the third 
dimension —thickness, depth. Their value 
Is of course enhanced by the sun, but even on 
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gray days the advancing and 
retreating planes enrich the com- 
position with their vigor and 
solidity (Fig.-4). Towers, turrets, 
buttresses, gable-ends, and wings, 
and the various minor elements, 
like small projecting porches, 
dormers set against the roof, and 
chimneys — these are the forms 
2 that we shall see in successive 
periods of house design, throwing 









































Fig 7 Chateau of Azay- le-Rideau 



































Fig 9. Rilace on Campo S Angela Venice 


shadows on the main wall of the building and 
carrying the eve upward to and through the 
point where roof joins wall. They may domi- 
nate and so give vertical emphasis to the build- 
ing, or may merely punctuate by contrast a 
composition otherwise = strictly — horizontal 
(Fig. 5). 


It is shadows, too, that effect the horizontal 





Fig 10 The Close Gate VAnchester 


divisions of the house, but they are not 
often so deep as those thrown by the 
vertical projections, nor do they play so 
striking a part in the composition. A roof 
of flat pitch may have strong eaves which 
shade the upper wall (Fig. 6), or one story 
of a house project beyond the one below it, 
the resulting overhang producing a vigorous 
horizontal shadow. But no such projection 
can be considerable. The requirements of 
structural stability forbid. One clever 
method of obtaining heavy horizontal 
shadows, especially in house design, is the 
employment of the projecting porch or 
loggia. Its obvious fault lies in the diffi- 
culty of tying it in with the general com- 
position. In order to escape this objection 
the architect may cut the porch or loggia 
back into the house, whereby the openings 
are naturally made smaller and form a part 
of the composition of door and window 
openings in the fagade, and are then more 
properly considered under the head of 
fenestration. The device most used for 
introducing horizontal lines is the mould- 
ing. All styles and periods have employed 
it. Mouldings vary in their effect with 
their position and their profiles, but in 
almost every case they perform the function 
of tying-in the parts of the composition. 
Intermediate mouldings, such as mark the 
stories in a wall of masonry, are commonly 
small and cast slight shadows. More 
vigorous mouldings usually occur at the 
top of the building, where they form the 
transition between wall and roof. Wherever 
they are placed, their repetition of the 
horizon line expresses stability and repose. 
The position and arrangement of the 
walls do indicate, indeed, to some extent, 
the actual plan of the building; but the 
vital relation of the inside of the house to 
the outside, its uses as a human abode, 
are first revealed when the walls are pierced 
by doors and windows. The size and 
placing of the openings suggest to the 
observer the general character of the inte- 
rior, Whether it is formal, spacious, and 
palatial, or intimate and homelike. And 
furthermore, as said above, the architect dare 
not forget the pattern that these openings 
produce and his duty to make that pattern 
good. The fixing of the proper relations of 
these ‘voids,’ the black window spots, to each 
other and to the lighter walls is a first require- 
ment of good design. (Continued on page 313 








A WELL PLANNED AND WELL PLANTED COMMUNITY 
As Seen at Colony Hills, Spring field, Massachusetts 


MINENT sociologists tell us that Amer- 
BE ica is fast becoming urbanized, that 
cities are drawing upon the countryside for 
population. If this is so, it is also true that in 
turn the cities are driving those more fortunate 
families back to the surround- 
ing countryside to avoid the 
clatter and nervous racking of 
city existence. Not so many 
years ago Mr. Successful Mer- 
chant lived in his spacious man- 
sion on Elm Street and walked 
to and from his store on Main 
Street. His home and his office 
were scarcely a ten minute walk 
apart and yet his home was set 
well back from the street, had 
ample distance from the side 
lot lines, and had what we 
would call in this day and age 
an almost suburban setting. 
But times change; this gentle- 
man’s rambling commodious 
mansion has been replaced by 
an impressive apartment block, 
which, paradoxically, has scien- 
tifically condensed the so- 
called comforts of civilization in 
a manner diametrically op- 
posed to the generous room- 
iness on which Mr. Merchant 
so prided himself. 

In the early days, when win- 
ter was a grim struggle with 
King Boreas, houses were nec- 
essarily built for strictly utili- 
tarian purposes; but as we 
advanced into the stage of more 
material comforts, the home- 
seeker demanded design and 
construction which would give 
him and his family more con- 
venience, restfulness, beauty, 
andcharm. The English learned 
the art of enjoying a home 
centuries ago, and have devel- 
oped a blending of architec- 
ture and landscaping that is 
the envy and despair of their 
American cousins. However, 
there have been, since the open- 
ing of this century, several brave souls who 
have ventured to satisfy the American craving 
for better living conditions by developing large 
acreages along the tried and proved methods 
used in England. Outstanding among such 
pioneers are J. C. Nichols, with his Kansas 
City Country Club district, E. H. Bouton’s 
Roland Park and Guilford Extension of Balti- 
more, the Forest Hills venture on Long Island, 
and, in a much smaller but still complete scale, 
Colony Hills at Springfield, under the guidance 
of Charles H. Parsons. All of these tracts owe 


Photographs by Ernes Drake 
SMALL PARKS AT STREET INTERSECTIONS, WITH OLD TREES OR 
NEW SHRUB PLANTINGS, HELP MAKE THIS SECTION BEAUTIFUL 


BY CHESTER S. CHASE 


much of their successful progress to the basic 
plan and meticulous attention to detail as pro- 
vided for by some competent landscape archi- 
tect. Olmsted Brothers of Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts have been preéminently successful in 
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OCCASIONALLY SUCH ATTRACTIVE FEATURES AS THIS RESTING 
PLACE IN A BAY OF PLANTING, AND THE BIRD-HOUSE, ADD TO THE 


INTEREST OF THE LAYOUT 


this line. The elder Frederic Law Olmsted was 
the original designer of Central Park in New 
York City, and since that time the present firm 
has been consultant for Roland Park, Forest 
Hills, Colony Hills, and other similar dis- 
tricts. 

When Roland Park was first conceived, a 
committee consisting of J. B. Noel Wyatt, 
Grosvenor Atterbury, Howard Sill, and Ed- 
ward L. Palmer, Jr., Architects, and Fred- 
eric Law Olmsted, Landscape Architect, formu- 
lated a code as follows: — 
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Olmsted Brothers, Landscape Architects 


That, in the expression of the individual tastes and 
preferences of those desiring to build at Roland 
Park, the Architects to be employed by them should 
be allowed, in the selection of types of architecture 
and of building materials, the widest latitude con. 
sistent with the attainment and preservation of 
an effect of general harmony — it being clearly 
recognized that such harmony may 
readily exist whether neighboring 
houses are similar or different jn 
architectural style 


This very sensible and flex- 
ible arrangement was adopted 
for Colony Hills, as well as 
many other regulations which 
have proved of value in the 
other developments mentioned 
above. 

Springfield property twenty 
years ago was difficult to sell if 
heavily laden with restrictions, 
The prospective buyer felt that 
he was being imposed upon if 
he could not do exactly as he 
pleased on his own property. 
But to-day the home-seeker de- 
mands the highest and most de- 
tailed restrictions as part of his 
right. He wants his family 
protected with every precau- 
tion that past experience has 
shown advisable. Colony Hills 
was planned and built, there- 
fore, primarily for women and 
children. Women are the home 
buyers and builders and makers. 
A man selects a home to please 
his wife, and women are more 
sentimental and artistic than 
men. Things of beauty appeal 
more strongly to women. Won- 
en are more in and about the 
home, more a part of it, and 
have more opportunity to see 
its charm and to form an at- 
tachment for it. The Trus- 
tees of Colony Hills know that 
if they can have the women of 
the tract love it and be proud of 
it as their neighborhood, the 
future of the district will be 
assured. 

To create this atmosphere for 
the women and also for the men, old precedents 
were violated in a most revolutionary manner. 
The antiquated methods of surveying land 
into rectilinear blocks, leveling off hilltops, 
filling valleys and destroying the natural 
terrain were most carefully avoided. Trees, 
which heaven only knows are far too scarce, 
were formerly cruelly sacrificed to attain 
monotonous vistas; whereas to-day trees are 
catered to in every way. If they come within 
the surveyor’s line for a sidewalk the sidewalk 
must go around; or, if a particularly interest- 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 








FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE OF STUCCO, 

BRICK, AND HALF TIMBER, OWNED BY 

JOHN WHITE, ESQ. A FEATURE OF ALL 

THE HOUSES BUILT IN THIS DISTRICT 

IS THE FACT THAT NO GARAGE HAS ITS 

OPENING WHERE IT CAN BE SEEN FROM 
THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE 


THIS HOUSE, BUILT FOR CHARLES H. 
PARSONS, ESQ., SHOWS A PARTICULARLY 
ATTRACTIVE TREATMENT OF THE GA- 
RAGE WING WITH ITS COVERED PASSAGE 
FROM THE KITCHEN. THE NATURAL 


SETTING OF TREES HAS BEEN SKILLFULLY 
TAKEN ADVANTAGE OI 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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ing group of trees occurs, they are made a 
feature for street intersections. No longer are 
long straight streets in vogue. If the plan calls 
for a rather lengthy stretch, then the roadway 
is gracefully curved so that a few feet in each 
direction gives an entirely new aspect. Small 
parks at street intersections, with either nat- 
ural features, such as old trees, or new plant- 
ings, enhance the scene. Bird-houses, old well- 
heads, mass plantings, all make such small 
parks places of beauty. Colony Hills has used 
successfully flowering crab apple and dogwood, 
besides the customary plantings available at 
nursery gardens throughout the country. At 
present, English hawthorns are being used 
experimentally and promise to lend beautiful 
color when in bloom. 

The sidewalks and streets are not cut to a 
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R. C. Hunter & Brother, Architeds 


standard grade at Colony Hills. If there is a 
slight rise in the contour of the land, the walk 
naturally follows the terrain, thus preserving 
the trees, shrubs, and grass rather than sub- 
merging them under filling. Everyone is 
familiar with developments whose only claim 
for recognition is the magnificent wideness of 
the streets— ‘Thirty-foot roadways and seven- 
foot sidewalks.’ The modern method is exactly 
contrary. Colony Hills roads are but twenty 
feet and the sidewalks four and one-half feet 
wide, but ample tree belts are in evidence, 
which give a parklike appearance to the entire 
tract. As one Colony Hills enthusiast says, 
‘Driving along Colony Road is more like the 
private drive through some ancient and hon- 
orable English countryseat.’ 

Automobiles whisk us around these days in 
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no time at all. Consequently, there is less need 
of numerous intersecting cross-streets. Less 
width to the roads and fewer roads all enhance 
a development. Dust comes from roads, but 
never from well-planted tree belts; therefore 
every care is used to lessen the roadways and 
increase the area available for plantings, 
lawns, features, and other landscape garden- 
ing devices. While Colony Hills roads are but 
twenty feet in width, the tree belts on each 
side are thirteen and one-half feet. The photo- 
graphs give an idea of the resultant parklike 
effect. All attractive trees of the original tract 
are left in the tree belts; sometimes a fortunate 
lot-buyer has a clump of birches, a few oaks, 
and a scattering of pine trees between his side- 
walk and the roadway. These lots are never the 
last to be sold. Then again, the question of 
summer heat arises. Green lawns and shady 
trees do not radiate heat. Tarvia-bound 
macadam streets do, therefore such areas are 
cut to the minimum. A retail store thrives on 
the sidewalk traffic before its doors, but, con- 
versely, who wants to have the world march- 
ing past one’s homer The sidewalks, being four 
and one-half feet, are amply wide for two peo- 
ple to walk abreast. Walks also radiate heat, 
which places them under the ban, with the 
roads. A neutral color has been used at Colony 
Hills, which eliminates, to a degree, the glare 
ordinarily radiating from the regulation walk. 
The use of narrow roadways and walks has the 
further advantage of being much less expen- 
sive, and consequently of greater economy to 
the lot-purchasers. 

At various street intersections, where at- 
tractive landscaping has been done, Colony 
Hills has adopted a definite building plan for 
the surrounding lots. At one such point, all 
abutting houses must be of the English cottage 
type. The Trust started the plan by building 


THE HOUSE. BEAUTIFUL 





on one of the lots just such a 
house, and the succeeding lot- 
buyers have fallen in enthusi- 
astically with the idea. It is 
really quite remarkable how 
eagerly the buying public re- 
sponds to well planned and 
executed schemes for the 
beautification of their future 
homes. There is, deep down 
within all of us, a love of 
nature which sometimes is 
unable to express itself. The 
land-developer who starts his 
tract with this idea in mind 
and honestly carries it to 
completion need never worry 
about sales. The crass mate- 
rialism of old land subdivisions 
has given way to subtle ap- 
peals to the esthetic ideals of 
to-day, and these ideals are 
being fostered by the news- 
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THIS HOUSE, 


OWNED py 
CHARLES J. BELLAMY, Esq. , 
HAS A PARTICULARLY N- 


TERESTING PLAN, WHICH 
SHOWS A CONVENIENT EN- 
TRANCE TO THE GARAGE 
FROM A SMALL HALLWay 
IMMEDIATELY CONNECTING 
WITH THE MAIN HALL. 
OVER THE GARAGE ARR 
TWO SERVANTS ROOMS AND 
BATH WITH SEPARATE 
STAIRWAY. THE VERANDA 
IS CONVENIENTLY ACCESSI- 
BLE FROM BOTH LIVING- 
ROOM AND DINING-ROOM 
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Smith & Bassette, Architects 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 








papers, building magazines, 
and periodicals, in their fas- 
cinating articles on home- 
building. 

The Colony Hills Trust is 
constantly searching for new 
architectural ideas. Several 
houses which embody the newest ideas and 
ideals in architecture are always in various 
stages of building. They are first class, not 
only in design and appearance, but also in 
construction — so as to give character to the 
tract and also to set a precedent for those who 
contemplate building on Colony Hills lots. 
When a lot is chosen for the erection of a new 
house, the orientation is carefully considered 
and only the trees that are in the way of the 
excavation are removed. Upon completion of 

















FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


the house, an expert from Olmsted Brothers 
arrives, who carefully selects the trees which 
shall remain and condemns those that are 
puny or unattractive. In this way, a wooded 
effect is apparent throughout the tract. There 
are no formal gardens or stiff hedges. The 
Trust purposely builds its houses low to the 
ground, which enhances the effect of age and 
stability. 

The landscape architect, besides selecting 
the trees to be saved, designs a planting plan 
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for such additional trees and shrubbery as he 
thinks will be attractive. An expense of about 
three hundred dollars is usually allotted to 
each speculation house for the new planting 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


AS THESE ILLUSTRATIONS 
SHOW, THE HOUSES IN 
THIS DISTRICT PRESENT 
CONSIDERABLE VARIETY, 
IN STYLE, IN MATE- 
RIALS, AND IN PLAN. 
THIS HOUSE, OWNED BY 
MORRIS METCALF, ESQ., 
SHOWS AN INTERESTING 
ADAPTATION OF THE 
COLONIAL TYPE WITH 
OVERHANGING SECOND 
STORY. THIS HOUSE HAS 
A DETACHED GARAGE 
DESIGNED IN HARMONY 
WITH THE HOUSE, AND 
INCONSPICUOUSLY 
PLACED 
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alone, and if the Trust could afford the expense 
this figure would be much higher. A _ blue- 
print which shows the plantings that have been 
made is presented to the buyer of the property, 
and, of course, is always most gratefully 
received. 

Automobiles have spoiled the front porch as 
a place to sit at one’s ease, and have 
driven home owners to the garden side 
of their homes for seclusion. All is in 
the most approved British manner 
they put their servants’ quarters and 
kitchen against the street. There are no 
alleys, no crude back yards at Colony 
Hills; no brooms, slop-pails, garbage 


S 


cans, ash piles, or sheds. The owner 
encouraged to decorate the garden side 
of the house with bird-houses, bird- 
baths, flowers, benches, swings, and such 
landscape gardening as he can afford. 
There is no lack of response, especially 
when the Trust itself is giving every 
evidence of coéperation in keeping up 
the parks and other public features. 
The garage on the rear lot line is a 
heritage from the smelly barns of horse 
days. No garages are permitted at Col- 
ony Hills unless they are part of, or closely 
attached to, the house. One owner has 
very nicely solved the problem by putting 
his garage about fifteen feet from one 
corner of his house and building a lattice 
between. This is partly concealed by 
shrubbery, and the enclosure is used as a 
clothesvard. One point in particular is 
stressed, and that is that no garage doors 
shall open toward the street. There is 
no special pleasure to be gained from 
peering into your neighbor’s garage and 
seeing his storm doors, oil cans, and his 
very utilitarian but dirty overalls in 
which he putters over his gasoline slave. 
Eventually, after all the lots are sold, 
there will not be the Trust to care for 
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plantings, features, and other details that a 
municipality usually overlooks. This objection 
is obviated by creating a Maintenance Fund 
as a direct lien on all lots. At Colony Hills, it 
amounts to ten cents per hundred square feet 
per annum, so that a lot of 20,000 square feet 
is subject to an assessment of $20.00. Not 
much, considering the advantages. There has 
never been an objection on the part of pros- 
pective purchasers to this wise protection for 
the future. If the Trust should dissolve or 
cease to function for any reason, or the prop- 
erty be taken over by the Town, this Main- 
tenance Fund still continues. It has been 
the experience of other developments that 
the collection and dispensing of this fund has 
been gladly taken over by some committee of 
lot-owners who have the beauty of the tract 
at heart. 

No houses or buildings of any sort can be 
built at Colony Hills unless the plans have 
been approved by the Trustees. There are no 
monetary restrictions, but a huge palace would 
be as unwelcome as a bungalow built of 
cement blocks and clapboards. The under- 
lying policy is to build only what will 
blend harmoniously in the completed de- 
velopment. 

Where there is beauty, there is happiness; 
and the Trustees of Colony Hills want the 
owners to become attached to their homes, to 
link the home with their dearest family ties, 
to feel that their home is the most sacred place 
on earth. They hope the children will carry 
through their lives enduring memories of their 
youth there. When such sentiments are de- 
veloped, the district is bound to grow in charm 
and value. The whole aim is to stabilize the 
district, to fix it so distinctly as a good home 
community that people can buy or build at 
Colony Hills with the assurance that a home 
here will be worth a little more each year — 
not only in monetary value, but in sentiment 
and attachment. 
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By 


Francis ‘P. Sullivan 


HERE are certain words and ideas which seem intended 
i by nature to go in couples, pairing off together as in- 
evitably as parrakeets on a perch. 

The most familiar of such pairs of verbal twins, and the one 
whose alliance seems most logical and necessary, is that 
composed of ‘hearth’ and ‘home’; yet it has become clear 
to me of late that the tradition which accepts the ingle as 
the centre and symbol of home life is a mistaken one. It has 
never earned or deserved this dignity. 

It would not be worth while to arouse all the indignation 
of loyal, if mistaken, hearts that must follow any attempt 
to set this right, if it were not that the usurpation has kept 
the true claimant for the place from his rightful position — 
so that the staircase, the real focus of the household, the genu- 
ine embodiment of the family spirit, receives none of the 
devotion which is its due. 

But before | enter into the merits of this controversy let 
me set forth the grounds upon which | claim to judge between 


the contendents. 


L is not the man who lives in a house who is best fitted 


to say what gives it its life and light. There is something 
insidious about houses. He who has long inhabited one of 
them becomes addicted to it more firmly and more fatally 
than a drug victim to his vice, until its very drawbacks and 
inconvenience become sacred to him. If it were left to him he 
might say that the soul of domesticity was to be sought in 
the built-in china closet, the sleeping porch, or the pool 
in the patio. 

On the other hand, no one is fitted to arbitrate this quarrel 
who has lived too long otherwise than in a house. Those 
strange forces of nature, which, we are told, are ever busy 
adapting the plastic flesh to its unyielding environment, will 
in a short time so have their way with him that he will look 
with equanimity and even satisfaction on the prospect of life 
in a codéperative apartment. If he were the one to decide, hé 
might fancy that the heart of the home was to be found in a 
breakfast alcove, or a collapsible bed. 

He who would set himself to decide what element of the 
home contains its essence must, therefore, even as I, have 
lived but lately in a house, and have been transplanted 
abruptly, and not long since, to one of those modern sub- 
stitutes for a house which city life offers us. 

When such a one sets himself to consider what feature 


of his former life stands out most emphatically as repre- 
senting in symbolic form all that the house means to him, 


he must without question reply, ‘The Stairs.’ 


HE garden may be sufficiently symbolized by a window- 

box of geraniums or a potted begonia; some simulacrum 
of a chimney piece, bearing the customary clock and candle- 
sticks, may satisfactorily represent the fireplace; but for the 
stairs no substitute will serve, no conventional representation 
will be adequate. Without their presence no real home is 
possible. 

For consider how the stairs enter into home life at every 
possible point — how they complete that life and make it 
whole and perfect. From the rising of the sun, when by 
descending them we dedicate ourselves to the service of a 
new day, to the going down thereof, when by ascending 
them we definitely bring to a close the day’s activities, each 
separate incident of our daily routine is marked off by a 
trip up and down the staircase. 

It is the playground and gymnasium of the young, the 
stage on which the romantic inclinations of the adolescent 
have their widest scope, the barbican which guards the pri- 
vacy of the elders. 

Invoking it adds emphasis to any important pronounce- 
ment. 

“Young man!’ says the stern father to the wayward boy. 
‘March right upstairs to your room, and stay there.’ 

How much less terrifying would this dread sentence be- 
come if the word ‘upstairs’ must be omitted. ‘Go across 
the hall to your room!’ would be a penalty for which the 
culprit could have only contempt. 

Again, when the younger sister bursts in upon the older 
sister’s solitude and says in hushed delight, ‘Angelica, who 
do you think is downstairs? That fascinating Mr. Sutor!’ 
does not the fact that a progress down the staircase is in- 
volved give an added thrill to the announcement? 

That the pretension of the fireplace to be the centre of the 
home is an untenable one appears clearly when we consider 
that there is more than one fireplace in the average house; 
each of them may urge, on equally valid grounds, to be 
given first place. There certainly cannot be five or six centres, 
and yet if we set off the claim of the library fireplace against 
that of the living-room, of the dining-room grate against that 
of the nursery fender, we see that this (Continued on page 314) 
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THE HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE 
An Apartment on The Hill 
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Photographs by Paul J. Weber Rachel C. Raymond, Decorator 


IN THE LIVING-ROOM OF THIS APARTMENT (SHOWN IN SIDE OF WHICH HANG DELIGHTFUL FLOWER PRINTS. THE 
THIS SECTION AND DESCRIBED IN THE ARTICLE ON PAGES SIDE-CHAIRS, GRACEFUL AND WELL PROPORTIONED, ARE 
273 AND 274), AGAINST WALLS COVERED WITH A GREEN- INLAID WITH BRASS AND COVERED WITH BLACK AND GOLD 
BLUE STRIPED PAPER, AND WOODWORK OF THE SAME HAIRCLOTH. THE ARMCHAIR IS COVERED WITH A BLUE- 
COLOR, STANDS A FINE OLD ENGLISH SECRETARY, ON EACH GREEN AND YELLOW STRIPE 
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MOIR SP OTH 
THE PRINCIPAL COLORS, GREEN-BLUE, MULBERRY, AND OLD 
GOLD, ARE SKILLFULLY INTERWOVEN THROUGHOUT THE ROOM, 
REPEATED AT FREQUENT INTERVALS AND IN SUFFICIENT QUAN- 
TITIES TO GIVE A WELL-BLENDED AND RICH EFFECT. THE 
HANGINGS ARE OF AN OLD-GOLD DAMASK, EDGED WITH A FRINGE 
OF MULBERRY COLOR AND CAUGHT BACK WITH GLASS ROSETTES 
OF THE SAME MULBERRY SHADE. THIS OLD-GOLD COLOR AP- 





Rachel C. Raymond, Decorator 


PEARS AGAIN AS THE BACKGROUND OF THE BOOKSHELVES 
AGAINST WHICH THE BOOKS MAKE A DECORATIVE PANEL, AND 
NOW AND THEN IN THE CHAIR COVERINGS, WHILE MULBERRY 
REP COVERS THE ARMCHAIR IN FRONT OF THE WINDOW. THE 
WALLS, AS HAS ALREADY BEEN NOTED, ARE COVERED WITH A 
BLUE-GREEN STRIPED PAPER, AND THE WOODWORK IS PAINTED 
THE SAME SHADE 
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BETWEEN THE WINDOWS IN 
THE TYPICALLY ROUNDED BAY 
Is A TABLE OF CHERRYWOOD, 
OVER WHICH HANGS A QUEEN 
ANNE MIRROR. AT THE RIGHT 
OF THE FIREPLACE IS THE CHIP- 
PENDALE SOFA, WHICH BRINGS 
ESPECIALLY DELIGHTFUL VI- 
SIONS OF GLOUCESTER CATHE- 
DRAL, NEAR WHICH IT WAS 
BOUGHT. THE SMALL THREE- 
LEGGED TABLE IS AN OLD WIG- 
STAND. ON IT IS A PEWTER 
LAMP WITH A SHADE OF HAND- 
BLOCKED PAPER 
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Rachel C. Raymond, Decorator 
IN THE BEDROOM, THE WALLS ARE COVERED WITH A DIA- THEY ARE EDGED WITH A NARROW PLEATED RUFFLE OF 
MOND-PATTERN PAPER IN PALE CREAM TONES, WHILE THE S3REEN, WHICH COLOR APPEARS AGAIN IN THE PICTURE 
HANGINGS OF GLAZED CHINTZ HAVE ARLANDS OF BRIGHT MOULDING. THE DESK IS AN OLD ENGLISH ONE OF WALNUT 


FLOWERS AND JADE GREEN FOLIAGE ON A CREAM GROUND. FOUND IN CANTERBURY 











AN APARTMENT ON THE HILL 
Which Provides a Composite Picture of My Travels, as Well as Comfort 


HIS apartment on ‘the hill’ — and in 
Boston ‘the hill’ means Beacon Hill — 
is a result of optimism and patient search, 
because the particular characteristics deemed 
essential had so narrowed opportunities that 
frequently in my hunt I reached almost a point 
of despair. Two cardinal 
requirements were fixed 
upon: open views from the 
windows, and fireplaces — 
and now that my persistence 
has been rewarded, | dare 
speak in the plural with 
respect to the latter, because 
l actually possess three fire- 
places. 
The moment | enter the 
door, | am conscious of the 
hearthstone, because, true to 
tradition, it is the dominat- 
ing feature of the room. 
This supports a mantel of 
black flecked with pale 
green, which, although not 
of the best period, has been 
transformed by skillful mar- 
bleizing into a dignified en- 
framement, and furnishes 
the necessary note of con- 


trast to the blue-green walls 
and woodwork glazed to 
match. This note of black 
is repeated in the picture 
moulding and in the hair- 
cloth covering of the small 
chairs. To complete a color 


scheme that is rich and 
mellow, mulberry is used 
to cover the sofa, and there 
are touches of yellow in the 
accessories, as well as in the 
damask curtains, which are 
a lovely old-gold color. 

At the right of the fire- 
place is an old Chippendale 
sofa, which, because of its 
associations, brings up de- 
lightful visions of Glouces- 
ter Cathedral in its lovely 
enclosure, and luncheon at 
the New Inn, so far from 
new to American eyes, with 
its picturesque courtyard 
and galleries of old oak. | 
am more than pleased with 
this old sofa, when I recall 
our long hunt for one, and 
the hurried moment in which it was bought. 
Assured as to its character only by the dignity 
of its underpinning, which alone was visible 
under its load of chairs and tables, we con- 
tracted for it in the few minutes left before 
catching the bus, which was to carry us back 
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BY EDITH M. SAFFORD 


to Cheltenham and dinner. Afterward, in the 
interval before it landed in America and was 
unpacked, | suffered some anxiety lest the 
top should not be worthy of the base, an 
anxiety soon dissipated when it was disclosed 
to view. To keep it company, there is, facing 


AND YELLOW SUNFAST 


the fireplace, at the right of the entrance door, 
a fine old English secretaire, now holding 
books, but destined later for china, in the 
English drawing-room manner. This tall piece 
of furniture also lived in Gloucester in former 
days, in the precinct of the Cathedral, and 
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Rachel C. Raymond, Decorator 
THE SMALL BEDROOM CONVENIENTLY PLACED FOR RETREAT HAS 
WALLS OF A PARCHMENT COLOR, WITH HANGINGS OF BLUE-GREEN 
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was duly measured for the very position it now 
occupies. On each side of it are dainty chairs 
inlaid with brass, and two more against the 
inner wall on either side of the little country- 
made table. These chairs are almost Regency 
in style, and unusually graceful and well 
proportioned; and as they 
came from the same ca- 
thedral town, I am sure 
friendly feelings are main- 
tained throughout the room. 

At the left of the fireplace 
stands a table of the Duncan 
Phyfe type with inlaid edge 
and brass feet holding a 
certain little brown calf- 
covered book, with a stilted 
dedication that is more 
interesting than all the 
rest of its contents, bor- 
rowed from the bookcase 
above. Intermixed with all 
this English dignity are 
armchairs with no ancestry 
whatever, but satisfyingly 
comfortable; and one, at 
least, interesting, because 
of its glazed chintz covering, 
green with little crimson- 
sprigged flowers scattered 
over it, pleasantly rem- 
iniscent of a thrifty grand- 
mother who rolled it and 
tucked it away so carefully 
many years ago. The other 
armchairs are simply cov- 
ered with mulberry rep, to 
harmonize with the sofa 
covering. 

Between the windows, 
looking out on that most 
English-like square, stands 
another table, duckfooted 
and of cherry wood. Its 
reading lamp casts a glow 
upon the Queen Anne mirror 
above, and upon an open- 
work dish yellow as sun- 
shine itself. This dish we 
bought in Dinan, of a man 
who had purchased some 
of Lord Kitchener’s collec- 
tion; and perhaps it was, as 
I like to think, a possession 
of that gallant English offi- 
cer. That it is old and 
lovely and French | know, 
but the story makes of it something more 
than a mere ornament. 

To France, too, is due our biggest thrill, in 
the finding of four historical engravings of 
Piranesi character. One of these now hangs 
over the mantel, impressive in its black and 





OVER THE MANTEL OF THE TINY FIRE- 
PLACE IS AN OLD FRENCH PRINT IN A 
GREEN FRAME 


white pageantry; the other three, which show 
battles, encampments, and a coronation pro- 
cession, are on other walls of the room. They 
are framed in ebony, inlaid with brass, and 
show the characteristic painstaking labor of 
the real craftsman. They call to mind vividly 
that first exquisite morning in France in a little 
town in Normandy when, after a late arrival 
from Cherbourg, we found ourselves pleas- 
antly awakened in the morning by caroling 
birds, and looked down from our breakfast toa 
scene of almost unreal beauty, quite like a 
picture by Howard Pyle. For the old gray 
buildings, tall-turreted and enclosed in gardens 
of apple blossoms and wisteria, looked indeed 
like a fairy story illustration. To be sure, the 


IN THE BEDROOM IS THIS SIMPLE BED 

OF THE EARLY FOLDING TYPE, HUNG 

WITH HEAVY CREAM-STRIPED DIMITY 

AND EDGED WITH OLD LINEN FRINGE 
AND GREEN GALLOON 


THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 


Rachel C. Raymond, Decorator 


formalities of a French purchase, with incidep. 
tal agreements for payment and packing, 
were‘somewhat commonplace, but the glamour 
of the May morning remains uppermost. 
The pleasure was keen, too, in the purchase of 
a pair of peasant side-chairs with rose carved 
backs and rush seats, and a charming pink 
print in an old gilt frame, showing a group of 
young people playing hide and seek. This 
latter hangs beneath my bed canopy for 
intimate enjoyment. France plays its part 
again in the French jars on the living-room 
mantel, picked up in London long before the 
rest of the room was decided upon. They 
accent, as French touches often do, the colors 
of the whole room, with their brilliant-hued 
bird covers, and the lovely Watteau-like 
scenes on the sides etched in the most delicate 
mulberry color. 

This sitting-room is where my guests must 
be entertained. But when more intimate 
surroundings appeal, | can retreat to the hall 
bedroom — that comfortable little room with 
the small antique chest of drawers on one side 
of the tiny fireplace, and a graceful inlaid 
cardtable on the other, with a large mirror 
to reflect the bookcase opposite, in the living- 
room, and the window shelves holding potted 
flowers and ivies. Here again is an old green- 
framed colored French print over the mantel, 
and, over the comfortable day bed against 
the long wall, lovely old Speed maps of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and many little black prints 
of old London. Since my last visit to the 
London Museum, where there are so many 
prints of this sort, | am especially pleased with 
these, realizing that each year presents greater 
difficulties in their collecting, and | look for- 
ward, all the more, to visiting the shop of the 
dear old Swiss dealer, not far from the Charing 
Cross Road, who will produce such treasures 
for even a modest purse. Perhaps his old 
flower prints on either side of the secretaire 
are even lovelier, (Continued on page 317) 
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OuR NATIONAL BUILDING STANDARDS 


L The Story of the Technical Experiments ‘Being Carried on by the “Bureau of Standards and of Their 


HE activities of the Department of 

Commerce of the United States are so 
yast as to be well ‘beyond average vision 
and to require, like history, a proper perspec- 
tive of time for comprehension. Also like the 
great movements of history, they are actuated 
by human needs rather than abstract theory, 
and modeled by the changing ways of men 
rather than by the individual cast of one 
man or place. While in their democracy the 
arts of peace differ from those of war, we find 
them similar in scope and organization and 
equally fascinating in their records of human 
achievement. 

So far-reaching is this work that no depart- 
ment of the American home is neglected, no 
need ignored. The army of peaceful building 
is guided by the strategy of great organization, 
and to each citizen the significance is immense. 
At first reading, the statement of purpose 
may not seem especially remarkable: ‘Re- 
duction in prices through the elimination of 
industrial waste.’ But a real understanding 
of the motive comes in an extract from the 
report of the Secretary of Commerce for the 
year 1925: ‘It seems worth while at all times 
to reiterate the fundamental purposes of this 
campaign. The philosophy that underlies it 
has but one purpose; that is, to maintain 
American standards of living for both work- 
ers and farmers, and to place production on a 
more stable footing. The high standards 
of living enjoyed by the American people are 
the result of steadily mounting per capita 
productivity. There is only one way to 
further advance these standards, and that is 
by improved methods and processes, by the 
elimination of waste in materials and motion 
in our production and distribution system.’ 


T is, then, to the Bureau of Standards and 

its liaison agencies, the Division of Building 
and Housing and the Division of Simplified 
Practice, that the home-builder turns for in- 
formation and counsel. Here are ‘facts.’ 
Here is unprejudiced advice. Here are the 
tactics of good building construction, decora- 
tion, and furniture codified in a master guide- 
book of untold promise. A:sthetics — no; 
rather, the control of beauty by usefulness; 
but what is more beautiful than inherent 
integrity and fitness to purpose? 

The field of study is vast, and well ordered. 
We shall proceed without haste, for this is 
the territory of science. It is authority made 
emphatic in quiet usefulness to humanity. 
The seat of the Bureau in Washington is a 
Pleasant one. On the northwest suburban 
edge of the city lies the ‘group of laboratory 
buildings arranged like a university.’ The 
space of a day is all too short even to walk 


Prattical Ualue to the Home ‘Builder 


BY DELOS H. SMITH 


through the various departments, but we 
shall not soon forget our first impressions of 
the test of fire hazard to shingles, which is 
being made outdoors near the Industrial 
Building. <A roof has been built and covered 
in an approved manner with shingles. Now 
a fire is built, and its embers blown under 
varying pressures against the roof in simul- 
ation of the actual conditions which would 
exist on your own street when the fire-bells 
sound. The difference is that this fire is 
studied experimentally and the findings 
digested and made public. Such findings, 
when one keeps in mind the theme ‘elimina- 
tion of waste,’ are naturally of great value 
to the man who is considering various mate- 
rials for his new roofs. Not necessarily that 
they tell him to avoid the use of wood shingles, 
but that they outline the conditions under 
which such use is desirable. Likewise to the 
manufacturer this Bureau Report gives an au- 
thentic basis for selection of woods, mill-sizes, 
and fire-resisting preservatives that best an- 
swer fire-hazard conditions. The report is 
furthermore reflected in a publication of the 
Division of Building and Housing, called Rec- 
ommended Minimum Requirements for Small 
Dwelling Construction. 


\ \ 7 \TH a true understanding of motive 
and principle, the investigation of the 
work of the Bureau of Standards becomes not 
only of real concern to every citizen — for who 
is not at least potentially a home builder ? — 
but bears within itself an absorbing human 
interest. In approaching the subject it be- 
hooves us to plan so that the many activities, 
discussed seriatim, may be presented in an 
orderly fashion for actual use by the reader. 
We must pass over, but not forget, the more 
abstract considerations of heredity and en- 
vironment in forming good taste. Nor may 
we follow the fascinating study of the social 
and economic background which has formed 
our house of to-day —and our Bureau of 
Standards, for that matter. Such consider- 
ations have moulded and given form to the 
sequence of building operations which we 
are to trace in the experimental work of the 
Bureau. It is to be shown that the Bureau 
helps us at every stage: through financing, 
purchase of land, determination of family 
needs, design, execution, and finally appraisal. 
And throughout the stages of building, such 
as excavation, foundation, masonry, carpentry, 
plastering, and the work of metal and paint 
trades, we shall find in the work of the Bureau 
inspiration and guidance. 
The average building project begins months 
before a spadeful of earth is turned. And 
this is well, because in the modern house no 
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less than in Solomon’s Temple all the stones 
are numbered, and the final material result 
is determined by the original conception. 
During these months of preliminary planning, 
many questions must be answered and many 
decisions reached which will fix conditions of 
living for all the years to come. One of the 
first, of course, is the question of cost. We 
recall how our carefree predecessors of the 
Nineties built a good house for a little more 
than our garage is to cost. But was it good? 
Yes, for its day; but the standards have 
changed. In modern conveniences, true; 
but how is the structure different? Well, 
not different perhaps in the ancient and 
honorable particulars of masonry bond and 
carpenters’ framework, but how about steel 
beams, and hollow tile, and concrete? And 
the cost of labor and transportation? Ah, 
yes; the cost of labor. We have all heard of 
that, although we may be somewhat vague 
about the causes for the increase. We know 
at least that such and such a house near by 
cost about what we plan to spend. And we 
want many things that the other house does 
not have! Where do we begin? 

Here at the very beginning, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce through the Bureau of 
Standards answers our appeal with publica- 
tion BH 4, How to Own Your Home. The 
subjects of cost, financing, property consider- 
ations, plans, construction, and maintenance 
are set forth so clearly that no reader can 
fail to profit by the reading of the booklet. 
One then understands that there are reasons 
behind all costs, and always the most favor- 
able promise for any good building invest- 
ment. 

It amounts to this: the home builder to- 
day is no different from the home builder of 
the Nineties; he gets what he pays for. The 
standards of to-day are the highest that men 
have ever known, the materials unparalleled 
in the history of construction. One project 
differs from another mainly in the forethought 
shown and nicety of selection of the things 
that count. This means knowledge. And 
we are again at the door of the Bureau of 
Standards, secure in the belief that here may 
be found answers to our questions and guid- 
ance for our decisions. 


N the pamphlet mentioned we find advice 

as to the neighborhood in which to locate a 
home. There is land value to be considered, 
and transportation facilities, and protective 
restrictions. Then we read of desirable points 
for the lot: shade and soil, orientation of house, 
and slope contours of the land selected. These 
are among the first and most potent consider- 
ations, and likewise (Continued on page 321) 





THE NEW RENAISSANCE OF GARDENS 
IN ITALY 


Many New Gardens Carry out the Traditions of the Past 
BY ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS 


ms of the pleasing changes for the better, 
apparent since the shadow of the great 
war ceased to darken the face of the earth, is 
a renewed desire for beauty, keener and more 
widespread than ever before in our industrial 
age. The response to this craving is not so 
strikingly and happily evident in the other arts 


THE GARDEN AT VILLA ANTINORI HAS 

ENCLOSING WALLS OF CYPRESS BROKEN 

ON ONE SIDE TO FRAME AN ENCHANTING 
VIEW OF DISTANT FLORENCE 





— for shining lights in sculpture, painting, 
and music are few and far between — as it is 
in architecture and in minor forms of decora- 
tion. None of these branches has developed 
more extensively during the last few years 
than the making of pleasure gardens. 
Throughout the Italian peninsula numbers 





THE CIRCULAR ROSE GARDEN AT THE VILLA 

ANTINORI IS SURROUNDED BY CLIPPED 

CYPRESS HEDGES, AND APPROACHED BY A 
PEBBLE RAMP (BELOW) 


THE FOUNTAIN IN THE CENTRE OF THE 
GARDEN AT VILLA BUONINSEGNI 


of new gardens are in process of construction, 
and most of the old ones are being enlarged 
and renovated. Among the contributory 
causes is the rapidly increasing influx of for- 
eigners. Not only have the environs of large 
cities, such as Rome, Florence, and Genoa, 
become winter resorts for thousands of stran- 
gers, but in countless out-of-the-way places 
French, English, and Americans are becoming 
landed proprietors. 

In modern Italian gardens reverence for 
precedent dominates the design, while origi- 
nality plays a very small part. Naturally, 
when the pleasure grounds forming part of an 
ancient villa are expanded beyond their early 
confines their style is made to conform closely 
to precedent. With less reason the creations 
belonging wholly to this day and generation 
are usually modeled along old lines. The seven- 
teenth century baroque is the latest fashion, 
and its novelty lies merely in a clever reproduc- 
tion of phases long despised and then forgotten. 
Futurism, such as characterized last year’s 
Exhibition of Decorative Arts in Paris, seems 
unable to flourish upon Italian soil. 

Resting on the hillsides that rise in tiers to 
bound the valley of the Arno and encircle the 
still quaint old city of Florence, with its aspir- 
ing domes and medieval towers, lie a succes- 
sion of picturesque dwellings endless in their 
number and variety. Different from each other 
as they appear, and expressive of markedly 
individual tastes, certain characteristics pre- 
dominate. Mansions and farmhouses alike 
have stone walls often encrusted by colored 
stucco, red-tiled roofs, and wide-spreading 
eaves that betoken their common Tuscan 
origin. Not a few still retain vestiges, at least, 
of ancient gardens, and many others, too 
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ST. PETER’S FRAMED BY OLD TREES AT 
THE VILLA CASSIA 


numerous to describe, have been artistically 
enshrined amid trees and flowers. 

One of the most interesting is the Villa 
Antinori, near a little place called San Martino. 
It crowns the top of Monte Aguliano, an iso- 
lated hill outstanding above the broad plain, 
and is approached by an unfrequented road 
diverging from the highway connecting Flor- 
ence with Prato. Passing in this direction in 
1581 Montaigne, the celebrated French essay- 
ist, praised in his journal the broad straight 
thoroughfares crowded with peasants bringing 
their produce to market from this richly culti- 
vated land. As early as the fourteenth century 
a simple farmhouse and an adjacent chapel, 
both existing to-day, were erected on Monte 
Aguliano, surrounded by silvery olive groves 
and garlanded vineyards that still furnish re- 
markably good brands of oil and wine. There 
also remains a sloping kitchen-garden, where 
violets, stock, and other flowers bloom all 
winter beside the spinach and artichokes, near 
an old stone dipping well that might date 
back to an early period. Successive genera- 
tions of the same family have gradually in- 
creased the size of the house and added to the 
pleasure grounds without destroying the de- 
lightfully rustic appearance of the old farm. 
A box-edged parterre — in the courtyard over- 
looked by part of the ancient dwelling, and 
at the rear of the more pretentious addition 
now forming the main body of the mansion — 
is Suggestive of the sixteenth century. 

In front of the dignified and graceful seven- 
teenth-century facade a broad terrace affords a 
Pleasant promenade. Near by, spreading 
down the hillside, are modern pleasure grounds 
faithfully reproducing plans such as were in 
vogue three hundred years ago. These three 
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charming enclosures owe their beauty to the 
creative imagination of the present owner, 
Marchese Giulio Antinori, and to his talented 
wife, a member of the Fabbri family of New 
York. Connected with the terrace by a well- 
designed double stairway extends a large 
square, partly enclosed by dense walls of 
clipped cypress broken by arches and a central 
opening disclosing the most attractive view 
of the plain, with Florence patterned against 
the hills in the far distance. Each of the four 
quarters, forming a box-edged parterre, is 
subdivided into three large beds filled with 
masses of brilliantly colored bloom standing 
out against the sombre background and ac- 
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THE GARDEN AT THE VILLA BUONINSEGNI 

IS DELIGHTFULLY CONNECTED WITH THE 

HOUSE — AN OLD FARMHOUSE THAT HAS 
BEEN MADE ALMOST PALATIAL 
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cented by dwarf lemon trees in terra cotta 
flowerpots. In the centre is a round pool from 
which arises a marble Venus. Adjacent, an- 
other cypress-walled enclosure forming a circle 
conceals beds of roses. Beyond lies a grassy 
incline, which the Marchesa Nathalie Antinori 
has diversified with spur-shaped traceries out- 
lined with box edging, recalling an old design 
at the Collegio Rosso near Spello. All these 
plans have a largeness and simplicity, un- 
spoiled by jarring detail, that makes them 


worthy of study. 

At San Domenico on the hills ascending to- 
ward Fiesole are several villas with gardens 
worth seeing if only (Continued on page 318) 





AT THE VILLA ANTINORI, THIS INCLINED 

PIECE OF GROUND IS LAID OUT WITH A 

TRACERY OF BOX WHICH REPRESENTS A 
A KNIGHT'S SPURS (BELOW) 





A REMODELED BARN 


The Home of Laurence M. McKinney, Esq., in Albany, New York 


EMODELING in general, be it a house 

or a hat, appeals to almost everyone. 

This is true partly because of the fact that 
such a problem demands ingenuity, a quality 
we all would claim, but chiefly because the 
imagination — apparently another universal 


Photographs by The Fellowcrafts Studios 


gift — has something definite to start 
with — materials actually present and 
ready, something tangible that our 
efforts may mould and shape into a 
result more to our liking. 

Of all the objects offering incentive 
to our endeavor perhaps none is more 
appealing than a barn or stable which 
holds certain memories of our child- 
hood that we would live again or at 
least approach. And if to this senti- 
ment is added a reasonable possibility 
of salvaging a building become obso- 
lete and so increasing its value to the 
owner and to the community, the 
wisdom of such an undertaking is incontestable. 

The stable illustrated was built probably in 
the dark eighties or the dismal nineties, and 
was a good stable. It was solidly built and was 
approximately thirty-two feet by forty feet in 
size, with walls twelve inches thick and con- 
taining a four-inch air space. It had no cellar 
or excavated space. Ten feet above the first 


BY NORMAN R. STURGIS 


floor was a hayloft extending into the steep- 
pitched roof. The roof was slate supported on 
good old-fashioned framing, which, however, 
had suffered considerable damage from a fire 
that had burned out a part of the interior and 
charred most of the rest. 








The requirements of the new owners were a 
living-room, dining-room, kitchen, pantry, and 
garage on the first floor, and three master’s 
bedrooms and two baths, and two servants’ 
rooms and a bath, on the second floor. The 
first floor of the stable was divided by a brick 
wall, on the north side of which was the stable 
proper, containing three single stalls in the 
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northeast corner and a box stall opposite, with 
harnessing-space between. On the other, or 
south, side was the carriage-room, to the east 
of which was the harness-room, about ten feet 
Square, opening on to the lawn. On the west 
was the main door, whence a drive led to the 


Strickland, Blodget & Law; Norman R. Sturgis, Architels 


THESE TWO VIEWS, ONE TAKEN 

BEFORE REMODELING AND THE 

OTHER AFTER, PRESENT AN 

INTERESTING COMPARISON, ES- 

PECIALLY AS THE ALTERATION 

WAS ACCOMPLISHED IN _ LESS 
THAN A YEAR 


street. This arrangement pointed to 
but one solution. The harness-room 
became the brick-paved main en- 
trance with the lawn in front, the 
stable naturally shaped itself into a 
living-room, fourteen feet by thirty 
feet, and the carriage-room became 
the dining-room; leaving enough space 
in the original building for the stairs, coat 
closet, and butler’s pantry. 

A new wing, therefore, to accommodate the 
kitchen and garage, was built at the west, 
forming an enclosure for two sides of the 
courtyard. Excavating was necessary only 
under the kitchen, and here the heater and 
coal-bin were placed with a grade line coal 
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chute and stairs leading up to the kitchen 
entry. re 
From the loft floor of the old building three 
steps led, or rather precipitated, one down into 
the feedroom in the east gable. This space was 
just large nough for two bathrooms, and the 
difference in floor level was not changed, 
chiefly because the question of head room 
made this arrangement not only interesting 
but necessary. Three bedrooms were made 
possible in the remaining space by the addition 
of two dormers and a gable. On the second 
floor of the new wing the servants’ rooms and 
bath were built, with a service staircase from 
the pantry. Space was saved by connecting 
the two staircases through the door on the 
landing, this plan allowing the separation of 
the master’s portion and the servants’ portion 
of the house on the second floor. 

In the planning of this house no attempt was 
made to secure conscious picturesqueness in 
arrangement, for the building seemed to lend 
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THE HARNESS-ROOM BECAME THE EN- 

TRANCE HALL; THE STABLE, THE LIVING- 

ROOM; AND THE CARRIAGE-ROOM, THE 

DINING-ROOM; AND AN ELL WAS ADDED 

TO ACCOMMODATE THE KITCHEN AND 
GARAGE 


itself to its new purpose with the minimum of 
resistance. Variations in floor levels, and 
changes in the number and position of existing 
doors and windows, were resorted to only 
when absolutely necessary — and in almost 
any building alteration such a course is a wise 
one to keep in mind. 

The finish throughout the master’s portion 
of the house is white pine, stained, shellaced, 
and waxed. The plaster was first rough- 
floated, and then lightly troweled and finished 
with very light tan water-color. Hewn pine 
beams and posts were used in the living-room 
and dining-room. All the door steps and walks, 
and the living-room hearth, as well as the step 
and landing at the foot of the main stairs, are 
of old bluestone sidewalk flags. 

A word should be said of the construction of 
the building. The character of the exterior 
brick walls with their four-inch air space con- 
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IN PLANNING THE HOUSE, NO ATTEMPT WAS MADE TO SECURE CONSCIOUS PICTURESQUE- 
NESS IN ARRANGEMENT, FOR THE BUILDING SEEMED TO LEND ITSELF TO ITS NEW PURPOSE 
WITH A MINIMUM OF RESISTANCE 


stitutes a fortunate detail that ensures excellent 
insulation from heat, cold, and dampness. An 
air space of about eighteen inches was left 
under the first floor for the accommodation of 
the heating and plumbing pipes, and any 
future repairs to the piping can be made with- 
out taking up the floors; access to, and venti- 
lation of, this air space being available through 
openings in the wall of the cellar under the 


kitchen. As an additional precaution to pre- 
vent any possible cold and dampness reaching 
the ground floor rooms, the floors were in- 
sulated. 

Aside from the new service wing, the exterior 
shows only one major structural alteration, the 
addition of the half-timber gable in the south- 
east corner made necessary to give more room 
on the second floor. (Continued on page 321) 





ONE OF THE CHIEF FACTORS THAT MADE SUCH A SWIFT TRANSFORMATION POSSIBLE 


WAS THEI 


ATTRACTIVE PLANTING 








PRINTS FOR THE AVERAGE HOUSEHOLD 
IV. The Children’s Collection 
BY ELIZABETH WHITMORE 


HE average household, despite the 
gloomy summaries of statisticians, does 


contain children, and one of its serious prob- 
lems is the right decoration for ‘the children’s 
room.’ The day comes when the Mother 
Goose frieze palls, when the youngsters demand 
‘pictures of my very own, mother,’ and 
probably, to mother’s distress, begin to cut 
out and paste up with smeary fingers perfectly 
lovely Ivory Soap babies or shiny automobile 
advertisements. Before the week is out, a new 
love follows the old, and there is heartburning 
when mother talks of care for the wallpaper, 
or surreptitiously removes the most violently 
colored treasures. If we could only get them 
pictures full of real distinction, yet warm, 
alive, ‘interesting’; of the lovely craftsmanship 
that inspires considerate handling, yet not so 
costly that an occasional accident would be a 
dire tragedy, we should have made a long step 
toward providing that environment on which 
modern educational theories rightly lay such 
stress. 

The obvious answer—at least to the 
sympathetic reader who has followed the 
previous articles — is ‘Prints.’ But even the 
most sympathetic, if he knows the modern 
child intimately, may well hesitate to follow 
me here. ‘Fine prints for such young savages? 
They could n’t appreciate them; they would 
certainly damage them past repair!’ Granting 
the charge as perhaps merited for a child 
turned loose unwarned and unwatched in a 
choice collection, | might counter that it is, 
alas, also true of the untrained adult. He 
more often, she; men are more impressed by 
market values, and more gingerly in their han- 
dling — she admits blithely that ‘she does n’t 
know a thing about prints,’ and how often 
have I had to spring to keep her from pulling 
a treasured Japan paper proof from under a 
heavy pile, without lifting those above, or 
from holding a lightly mounted proof in one 
hand and crackling it back and forth as she 
talked. Yet just such adults can and do develop 
into enthusiasts with a discriminating eye and 
a light, deft touch, and | have known one of 
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FIG. I. CIRCUS HORSE. ETCHING BY 
CHARLES W. HEIL 


them, more than once, to check me for a 
supposed infringement of my own rules of 
handling! Surely we are not going to assert 
that children —franker about their own 
ignorances and more used to authority — are 
less teachable? 

For myself, the answer is based not on any 
theories of what might be good for ‘ The Child,’ 


FIG. 2. RIDING 
SCHOOL OF LOUIS 
XIII’S DAY. ETCHING 
BY STEFANO DELLA 
BELLA, AN ITALIAN 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 





FIG. 3. NOONDAY REST. 
ETCHING BY PETER MOR- 
AN. THE THREE ETCHINGS 
SHOWN ON THIS PAGE 
MAKE AN EXCELLENT 
GROUP AND DO, IN FACT, 
HANG IN A LITTLE GIRL’S 
ROOM, AND ARE OF HER 
OWN SELECTION 
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but on a fair amount of experience of what 
works well with actual children in my own 
household and in the museum where | had 
charge of a children’s department. | believe, 
however, that I have on my side modern 
educational theories; and I note that the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
adopted the principle and appointed a com. 
mittee on Education through Ownership; the 
chairman thereof tells me it applied to the 
younger generation as well as to our con- 
temporaries. So far, then, as my own obser- 
vations can be trusted, I find that normal 
youngsters react to prints much as their 
normal elders do. At first a little hesitant to 
come to an exhibition, lest it prove something 
high-brow and educational, they become in- 
terested at the start in the subjects; they can 
learn to appreciate the processes, and with 
such knowledge they can and will handle 
intelligently and reverently. Furthermore, a 
little study of possibilities will reveal good work 
and interesting subjects within the capacities 
of even their tiny budgets. To take a concrete 
case: when eighteen months ago, just before 
Christmas, I put up my first exhibition of 
moderately priced prints, my first customer 
was my own daughter, then a monkey of six 
with a critical taste in dolls and jump-ropes, 
and an ambition to drive her scooter faster 
than any of the other girls. After an inspection 
of the library she came running breathlessly, 





calling: ‘Mother, there’s an etching in there 
marked only a dollar and it’s a horse stepping 
delicately downhill, and I love horses and 
Daddy loves etchings — Please can’t | buy 
it with my own money for his Christmas?’ 
She did; and, while that first purchase is a 
respected member of ‘Dad’s’ collection, she 
has from that start become a collector in her 
own right, with a record for eighteen months 
of ‘two acquisitions by purchase and four by 
gift,’ and in borrowing from her for reproduc- 
tion in this article | was stringently ordered 
to observe all due precautions in handling! 
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Her performance is entirely typi- 
cal of her age. In the first place, she 
did frankly care most for the 
subject; she wanted something she 
could Jove, and she was typically 
childlike in making no pretense of 
loving craftsmanship for its own 
sake; that taste, though it gives real 
and intense pleasure, has to be ac- 
quired, by all but born craftsmen. 

Another point in which she was a 
true child is in the type of subject 
chosen. Tastes differ widely with 
individuals under eighteen, as with 
their individual elders, but between 
the two classes as wholes lie certain 
basic distinctions. The adult of- 
tener finds his greatest satisfaction 
in things that suggest peace or 
withdrawal — broad, quiet stretches 
of open country, great trees, forgotten nooks 
in old-world cities, and, among the works of 
man’s hands, in architecture; children are most 
quickly aroused to enthusiasms by things that 
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FIG. 4. THE GOTHIC SPIRIT. ETCHING BY 
JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 





live and move — animals, other 
children, and, among man-made | 
objects, ships and airplanes. Of 
course, the boundaries are not 


absolute. Most men share the boy’s 
love for ships; few women can resist 
lingering over such children as are 
done in line by Sears Gallagher 
(‘Sisters,’ Fig. 8) or in color by Eliza 
D. Gardiner, and all of us, I take it, 
love beasties. On the other hand, my 
little maid who is collecting horses, 
When asked to tell me her four 
favorites, listed, not only the ‘Circus 





FIG. 6. THIRTY KNOTS OR BETTER. 
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ETCHING BY CARL RUNGIUS 


FIG. 5. ALARMED. 
Horse’ by Heil (Fig. 1) and a perky white 
cat by A. Rigden Read (Fig. 9), for all the world 
like our neighbor’s impudent, hot-tempered 
angora, but also ‘That quiet little village by 
the still sea’ (Phillips, ‘Norman Bay, No. 2,’ 
illustrated last month) and ‘A great church 
window at the end of a street,’ which proved 
to be Mr. Arms’s resplendent ‘The Rose, 
Beauvais.’ A five-year-old, whose mother was 
looking at Mr. Phillips’s work, insisted that 
better than all those with canoe or boat or 
children he, too, loved ‘Norman Bay, No. 2.’ 
And a lad coming into the library after a 
tiring day in the city volunteered, of A. Hugh 
Fisher’s beautifully restrained renderings of 
English cathedral and college architecture: 
‘Oh, I love these; it was so noisy in town, and 
this rests me so.’ 

Yet even strictly within the bounds indi- 
cated there is room for a wide variation of 
taste. Of animals, there are Miss Norton’s 
block-prints of dogs (see the first article of the 
series) and her splendid jungle cat-beasts 
(oddly enough, few print-makers have been 
successful with actual cats, which would seem 
so particularly fitted for etching; Mr. Read’s 
and those of a young Frenchman whose work 
I cannot find in this country are the only 
satisfactory ones within my ken); and there 
are Miss Kirmse’s dogs, and the delightful 
portrait sketches of birds and animals by 
Heil, Tuttle (see the first article of the series 
for Mr. Tuttle’s ‘Great Horned Owl’), and 
a most promising newcomer, Thomas Hand- 
forth (‘Three Ducks,’ Fig. 10). For the lover 
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of Thompson Seton, Mr. Rungius’s 
dry-points of big game seem like 
old friends; the one illustrated, 
‘Alarmed,’ Fig. 5, has been recog- 
nized as ‘Krag’ by various de- 
lighted lads. For the boys there 
are airplanes and ships. Mr. Arms’s 
‘Loop-the-Loop’ is one of their 
favorites, and a group of young 
critics of nine to eleven solemnly 
voted it greater than the thrilling 
‘Birdman’ because ‘Any feller can 
draw a plane going steady, but to 
make you feel it swooping down that 
way, not falling, but going, that’s 
great!’ Then, with sudden shyness, 
‘Isn’t it, truly, Mrs. Whitmore?’ 
One thoughtful soul went so far as to 
decide, ‘You wouldn’t feel it so 
much if it were n’t for the red tail 
light’; a comparison of the colored printing 
with the monochrome proved him quite right. 

But the love of obvious vitality in action is 
often, especially in the older children, blended 
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Conrtesy of Goodspeed’s Bookshop 
FIG. 7. KIND O' THICK. ETCHING BY 
GEORGE C. WALES. THE THREE ETCH- 
INGS AND ONE AQUATINT SHOWN ON 
THIS PAGE HAVE BEEN CHOSEN BY A 
BOY FOR HIS OWN ROOM, ALTHOUGH 
ONLY ONE AT PRESENT HAS BEEN 
ACQUIRED 


with other elements which subdue or 
transform it. On the very day on 
which my small daughter bought her 
horse, a thoughtful high-school girl 
came in, lingered long over, and 
finally purchased, ‘Noonday Rest’ 
by Peter Moran (see Fig. 3), giving 
as her reasons, ‘I like it not just 
H =—s because it has horses, but because it 
/ ~=—s goes out and out and you feel them 
| coming contentedly home in the 
quiet light’ —a specific and sympa- 
thetic description few older critics 
could better. (Continued on page 322 








WHY I LIKE THR&SE SMALL Houses 


BY ERWIN O. CHRISTENSEN 





T is a well-known fact that, of the many things we come in 

contact with, our eye sees thoroughly only what is of gen- 
uine interest to us. A great deal is just barely noticed or passed 
by entirely. This applies also to architecture, the one form of 
art many would have opportunities to appreciate if they would 
learn how to observe. For anyone who has not already ac- 
quired the habit of critical observation, a few pointers may 
prove helpful. The houses of our towns and cities offer free 
study material for those who have developed discrimination in 
judging the finer points of design. In the following brief de- 
scription of the accompanying illustrations, an attempt is 
made to point out specifically what these points are. Instead 








of elaborating on general characteristics of historic styles, the 
more fundamental qualities of good design have been empha- 
sized. The fact that a house is called Colonial or Renaissance 
does not mean that it is necessarily a distinguished example 
of that style, nor does such classification and pigeonholing 
make one necessarily the wiser in discriminating between the 
good and the bad. For the person who has come to the enviable 
decision of the style that his own house shall be, a restriction to 
what best expresses his individual temperament and practical 
needs is desirable. On the other hand, in the development of a 
personal standard of taste, an acquaintance with the points of 
excellence in a wider field is preferable. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


4 igen house of Robert W. Estabrook, 
which is shown on this page, is a well- 


designed residence in one of the suburbs of 


for its excellence. 


Boston. It is, first and foremost, frankly a 
small house, and does not try to masquerade 
as a large one, and this quality of simplicity 
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THE HOUSE 


i ROBERT W. ESTABROOK 
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and lack of pretentiousness accounts largely 
It is without the unneces- 
sary but common appendages in form of 
brackets, overhanging eaves, and bay win- 
dows, elements which are found in so many 
dwellings and which are responsible for the 
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absolute lack of dignity of the average house. 
A good test of the quality of design in a 
house is the arrangement of windows. It is 
safe to say that the more they vary in siz 
and the more loosely they are distributed, the 
poorer the design will be. Very often they are 
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THE HOUSE 
OF 
SAMUEL T. DE REMER 


not even placed one above the other, and 
nothing gives more the appearance of a box 
with differently shaped holes punched in its 
sides than such a haphazard arrangement. 

In contrast, how restful and dignified is the 
fenestration here. The dormer windows are 
necessarily smaller, because they are set back 
from the face of the house, but the lintels line 
up with those of the side windows. A feature 
is made of the chimneys at either end, which 
add considerably to the appearance of the 
house. On the side, the roof does not overhang 
unduly, but is kept close to the wall, and a 
fine wood moulding makes the transition from 
slate to brick. A well-proportioned cornice, 
small in scale, in keeping with its domestic use, 
terminates the roof in front and carries the 
gutter. The brick ends add stability and make 
a colorful contrast with the white clapboards. 

The house follows the Colonial tradition, 
and is classic in its details, the arched entrance 
with pilasters on either side of the paneled door 


forming the chief ornamental feature. This 
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house demonstrates the fact that even a small 
house, representing a modest investment, can 
have distinction — a character given here by 
attention to such details as the uneven division 
of the window sashes, the use of casements in 
the dormers, the delicate moulding around the 
front windows for the trim, the slender and 
well-proportioned posts supporting the porch 
roof instead of the clumsy columns so fre- 
quently met with, the brick window sills in 
place of cutstone, — a more expensive and less 
beautiful method of treatment, —and the 
brickwork of alternating rows of stretchers and 
headers showing dark and light colored bricks 
with wide joints, which makes for variety in 








JOSEPH BELL DE REMER 
or 
SAMUEL DE REMER 
ARCHITECTS 


texture and eliminates the deadly mechanical 
character, sooften found in older houses built at 
a time when the ideal seems to have been me- 
chanical regularity. Notice also that the width 
of the clapboards is well related to the width of 
the brick, being just a trifle wider, and that 
the corner of the house is strengthened by the 
manner in which the brick returns against the 
clapboards, giving room for the projecting 
moulding under the eaves. To introduce a 
bright and cheerful note, white window frames 
contrast against dark brickwork and a dark 


door and shutters against white boards. 


The House of Samuel T. De Remer 
, | {HE house shown on this page was built by 


an architect for himself, and when an 
architect of known ability designs a house for 
his own use, the community may well take no- 
tice, for something of interest is very likely to 
be the result. Such is the case with this house, 
which, by its unusualness, made somewhat of a 
sensation in its neighborhood. It was the aim 
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THE HOUSE 
OF 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 





of the architect-owner to get away as far as 
possible from a standardized, stereotyped, 
small house; and the result shows clearly what 
a good time the designer had in creating some- 
thing that suited best his own individual taste. 

A great deal of charm and quaintness have 
been built into this one-story, informal house, 
and something of an old-world, almost mediz- 
val flavor expresses itself in the sturdy corner 
tower, which forms the entrance. At right an- 
gles to the main gable is the garage with its 
steeper roof, while on the opposite side is the 
kitchen wing, which also contains, on the 
ground floor, the heating plant. In order 
thoroughly to take advantage of the view 
toward the river, the combination kitchen and 
dining-room on the right rear corner of the 
house is in the form of a sun porch, which re- 


ceives ample light through large leaded case- 





ment windows. Thus the living quarters, in 
the main, seek privacy on the side away from 
the street. 

A glance at the mass of the house will attest 
to its high degree of originality, and this same 
spirit of independence is expressed in its de- 
tails. The architect, it is evident, had a strong 
leaning toward hand-forged wrought iron, and 
has been most successful in using it in place of 
the more conventional hardware, from the 
weathervane with its crowing rooster to the 
door lock, ornamental hinges, grilles, lamp, 
and bell. Roughly troweled walls, irregularly 
laid shingles, heavy oak beams for lintels, and a 
most informal flagstone walk, all carry out the 
spirit of individual craftsmanship. 

Of considerable charm, adding greatly to the 
freshness and playfulness of the whole, is the 


use of color, with orange and green predominat- 


ing. Shutters striped in chevron patterns in 
alternating colors are most unorthodox and 
fairyland-like, and strike the high note of un- 
restrained fantasy. To come upon a house like 
this in the midst of staid homes of the average 
sort is a real experience. At the sametime, it 
should prove a challenge and an example to 
others to utilize more taste and a greater de- 
gree of individuality in the design of their own 


homes. 


The House of G. H. Olmsted 
fee. small house of the English cottage 

variety, seen on this page, is most ef- 
fective in its perfectly smooth plaster walls, its 
absolute simplicity in detail, and its forceful 
silhouette, achieved through its sloping roofs. 
Two steep gables, enclosing on one side a sun 


porch, give the house its character, while the 
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plain stucco walls in their smooth finish bring 
out the contrast of light and shade to its most 
complete extent. Sunshine, therefore, is nec- 
essary to bring out the full beauty of this type 
of house. 

To appreciate the difference between this de- 
sign and the average stucco house, one should 
note the proportions of the windows as related 
to the wall surfaces. Many houses are spoiled 
by too many windows, which give a crowded 
appearance. Here, sufficient wall space is re- 
tained for contrast. Casement windows are 
used, which, because of their subdivision into 
several lights, are particularly pleasing, and are 
more appropriate for this type of house than 
the common double-hung variety. The eaves 
project sufficiently to allow for lookouts, which, 
as light spots, add a certain cheerful note. 

A centre of interest is created by the semi- 
circular hood over the entrance, and the stucco 
chimney, with its slightly tapering contour, is 
in excellent harmony. An important point is 
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that the house is placed low on the ground, 
with three brick steps leading to the level of 
the first floor. 

Almost no decoration as such is used; in- 
stead, an effect is gained through a careful con- 
sideration of every detail. For example, all 
jambs and lintels are rounded off somewhat at 
the edge, and the slightly projecting sills are 
well proportioned and in keeping with the nar- 
row mullions of the first-floor windows. To 
sum up, the beauty of the design of this house 
depends on the effective use of large, undis- 
turbed wall surfaces, and a fine handling of 
windows, eaves, chimneys, entrance, and down- 


spouts. 


The House of C. H. Bristol 
epee complexity of parts is not essential 

to a well-designed small house is well 
demonstrated by the cottage with attached 
double garage seen on this page. Here domes- 


tic architecture is reduced to its simplest 
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terms, and is thoroughly pleasing to the eye. 

In its absolute simplicity, consisting of no 
more than the essentials of pierced walls cov- 
ered by a roof, it is far from the more ornate 
and sophisticated architecture of many other 
regions. Nevertheless, the strict logic of plain 
wall surfaces, smoothly finished after the man- 
ner of the adobe indigenous to the southwest, 
and forming rectangular masses in which the 
horizontal lines dominate, makes for a thor- 
oughly satisfying solution, because it is honest 
and straightforward and thoroughly expressive 
The heavy tiles of the 


low gable roof, with its inconspicuous chimney, 


of the materials used. 


are well suited to the severely plain walls and 
the heavy unpainted porch posts and railing 
treated in rustic fashion. The architecture 
makes one feel its closeness to nature, to which 
it seems so eminently fitted. It is appropriate 
in its surroundings and well designed in its 
subordination of small openings to spacious 


wall surfaces. 
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A SNAPSHOT DIARY 
II. Finding the Porch for our New England CaStle in Spain 





BY GEORGIANA R. SMITH 





HE first faint hint of spring in the air to-day has set us on the 

trail once more. The roads have been so terrific all winter that 
until now we have not wandered very far afield in our search for old 
houses, but to-day we found several we had never discovered before, 
and they are duly noted for future photographing. Everything is so 
bleak now that there is no temptation to use the camera. 

I have been studying porches of late, quite seriously, because | am 
sure that when we do find that wonderful old New England farm- 
house of our dreams the very first thing we shall want to add — after 
our ardor and enthusiasm have cooled sufficiently for us to consider 
practical details — will be a porch. 

Our ancestors seem to have regarded porches, like closets, as un- 
necessary luxuries—or perhaps it was even thought ‘downright 
unhealthy’ to sit, let alone to sleep, out of doors! But nowadays a 
porch is generally conceded to be almost as indispensable, both 
winter and summer, as the fireplace was in olden times. To be a 
‘perfect house in the country’ without both features would be in- 
conceivable. Moreover, | should no more think of stopping with one 
porch than I should dream of being content with one fireplace. 

To begin with, I should want some sort of an entrance porch to 
keep the drips from going down our visitors’ necks — not to mention 
our own — while waiting for the door to be opened or while searching 
for the latchkey on a rainy day; and then, of course, there would be 
the cool living porch, from which one could step directly into the 
garden. B would insist upon a sleeping porch above and, if the 
house is to be occupied all the year round, it would be pleasant to 
have an enclosed porch on the sunny side, for chilly winter mornings. 

To graft all this twentieth century comfort on to a very old house 
without utterly ruining its original charm of line and dignity of bear- 
ing would truly be a problem to tax the ingenuity of a gifted architect! 
| am merely what Mr. Eberlein would call a ‘dilettante dabbler,’ and 
can only amuse myself with various observations on the subject of 
forches, any of which we may find useful and fitting as suggestions 
for the house we eventually buy. 





OLD, dismal, and uncompromising rain to-day. In an effort to 

remind ourselves that Spring must be on her way, we spent the 
afternoon looking over last summer’s snapshots. There were several 
that we had neglected to paste in and this one, since | am on the 
subject of porches, will fit in nicely here. (Fig. 1.) 

The porch, in this case, takes the form of the familiar ell, frequently 
found on old houses of this type. The interesting variation of the 
size of the windows, designed with a nice feeling for scale and balance 
in relation to each other and in relation to the whole, keeps the porch 
addition, which is rather large, from seeming too heavy for the house 
itself. How many two-story porches have somewhat the appearance 
of being a porch with a house attached, rather than vice versa! 

An old house in Norwell, our favorite summer hunting-ground, has 
an admirable entrance porch to intercept the aforementioned ‘drips.’ 
(Fig. 2.) 


CAN wait for spring no longer; I must go to meet it! B—— has 

to go to Washington on business and | have prevailed upon him 
to take a little extra time and go down over the road — myself ac- 
companying, needless to say. So we are to set forth next week. The 
country will be all new to me, below Philadelphia, and my imagina- 
tion conjures up all sorts of delights in the way of old houses along the 
road. 


N ancient tavern near Media, Pennsylvania, was our stopping- 
place last night. As an inn it was indifferent, but to us it was far 

more thrilling to sleep in a room with a quaint fireplace and deep-set 
windows, and to waken to a view of distant rolling hills seen through 
a veil of cherry blossoms, than to spend the night in Philadelphia’s 





April 1 

We take the trail 

once more, and 
study porches 


April 6 

A cold, dismal day. 

A good time to re- 

view our last sum- 
mer’s snapshots 


April 30 
We set out to meet 
Spring 


May 4 

A penthous e-cov- 

ered terrace 1s iter- 

esting, but perhaps 

not adaptable to a 

New England dwell- 
ing 
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May 5 

The separate and 
individual charms of 
Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Virginia 
vie with one another 
to alienate my affec- 

tions 


May 6 

The lovely old por- 
tico at Mount 
Vernon offers in- 
Spiration for a porch 
or covered passage 








Fig. 5. A simple porch in the angle of the ell 


most luxurious hotel. The porch, or rather the penthouse-covered 
terrace, is an interesting feature of this old tavern, but hardly one 
adaptable to our New England dwellings. (Fig. 3.) However, if our 
house is built on the side of a hill perhaps we can have a porch in the 
treetops like the one we saw in the vicinity of our inn this morning. 
It was not remarkable architecturally, but so simple that it suited 
perfectly the dear little old plastered house with its paneled shutters 
and recessed doorway. Opposite this house was another of the same 
type with a most amusing and ‘Dutchy’ little porch along the front 
and one side. The quaint cut-out decoration beneath the porch roof 
put me in mind of the crisp scallop-edged paper that might have hung 
from an immaculate Dutch pantry shelf! (Fig. 4.) 


T is generally conceded to be a woman’s habit, if not ner privilege, 

to change her mind, and I fear | am going to be no exception to the 
rule. Hitherto, my dreams of a castle in Spain have centred loyally 
in New England, but the separate and individual charms of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and Virginia vie with one another to 
alienate my affections. | suppose New England, being my first love, 
will win out in the end, but the others have given me much food for 
thought, and certainly a good many ideas on the subject of porches. 

The farther south we go the more the houses seem to have porches 
that grew there. It is quite natural that the South should have been 
the first to feel the most urgent need for out-of-door living-rooms, 
and around 1750, apparently, this need began to be architecturally 
recognized. Possibly even earlier, for it is said that the Randall House, 
in Annapolis, erected in 1730, ‘had originally, running the full length 
of the house, a row of columns supporting the projecting eaves and 
resting upon a long porch such as one always associates with houses 
much farther south in Maryland.’ 

Another old house in Annapolis had a simple and beautifully pro- 
portioned porch at the side, set in the angle of the ell. (Fig. 5.) 

There seems to be plenty of precedent then, particularly in the 
South, for a porch added to a Georgian exterior. But for a Colonial 
house more ingenuity will have to be used. 

One clever solution of the problem, in a seventeenth century house 
at home, has been to follow the lines of the original woodshed, which 
was, as is so often the case with these simple structures, remarkably 
well proportioned. (Fig. 6.) Another very satisfactory way, if the 
exposure is right, is to have the porch at the back of the house, like 
M——’s in Dedham. (Fig. 7.) This ensures the most privacy, and 
at the same time is the least likely to spoil the old-fashioned appear- 


ance of the house. 


ERHAPS some of the arched porticoes that are being adapted for 

porches on so many old houses to-day (with varying degrees of 
success according to their proportions) had their chief inspiration in 
the lovely old porticoes at Mt. Vernon. This type of structure, well 
designed, makes a very attractive porch, or an interesting (and 
practical) covered passageway from the house to the garage, and does 
not seem out of place in a New England setting, for many of the old 
woodsheds and church carriage-sheds had a very similar form. 
(Fig. 8.) 

We had lunch to-day on a most delightful Georgian porch; one that 
would, by the way, be adaptable to almost any of our simple New 
England dwellings. The house itself was an old governor’s mansion 
in Maryland, now converted into a most attractive inn, and this little 
porch at the rear, overlooking the lovely old garden, was the pleasant- 


est place imaginable. (Fig. 9.) 





Fig. 6. A porch that follows the lines of the original 


woodshed, which was, as is so often the case with these 


simple structures, remarkably well proportioned 





Fig. 7. A porch at the back will not spoil the old-fashioned 


appearance of the house —likewtse it ensures the utmost 


privacy 





This type of structure, well designed, makes an 

tive porch or covered passageway from house to 

would not be out of place in a New Eng- 
land setting 
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9. A delightful Georgian porch that would be adapt- 
ble to many of our simple New England dwellings 
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To Do in September = 


1. Order the bulbs if they are not already ordered. 
Plant narcissus bulbs as soon as they arrive. Set them at 
uniform depths, so that they will come up evenly. 

2. Plant peony, iris, and Oriental poppy at once; and 
other perennials after the first hard frost. Do not plant 
Japanese anemone or chrysanthemum until spring. 

3. Burn leaves and dead stalks from the garden, in case they carry pests, 
but burn them outside the garden bed. Collect healthy leaves and store in 
a pile for a winter mulch for the garden and for newly set trees and shrubs. 
The surplus may be used for leaf mould, which is an important source of 
humus to add to the soil. 

4. Feed Japanese anemone, Aconitum wilsoni, and chrysanthemum with 
liquid manure. 

5. After the hardy asters have finished blooming, cut down the old stalks 
and divide the plants, leaving only four stalks to each plant. Use the tall 
stalks to hold down leaves in the winter covering in November. Aster ertcoides 
and Aster ptarmicoides are very useful for cutting and for foliage in the garden. 
If the aster bloom is over too soon, plant later-blooming varieties for next 
year. 

6. Make new lawns. 

7. Plant broad-leaved evergreens and conifers. 

8. Transplant deciduous trees and shrubs as soon as the leaves begin to 
fall. 

g. Stone fruits do better if transplanted in the spring. 

10. Blanch celery when 12”-15” high. Early frost will not hurt celery tops, 
but continual freezing will spoil them. 

11. Plant rhubarb. 

12. Sow cover crops such as rye, vetch, and so forth. 

13. Plant violets in the greenhouse. 

14. Cultivate roses. 

15. Sow annual seeds such as mignonette, stock, lupine 
and so forth. 

16. Plant English daisy, viola, forget-me-not, primrose, 
and Roman anemone in the frames for early bloom. 

17. Keep apples or other fruit from rotting on the ground, 
as they become centres for pests. 


Dominating Flowers 


Some flowers are more suitable for the important masses 
in the garden than others. Larkspur, for instance, remains 
in bloom a long time, groups well, is beautiful in itself, and 
isshardy and sure to bloom. These qualities make a flower 
wotthy to dominate the garden in its season. In larkspur 
time we have also madonna lilies, sweet-william, and many 
others, but generally as second in importance to the lark- 
spur. Iris is another of these so-called ‘dominants,’ as are 
phlox and hardy aster. 

It is unfortunate, however, to repeat the dominant flower 
in an out-of-the-way corner of the garden if it already forms 
the main masses. If /ris dalmatica is chosen to dominate 
the garden in its season and is in prominent spots, do not 
use iris, or at all events the same kind of iris, in the near- 
by wood or rock garden or scattered in the bays of shrub- 
beries. Other iris of a more informal nature and different 
season, such as /ris cristata, might be used in such places 
congruously, but if the dominant /ris dalmatica of the flower 
garden is used promiscuously in other parts of the ground 
its function in the flower garden is weakened. It looks as if some had been 
left over — as it probably was. Use it, rather, in rows in the picking garden, 
and save the accessory spots for choice accessory plants. 
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Cedars 


The best time to plant cedars is in the spring in May just before they have | 


started to make new growth, or in August and September early enough for 
them to establish their roots before winter. Choose, if possible, a cloudy day 
just before or after a rain when the ground is moist. Trees planted in the 
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fall should be watered twice a week, unless there is rain, 
through September and into October and during the fol- 
lowing spring and summer. Spray overhead after sun- 
down or early in the morning, never in full sunlight. Plant 
so that the earth makes a saucer around the tree, which 
»*’’ will hold rather than shed water. 
Stake all trees over 3’ high, so that the roots do not 
get loosened by the wind. Mulch the roots with well- 
| rotted manure or old leaves to keep the moisture in and the roots from dry- 
|| ing. Be sure that the trees are firm, but do not step on the ball and break it 
and the roots. Rather, tramp just outside and against the ball and make sure 
| that it is firmly in place. If the trees are collected, move them with clumps 
of earth, and if possible do not even remove the top turf from these clumps. 

Narrow trees have more compact roots than broad trees ard are easier to 
move. Trees over 6’ high are as a rule easier to move than smaller trees, for 
young trees have long taproots difficult to get and few fibrous roots, whereas 
older trees have developed more fibrous roots. Get nursery stock wherever 
possible, for it has been transplanted and has grown fibrous roots in the 
process. 

Always buy cedars and other evergreens from a reliable nursery. If their 
roots have been dried out completely even once, they may look well for 
several months but they will not survive. On the other hand, if you lose 
a cedar it is not always the fault of the nursery. The chances are that one 
of the foregoing planting requirements has not been conscientiously carried 
out. 

Protect cedars from wind and sun during the first winter and the following 
spring. Use burlap 5’ wide stretched on poles securely set in the ground on 
the windy side, or windbreaks of posts woven with pine branches. 

Cedars respond to frequent clipping of new shoots. Go over the tree care- 
fully, cutting a bit off the current growth here and there, especially where 
it looks dry at the ends, but do not cut beyond the current growth. This 
treatment makes the tree bushy and full. 








Six New Shrubs for Next Year’s Bloom 


1. Hamamelis mollis: Do not forget to plant one of the 
winter witch-hazels. The branches of yellow flowers are ex- 
cellent for winter bouquets indoors. 

2. Clematis tangutica: This yellow-flowered clematis is as 
yet rare in gardens. It is dainty and interesting and can 
now be procured at the nurseries. 

3. Symplocos paniculata: This sturdy small tree, like a 
hawthorn in shape, is covered with soft white blossoms fol- 
lowed by sapphire blue berries. 

4. Berberis vernae: A new shrub 6’ tall with graceful 
arching branches heavy with salmon red fruit, and foliage 
which turns orange to crimson in the fall. 

5. Spiraea trichocarpa: A new bridalwreath which blooms 
later than Spiraea vanhouttei. 

6. Evodia danielli: A small tree similar to a cork-bark 
tree. Blooms in August with white flowers, followed by 
black fruits. 


ff Leave Some Vacant Spaces 


The area around newly planted trees should be kept free 
from weeds and cultivated. The custom of planting these 
areas with annuals or bedding is not to be encouraged, as 
it gives an untidy appearance to the garden. 
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Railroad Ties for Steps 


|| At steep grades in informal paths through shrubbery, or on naturalistic 
hillsides, old logs may be used for steps. They should be sawed the proper 
length and set into the grade so that the whole width of each tread is in, 
| and not out of, the bank. Pegs an inch or two in diameter may be used, two 
|| in front at either end of each step to hold it in place, or the logs may simply 
| be fitted in as steps. 

|| Old railroad ties make excellent steps and may often be bought for a small 
|| sum or for the carting away. They are generally about 8’ long. The lower 
| half of each is sometimes creosoted before setting. 











If you have questions about plants or planting 


that you do not find answered on this page, write 


to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 
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An unusually interesting group of Early Spanish, 
Italian and English Furniture 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Our Architect Starts a Snapshot ‘Diary of Warnings 


HOME BUILDERS’ 

















The House BEAvuTIFUL is constantly 
preaching beauty in homes by showing 
every month houses of high architectural 
merit. Occasionally, we believe, it pays to 
right about face and to take our text from 
the unfortunate examples; hence these 
illustrations that appear strangely out of 
place on this page. The house of which the 
front and rear views are shown inthe upper 
corners, and the house in the lower right 
corner, are types too commonly seen in 
almost every part of the country. They 
pass for Colonial, but they are little like 
their prototype. Considering first the 
house above: its sill is so far above ground, 
that much of its foundation wall is 
exposed; the line of its gambrel roof 1s 
extremely ungraceful; its chimney 1s 
unsubstantial in appearance; its cornice 
atthe end overhangs for no purpose, and gives 
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a heavy and ungainly line. Moreover, 
because its shed dormer is as wide as the 
house itself, the house is really a two- 
story one trying to masquerade as a story- 
and-a-half cottage. This offense 1s doubly 
emphasized at the rear, where a second 
dormer has been placed on top of the main 
one. 

The other three illustrations show va- 
rious points of which it is well to take note. 
An arbor is a garden feature, and is 
inappropriately used in the illustration 
in the lower left corner, as the main 
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ADDRESS 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, 17, MASS 





entrance to a formal house; it is of coarse, 
unattractive detail; moreover, as an en- 
trance way, it implies a surrounding 
enclosure, while here it has n’t even the 
beginnings of a hedge to give it plausibility. 
The brick house shows a striving for texture 
carried to an absurd extreme. Not only 
are many of the bricks laid with an 
exaggerated projection, but at the base of 
the chimney have been incorporated five 
or six stray boulders which are wholly out 
of place, especially as stone appears no- 
where else in the building. The small pho- 
tograph in the centre top of the page shows 
a mixed evergreen planting. While not 
the worst example, it is yet monotonous 
when compared with the effect that might 
be obtained by an intermingling of decid- 
uous shrubs and vines to give variety of 
line and texture. 
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The Final Perfection of Riding Easement 


In the Imperial “80” Chrysler engineers have given own- 
ers something more than ordinary roadability. They 
sought for stability and steadiness under all conditions 
and speeds and over the most difficult roadways. 


For they knew that the public wanted easement of all 
riding disturbances—elimination of road shocks, jolt- 
ing and sidesway heretofore considered inevitable even 
in the costliest of cars. 


This they accomplished by revolutionary principles of 
shock absorption—special Chrysler-designed spring 
mounting—long, almost flat springs parallel to the 
wheels to prevent sidesway—spring ends anchored in 
specially molded blocks of live rubber, and these in 
turn securely held under compression in malleable 


Eight superb body styles at new low prices, $2495 to 


brackets at the frame ends. These live rubber blocks 
effectively insulate these springs from the frame and 
absorb all road shocks and road sounds. They also 
eliminate annoying squeaks and rattles and do away 
with the need of lubrication. 


Thus Chrysler engineers have met public demand in 
furnishing unusual riding qualities and countless other 
features in a car as fine as money can build. 


We are eager that you ride in a Chrysler Imperial “80”. 
Frankly, the results will amaze you. For you will experi- 
ence a new conception of riding luxury—unsurpassed 
speed ability even to 80 miles and more an hour plus a 
balanced buoyancy of motion beyond comparison or 
precedent. 

$3505 f. o. b. Detroit 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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| AFTER MONTHS AND MONTHS OF LOOKING AND THINKING, I CAME TO THE CONCLUSION THAT THE 
| SIMPLICITY OF THE NEW ENGLAND COLONIAL HOUSE OF TWO FULL STORIES, WITH WIDE WHITE CLAP- 
BOARDS, GREEN BLINDS, AND A ROOF OF VARIEGATED GRAYISH-GREENISH SLATE, SUITED ME BEST 





BUILDING FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE OWNER 
Who Shares the Benefits of Her Experience 


F | were going to build again! What magic 
these words always have, to stir up a 
lively interest among those of us for whom 
building satisfies a primal creative instinct. 
With one exception, building is the most satis- 
fying job I have ever undertaken. I wish I had 
the skill to do it continually, as a job. 
Lacking such skill, any words from me are 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


BY ANNIE McIVER YOUNG 


The knowledge of the house is not limited to the 
builder only; the user, or in other words, the master, 
of the house will even be a better judge than the 
builder, just as the pilot will judge better of a rudder 
than the carpenter, and the guest will judge better 
of a feast than the cook. 

— From Aristotle’s Politics 





necessarily based on limited experience — to 
be exact, the remodeling of one house and the 
building of another. My point of view, there- 
fore, is that of the average home builder who 
is incapable of writing an exhaustive study on 
building. I dare to write at all because | find 
that I am greatly interested in hearing what 
other untrained home builders have to say. 
This article will deal with my own observa- 
tions. No doubt it will omit many suggestions 
you could give me. It will omit, certainly, all 
questions of planning and construction which 
require technical knowledge for a convincing 
discussion. 

Naturally our building lot was our first con- 
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sideration. We selected a rather high, level 
lot facing south on a golf course — not an 
inexpensive lot for us and I suspect out of 
proportion, according to the rules (I under- 
stand there are such), to the cost of our house 
and to our income. But for ten years we had 
lived facing west in a hollow under a hill with 
houses crowded close around and in front of us. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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ERE is convincing 
evidence from a fam- 


ily that has experi- 
enced the comforts of a 
cork-lined house, through 
the frigid temperature of 
winter as well as the sizzling heat of summer. 
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“A year ago today we moved into our new 
home at River Forest, Illinois, which is lined 
with Armstrong’s Corkboard,’’ writes Mrs. 
John C. Stagg, River Forest, Ill. 


“During the extreme heat last summer our 
home was very cool, even when it was al- 
+ most unbearable outside. On the second 
: floor, our bedrooms were always comfort- 
’ able, and our rest was not disturbed by the 
heat. Friends and neighbors who visited us 
from time to time remarked how cool our 
house was and how hot and uncomfortable 
their homes were compared to ours. 


“Last winter, our experience was just as 
satisfactory—thanks to Armstrong’s Cork- 
board. We have been burning oil since Octo- 
ber 22nd of last year and to date have used 
198 gallons, while one of our neighbors, 
whose house is about the same size, has used 
3100 gallons—a difference of nearly 38%. We 
have no trouble whatever in keeping com- 
fortable and believe cork insulation is the 
most satisfactory and economical in the long 
tun. We gladly recommend it to anyone.”’ 


Mrs. Stagg’s experience is being dupli- 
cated in cork-insulated houses all over the 
country. Armstrong’s Corkboard so effectu- 
ally stops the passage of heat through walls 
and roof that ‘‘heat leakage’’ is reduced to 
Practically nothing. In winter, the heat is 
held in by this heat-tight lining, making the 
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‘No trouble at all to keep comfortable 


in this cork-lined house 


house easy to keep uniformly warm and com- 
fortable. Every shovelful of coal, every cubic 
foot of gas or every gallon of oil you use in 
your furnace is made to do its full measure 
of duty in keeping your house warm. Most 
of the fuel ordinarily wasted by heat-leakage 
through uninsulated walls and roof is saved. 
In a very few winters you will save enough 
in fuel alone to pay the cost of insulating 
with Armstrong's Corkboard. 

In summer the cork-lined house is 
much cooler and more comfortable. 
Just as Armstrong’s Corkboard keeps heat 
out of the best makes of 
refrigerators, so it keeps 
heat out of your home. 
Direct heat of the sun can- 
not penetrate cork. Even 
the attic, up under the . 
roof, usually the hottest 
place in the house, will be 
just as cool as the lower 
floors if the roof is insu- 
lated with Armstrong's 
Corkboard. 

Armstrong’sCorkboard 
is easily the most effective 
and practicable house in- 
sulation material—and 
the most economical in 
the long run. It comes in 
boards 12 by 32 or 36 
inches, which can be ap- 


Armstrong's 
Corkboard Insulation 


: AA Heatproof Lining for Walls and Roof 
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Armstrong's Corkboard, 113 inches thick, was 
nailed to the studding in the Stagg home, and 
2 inches thick to the rafters. Plasterwas applied 
directly to the corkboard, making a perfect finish. 
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Home of Mrs. John C. Stagg, River Forest, Ill. 
Protected from both heat and cold by Armstrong's 
Corkboard Insulation. 


plied in adequate thickness 
in a single layer. In most 
cases, 1% inches on the 
exterior walls and 2 inches 
under the roof is the most 
economical thickness. 

The ease with which 
corkboard can be erected, 
either in a frame house 
or against masonry walls is a distinct 
advantage. Corkboard is nailed to the stud- 
ding and rafters in a frame house, or laid in 
a backing of Portland cement against hol- 
low tile, brick or stone. 

Armstrong’s Corkboard makes an ideal 
base for house plaster. The plaster is applied 
directly to the corkboard without lath or 
furring strips, making a permanent bond 
and a perfect finish. 

If you are planning to build a new home, 
remodel your present home, or finish the 
attic, ask your architect about Armstrong's 
Corkboard and mail the 
coupon below for a 32- 
page booklet which tells 
the whole interesting 
story of corkboard house 
insulation. Address Arm- 
strong Cork & Insulation 
Company (Division of 
Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany), 163 Twenty-fourth 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McGill Building, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Armstrong 
Cork Company, Ltd., Sar- 
dinia House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2, England. 
Branches in the principal 
Cities. 





Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 
163 TWENTY-FOURTH ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
or MCGILL BLDG., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


ENTLEMEN— You may send me complete information about 
the insulation of dwellings with Armstrong’s Corkboard. 
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Of all things, we demanded sunshine, air, and a 
sense of space. We had had experience in buy- 
ing a cheap lot and spending much in filling 
it in and even then never getting quite what 
we wanted — we could not get all the sunshine 
we wanted because we had to keep many trees 
close to the house, for privacy’s sake. What- 
ever you do, go slowly in the selection of your 
lot. If you have but one automobile in your 
family, as we have, you will not want to get 
far away from the car or bus lines and yet you 
will want to be as far away as convenience 
allows. Consider not so much your neighbors 
as their back yards. 


ITH a lot bought, your fun increases. 
\ But donot rush to an architect at once. 
Study the houses in your town and all the mag- 
azines you can find. Try to discover why you 
like some houses and dislike others. Then be- 
gin making notes and keeping clippings. Keep 
them in order: the exterior appearance, the 
floor plan, all the big and little conveniences 
you can find. You will have to eliminate, no 
doubt, but you can eliminate more wisely 
with these notes before you. Try to decide 
upon the main things you want in a house. 
This is not easy. Principles of life are appli- 
cable to home building; if you get one thing 
you want, usually you must sacrifice another 
for it. For example, I love the cosy homey 
exterior of the story-and-a-half house, but, 
living in the south, liking an airy, cool bed- 
room in summer, and remembering that we 
dwell mainly inside our homes, | decided on 
the full two stories. After months and months 
of looking and thinking, I came to the follow- 
ing conclusions. The simplicity of the New 
England Colonial house, with wide white 
clapboards, green blinds, and a roof of varie- 
gated grayish-greenish slate, suits me. | like 
its dignity. I like its depending upon line and 
proportion rather than upon decoration for 
its charm, for I love beauty that is inherent 
within an object. Then my informal manner 
of living, my picked-up, cottage type of Early 
American furniture, and my braided rugs 
demand its lack of pretense. | decided on 
this, in spite of many houses of the same type 
in my town. Unless you have outstandingly 
good taste and ability, and unless you can 
find an architect who has_much more, my 
advice is: Do not try to be original. Accept 
the proved thing. Do that well and with 
fidelity to the type. 


FTER settling on the kind of exterior 
A 1 wanted, in the main, | turned my 
attention to deciding the principal features 
inside my house. First, | must take advantage 
of my southern exposure; then, | like a long 
rather than a deep house. Consequently, my 
house is but one room deep, each room getting 
sun in the winter, air in the summer, and a 
good view the year round. 

Next I desired a hall going all the way 
through the house. I had always wanted to 
open my front door and look through the back 
door into a garden, and there is something all 
wrong to me about walking directly into a 
friend’s living-rooms. Of course a house with 
such a hall gives opportunity not only for an 
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inviting view and privacy, but for good venti- 
lation as well. 

Then | must have a bath connected with 
each bedroom. I need but three bedrooms: 
ours, a guest’s, and a maid’s. 

Finally, | must have a back stairway. 

From these essentials my house grew. Your 
requirements are no doubt different. An attic 
might be a necessity to you. Not being an 
accumulator, small storage room does for me. 
Given the same floor space, you might desire 
one less bath and an extra bedroom or two. The 
point I am trying to make is, before you goto an 
architect try to decide what your desires and 
needs demand. Boil them down to first principles. 

Then list the conveniences you want. | was 
determined to have a sink 38” high. I had had 
one 36” high for some time, and got almost as 
much of a backache from bending slightly at it 
as I had from bending much at the old-style 
low sink. I wanted this sink with double drain- 
boards placed between two worktables, and 
I wanted it to have a single movable spigot. 
Any woman needs all the encouragement pos- 
sible when she has dishes to wash. I wanted a 
broom closet. If I had it to do over, I would 
manage somehow to get a broom closet large 
enough to hold a vacuum cleaner and a house- 
hold stepladder. Mine is the usual little hole 
in the wall. I wanted roomy closets with 
shelves, and iron clothes-poles placed at my 
direction, and so forth and so forth. I took a 
long time for this sort of thing. It is a fas- 
cinating way to spend evenings. How I longed 
for the skill to carry my own plans through! 

But of course | did not have it. For in- 
stance, I wanted a very light, delicate stairway 
with plain, slender, tapered, rounded balusters, 
no newels on the landing, and an apparently 
unbroken hand-rail. | did not know, what a 
good architect ought to know at once, that in 
order to get a secure, rigid stairway of such 
design special provision would have to be 
made in the plans. Two steel balusters, the 
size and shape of the wooden ones, were used 
on my landing and one at the beginning of 
the stairway. downstairs. 

Lacking the desired skill, — I had the inter- 
esf and | had the time, — I turned to an archi- 


.tect. There are many reasons why I believe 


the money paid a good architect is money well 
spent. I shall not go into these. It seems to 
me they are obvious. But this I will say, select 
your architect prayerfully. He must inspire 
your confidence. There are three qualities 
you want in your architect: integrity, of 
course, skill, and tastes that are similar to 
your own. Naturally, he will want to express 
himself. Naturally, you will want to express 
yourself.. Each has a claim to the house. I be- 
lieve, however, the home builder’s claim is 
superior. Leaving out the question of who 
pays the bills, your interest is instinctive, 
natural. That of all others connected with 
your house is cultivated by one means or 
another. The more harmonious your archi- 
tect’s and your ideas are, the happier and more 
successful will be your undertaking. Then, 
the building of a home is a sentimental ven- 
ture; you want happy memories connected 
with it. My sincere advice is, if even after 
carefully selecting your architect you find you 





have made a mistake, do as a friend of mine 
did. Pay your architect for his services thus 
far and start again, if such a step is at all Pos. 
sible or practical. In the case of my friend the 
plans had been drawn but construction had 
not been begun. There had been so much up. 
pleasantness, so many broken promises ang 
delays in the making of these, that he realized 
the relation must end in spite of his liking 
these plans fairly well. Of course ‘it is a poor 
rule that won’t work both ways.’ If your 
architect finds that you want what he cannot 
give you, in justice to his ideals, or that for 
any reason he cannot fulfill his obligations to 
you, he should resign. | believe more mistakes 
are born of a natural fear of change than of 
making changes. Have a thorough under 
standing with your architect. If supervision 
is included in his services, find out just what 
that supervision means. I have found that 
architects differ widely in the amount of 
supervising they consider their job. Select 
one who gives close attention to the construc. 
tion of the house, for vastly different houses 
may be built from the same plans. When you 
turn your ideas over to your architect leave 
him room for suggestions. Before you give 
him yours, get his. Of course you will have to 
give him a working basis, your fundamental 
needs. If he is worth employing, he will make 
many suggestions an untrained mind cannot. 
He will anticipate problems some of your pet 
plans would develop. 


HE period of plan-making is tedious, 

but how full of interest! There are many 
things | would plan differently were my fore- 
sight only so good as my hindsight. 

Above all things, I would plan a larger coal- 
bin. If you expect to use coal (I hope you can 
afford to burn oil instead) be sure to build a 
coal-bin sufficiently large for a winter’s supply 
and a little more. Where a coal-bin is too 
small, as mine is, you will be apt to run out of 
coal at just the time when the price of coal is 
high. Then, you will not want to clean up, 
after filling the coal-bin, oftener than neces- 
sary. Besides, a reserve there, like other 
reserves, is good for one’s composure. 

And — while we are considering the base- 
ment — never again would I plan to get hot 
water by a wood or coal laundry-stove when 
the furnace fire was not going. This plan 
means a hot basement to be cleaned daily, 
aside from the trouble of keeping the fire 
going. 

If you desire a covered porch, have it where 
it will not mar the general character of your 
house. (Ours is at our back hall door.) And 
be sure to allow enough space for the full open- 
ing of both the house and the car doors at the 
same time. We did not. A few more inches 
would have spared us many moments of irt- 
tation. Rain and bundles are bad enough 
without cramped quarters. 

A decision about placing lights must come 
early in the period of making plans. I have 
observed that side lights are better hung low. 
My ceiling downstairs is 9’, and upstairs 83. 
I had my wires come out at 5’ 3”. I like no 
central lights except hall and porch lanterns. 
I think a mantel is (Continued on page 326) 
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OMEWHERE among the dreams and visions 

that you cherish, there’s a little house that’s 

waiting to be built. Let the building of it be 
adventure—or romance, if you will—but as you 
plan, use care in selecting your materials. Choose— 
not the cheapest—but those in which you see a 
proper balance between price and quality, together 
with an assurance of satisfaction for the future. 


Important Facts About Indiana Limestone 


You can build a stone house for only 5 or 6% more than 
the same house would cost if built of brick, by using rough- 
sawed Old Gothic Indiana Limestone as a 4 inch thick fac- 
ing over stud frame construction, or a backing of brick or 
hollow tile. If a brick house costs $10,000, the additional 
cost for stone will be only $500, which should not be pro- 
hibitive when an unusually attractive and permanent home 
is desired. 








Indiana Limestone is used for many of the finest res- 
idences in the United States by those who require 
the best materials available. It is also used for attrac- 
tive little bungalows and more modest homes where 
costs must be considered. In the latter case, the stone 
used for veneering purposes is the rough-sawed 
Old Gothic variety. This may be obtained direct 
from the quarries in the Bedford and Bloomington, 
Indiana, district or from local cut stone contractors 
in almost every city in the country. 


@lh Gothic Indiana Limestone 
is the grade of stone which embraces the widest range of 
variation in color-tone and texture. It includes many shades 
of gray and buff, and shows a radical variation in texture, all 
of which affords architects and builders an excellent oppor- 
tunity to produce something different from the one-tone 
plaster or paint effects for exterior walls. 


A folder containing descriptions and floor plans of five Indiana Limestone bungalows will be sent 
free, upon request. Or our Portfolio of House Designs, containing desé riptions and floor plans of 
sixteen moderate-sized houses designed to be built of Indiana Limestone, will be sent upon receipt 
of 50c. The coupon below is for your use in ordering either one or both of these publications. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Box 777, Bedford, Indiana 
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WE discourage cleaning 





Indiana Limestone build- 
ings, since the venerable 
antique effect produced by 
weathering is conceded to 
be one of the great charms 
of natural stone. However, 
anyone determined to clean 
a stone building may ob- 
tain complete information 
on methods that will not 
destroy the surface of the 
stone, by writing to the 
Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany, Service Bureau, 
Bedford, Indiana. 








INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 

Box 777, Bedford, Indiana 

Kindly send me: 

(C0 Your folder illustrating Indiana Limestone bungalows, without 
charge. 

(0 Your Portfolio of House Designs, for which I enclose 50c. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 























DWARF TREES FOR DWARF QUARTERS 


For the Epicurean, not the Commercial Grower 


AST autumn one of our friends who com- 
le mutes from Montclair, New Jersey, to 
New York invited my wife and me to spend 
the week-end at his home. Said he: ‘We want 
you to help us celebrate a horticultural event 
which but for you would probably not have 


occurred.’ 
I saw by his eyes that more was meant than 
met the ear, so | remarked: ‘We gladly accept. 


But though your words are fitly spoken and 


your tone well controlled, your eyes betray 
you. What ’s the joke?’ 

“No joke at all. We are planning a harvest 
home and want you to share it with us, because 
you suggested planting the nursery stock that 
is now bearing its first crop.’ 

As the twinkle persisted and as I knew that 
his trees were still small, I said with mock 
severity: ‘Joseph, thou art equivocating. The 
truth, sir; out with it.’ 

He burst into a roar of laughter interspersed 


BY M. G. KAINS 





first, among the vegetables, because most of 
these yield their increase the same season as 
sown — in many cases within a few weeks; 
second, among the berries and grapes, because 
when these are well handled they begin to 
bear the year after planting. These fresh fruits 
are always in demand and prices for them are 
generally high. When properly managed they 
yield well for from five to many years. 
Growing dwarf fruits for sauce and canning 
is degradation. Culinary fruits are always 
obtainable at reasonable prices in the market, 
whereas dessert fruits are not. Dwarf fruits are, 
or should be, distinctly of dessert quality, 
The only people who should grow dwarf 
tree fruits, therefore, are the ones who do so 
for the enjoyment such trees are abundantly 
able to give. Thousands of men and women 
who now take pleasure in their little berry and 
vegetable gardens can increase their recreation 
and enjoyment by growing these choice fruits, 





AN ESPALIER DWARF PEAR GROWN WITH LONG HORIZONTAL AN 


BRANCHES 


with words which at length conveyed the ideas 
that a Duchesse d’Angouleme dwarf pear tree 
I had suggested his planting three years before 
had matured one fruit, and that he and his 
wife planned to celebrate its ripening by hav- 
ing, as he called it, a ‘harvest home,’ at which 
the cutting of the ‘family pear’ was to be the 
impressive feature. 

Lest any reader think that a quarter of a 
pear is necessarily only a taste, let me remark 
that the Duchesse d’Angouleme, when grown 
as a dwarf and well managed, is no Seckel — 
a mere toothful and a longing for more! No. 
It suggests nothing so much, in color, size, and 
shape, as a somewhat undersized boxing glove. 
When it weighs less than a quarter of a pound 
it is not fit to eat. Smallness in- 
dicates woodiness, acridity, and 
worthlessness, due to bad manage- 
ment on the part of the grower. 
But when it weighs half a pound 
to a pound its juiciness, flavor, 
texture, and sweetness entitle it 
to rank among the best of pears. 

I detail this incident for the 
express purpose of indicating who 


should and who should not grow dwarf fruits. 
No one should grow them if his object is to 
make money out of them, or to supplement the 
family income, or to get enough fruit to keep 
the family supplied with sauce and canned 
goods. With the exception of the pear, none 
of the tree fruits capable of being grown as 
dwarfs are so grown commercially in America, 
and commercial dwarf pear orchards are so 
scarce that though I am well acquainted with 
all the leading fruit-growing sections east of 
the Mississippi | cannot point to even one 
that compares in size or importance with any 
of the orchards of standard pears. 

If it is necessary to supplement the family 
income the choice of crops should be made, 





ONE HORIZONTAL CORDON GRAFTED ON PARADISE 
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ESPALIER PEAR TRAINED WITH SPREADING BRANCHES, 


THREE YEARS OLD 


They are amateurs, and therefore are in the 
best possible position to set and maintain the 
high standard of excellence which every com- 
mercial planter envies but may not approach 
because of cost hamperings. The amateur 
who raises his fruit-growing to the dignity of a 
fine art can well afford to ignore the snubs of 
the commercial planter, whose stock jeer is 
that dwarf-fruit growing does n’t pay. 

It does pay, not in cash but in a higher rat- 
ing — in its personal appeal and in the de- 
velopment of discriminating admiration for 
beautiful form and color, delicious fragrance 
and flavor, and the satisfaction inseparable 
from achievement of success in these directions. 

Let the majority rant as it may, plebeianism 
is not a virtue. By choosing a 
suitable location and maintaining 
favorable cultural conditions any- 
one in the United States or many 
parts of Canada may grow com- 
mercial fruits and do it cheaply 
and profitably without fear of any 
competition from dwarf-fruit 
growers. The object of the busi- 
ness fruit grower is profit —a 
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-| KING ALBERT-Ay the Master Craftsmen 
: Simple in outline, with lovely decoration, you depen cad BS 
i | never will tire of King Albert’s beauty. After Crafeoman at the Dang 


years of association its charm is always new. 


Your jeweler will be glad to show you King 
Albert as well as other creations by the Gorham 
Master Craftsmen. 


finishing a King Albert 


waster. 


KING ALBERT 


PATTERN 
in Sterling Silver 


| Tea Spoons 6 for $9.50 
Dessert Kaives 6 for 20.00 
) Dessert Forks 6 for 20.00 


| PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMERICA'S - LEADING: SILVERSMITHS: FOR: OVER: 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 
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A DWARF BARTLETT PEAR, TWO YEARS OLD 


livelihood — and it is gained by thousands of 
people. But on the Small home lot where the 
owner perhaps must cope with unfavorable 
conditions, the object is to play the game; and 
the test of the amateur is not so much holding 
good cards as in playing a poor hand well. 
The game itself pays far better than the fruit 
— that is from a cash standpoint. 

My friend Joseph is financially able to pay 
for all the fruit his small family could possibly 
use, but what fun would they or we havehadfrom 
buying even the best in the market? To them 
and tous whoshared their ‘crop’ therewas more 
iun in serving that one family pear than could 
have been had froma carload of purchased fruit. 

Whyr Because that first specimen repre- 





DWARF FITZGERALD PEACH, THREE YEARS OLD 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
sented the triumph over initial ignorance of 
fruit-growing and adverse soil, as well as sea- 
sonal conditions common to all fruit-growing. 
When my friend began’gardening, the soil was 
a heavy clay full of stones and woefully defi- 
cient in plant food. Enough boulders were 
picked out to make a low retaining wall. 
Where each tree was planted a few shovelfuls 
of good earth and a double handful of ground 
bone were placed in the hole. Each season 
vegetable matter and fertilizer were added to 
the soil, which slowly began to improve, and 
the trees grew gradually but normally. 

The little ‘orchard’ consists of only sixteen 
trees set ten feet apart each way, thus occupy- 
ing a space thirty feet by thirty feet, exclusive 
of the spread of the trees. Most of the trees 
are dwarf pears, though there are some cher- 
ries, peaches, apples, and plums. All are doing 
well, especially the pears, and should, this 
year, give a good account of themselves, con- 
sidering their age and the nature of the soil. 
At the time of writing, blossom buds in fair 
number are swelling, so that if all goes well 
from now forward there will be a liberal 
amount of fruit this summer and next fall. 

As this achievement was attained under 
much less favorable conditions than most peo- 
ple have to contend with I| shall use it as an 
example, because other amateurs whose con- 
ditions are more favorable will thus be en- 
couraged to ‘take the plunge.’ 

My friend’s property is only 
the ordinary suburban lot. By 
careful planning there is space | 
for a lawn in front and on 
one side of the house. Along 
the east side and halfway 
across the lot, somewhat in the 
rear of the house and abutting 
on a grape arbor, is a shrub- 
bery and hardy perennial 
border which hides the laundry 
yard, the vegetable garden, 
and the orchard in the rear. 
A few other dwarf trees are 
planted among the shrubbery, 
partly for ornament and partly 
for fruit. 

The reasons why dwarfs 














A DWARF SOUR CHERRY ABOUT THREE YEARS OLD 


years. Dwarfs, on the other hand, often begin 
to bear at three years from planting and 
sometimes the second year. 

Third, as the standard apple tree matures 
it bears more and more fruit, 
until it taxes the capacity of 
the family to utilize or even 
dispose of the surplus. The 
fruit also often ripens during a 
short period, so unless there 
are other trees to continue 
the supply there is nothing to 
follow. It’s a case of a feast 
or a famine. With the dwarfs, 
as there need be only one 
tree of a variety there may 
be as many varieties as there 
are trees, and by proper selec- 
tion the varieties may ripen 
successionally: sweet and sour 
cherries in June and July; 
peaches in August and Sep- 
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were chosen are: tember; plums, August to 
First, a much larger number October; pears, August to 

A DWARF RHODE ISLAND . 
of trees and therefore of varie- oaminien anaiiens tat February or March; and 
ties could be planted in the PARADISE apples, August to April or 


limited space available than 
if standards or large-growing trees were se- 
lected. This is evident when it is remembered 
that standard apples and sweet cherry trees 
should not be planted closer than forty feet 
apart. So there would be only one standard 
tree and probably only one variety, therefore, 
had my friend used the forty by forty feet 
required by standard apple and cherry trees 
instead of the thirty by thirty feet his sixteen 
trees occupy, with space for nine more. 
Second, dwarf trees begin much sooner 
than do most of the standards. Though there 
are cases of standard varieties of apples which 
begin to bear in less than four years after 
planting, they are exceptions. The majority 
take from six to ten years as ordinarily man- 
aged, and some take from twelve to fifteen 


even May. 

The surburban orchardist is not likely to 
reach these maximums, because the family 
will probably devour the fruit long before the 
time limits are attained, and — if the sugges- 
tion is adopted — for the reason which fol- 
lows. 

As summer and autumn fruits are much 
more perishable than are winter varieties, and 
as the market rarely supplies varieties of high 
quality, also as winter needs may be supplied 
from the abundant stocks in the market, the 
wisest plan is to choose varieties of high 
quality that ripen between June and Novem- 
ber and to have no more trees of any one 
variety than will supply the family needs 
during their period of ripening. In some cases, 
as with the Primate (Continued on page 329) 
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In the early days 


of the 


WAYSIDE INN 


N the sheds of the Wayside Inn at 
Sudbury, Massachusetts, - still 
stands the ancient coach of 

General Eustace of Revolutionary 
fame. Within the inn are gathered 
the rarest examples of Americana in 
furnitureand utensils that careful judg- 
ment and unlimited wealth can collect. 


Is all this searching of the past—this 
enthusiasm for the furniture of our fore- 
fathers that has swept the land,a passing 
fad or the mere fancy of a moment? 

No! There is a philosophy in Early 
American furniture that goes deep into 
the spirit of our national life, and it 


cA TAMBOUR DESK with Serpentine base, and 
McIntire eagle in the pediment 














touches the heart strings of 
countless people of sound 
judgment, good taste and 

fine perceptions. From the 
days of our first little shop in 
the mountains of North Caro- 
lina to our present factories in 
New England we have watched this 
spirit and appreciation grow. 


If character and integrity are revealed 
not only in the government and litera- 
ture of our American forefathers but also 
in their homes and in their furniture, 
may it not be true that these qualities 
will be fostered in our children if we sur- 
round them in their homes today with 
furniture that breathes the spirit of the 
best American traditions? 


HE decorative character of this fur- 

niture of our land is due to the fact 
that it belongs to the era of hand work. 
Cheap copies, hurried through on a quan- 
tity production basis, lose the subtle 
charm that is its chief distinction. That 
is why we emphasize the fact that 





Danersk Furniture is made by our own 
skilled Scotch and English artisans. 


Whether we offer simple forms that lend 
themselves to modest price, or the most 
beautiful examples of the 18th Century 
period, with carving, color and inlays, they 
are genuine in character and true to the 
traditions of design that give them value. 


7 7 5 


A complete selection of Danersk Furniture 
is on display in our salesrooms—the only 
place where it may be seen. You and your 
friends are always welcome to come and 
see it, displayed in appropriate settings. Or 
you may obtain Danersk pieces through 
your decorator. 


cAN OLD sHIP’s cupboard makes an ideal book- 


case and cabinet for a gentleman’s study 
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Chicago Salesrooms 


315 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 








383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


FACTORIES IN NEW ENGLAND 

















ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


Los Angeles Distributor 
2869 WEST SEVENTH STREET 











THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL 
Wherein May Mingle Flowers, Uegetables, and Fruits 


OR many years the custom of planting in 

the vegetable garden a few annuals for 
picking has proved practical and satisfactory. 
This has been done, however, with no idea of 
making a harmonious and beauti- 
ful garden, but rather with the sole 
idea of furnishing plenty of flowers 
for the house without spoiling the 
appearance of the flower garden 
proper. 

At the Farm, for instance, the 
sweet peas were always planted in 
the vegetable garden, and so 
liberally that I well remember 
what a chore we children con- 
sidered it to cut them — it being 
thought a job particularly adapted 
to our capabilities. It was usually 
suggested as a pleasant twilight 
diversion after supper, and much 
surprise was expressed at our 
reluctance. 

I can’t quite date the time, 
however, when we —and many 
other gardeners — began to ab- 
sorb the idea that the combination 
planting of flowers and vegetables 
notonly might proveaconvenience, 
but might assist in making the 
garden, as a whole, more beautiful. 
Of course the idea is a practical one 
and satisfies both the masculine 
desire to raise vegetables, and the 
feminine longing for plenty of 
flowers for the house and to give 
away. Small home grounds may 
not be ample enough to include 
both a vegetable and flower gar- 
den, so that, instead of omitting 
one, the two may quite often be 
so combined as to furnish a congenial whole. 

I have always been fascinated by the allu- 
sions to the homely ‘kitchen garden’ in 
English novels —the ‘black currant’ and 
‘green gooseberry’ hedges, the borders of 
pinks and daisies, the patches of luxuriant 
‘cabbage roses,’ and the squares and edges of 
fragrant herbs with which the useful vegetables 
were landscaped. In Monet’s beautiful garden 
in Giverny, practical — although lovely — 
gooseberry and currant bushes neighbored gay 
flowering shrubs, even in the ‘front yard.’ | 
visited, recently, a large, most attractive 
garden in New Canaan, Connecticut, where the 
same idea was stressed. In this case it was the 
inclusion of a few vegetables in a larger flower 
garden; and I was greatly interested to see 
rows of purple-topped beets and feathery 
carrots in conjunction with the orange-and- 
green masses of fragrant mignonette and gold- 

, en calendulas of the regular flower garden. 

Suppose we take a patch of garden space 
100’ x 100’. This should include all the vege- 
tables and flowers to which a modest planting 
scheme, including shrubs and a few trees, peren- 





Photograph by Charles Darling 
A VINE-COVERED ARCH MAKES A LOVELY ENTRANCE INTO A 
SMALL COMBINATION VEGETABLE-AND-FLOWER GARDEN 


BY FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


nial borders and grassplots, might aspire. 
Presumably this space is behind the house, a 
stretch of lawn intervening. A central flower- 
bordered path might well divide the garden, 





with horizontal paths at right angles. Centre 
the whole with a bird-bath or a sundial — 
home-planned and perhaps homemade — if 
you wish, and plan a little formal arrangement 
of paths and beds enclosing it. Naturally the 
whole space should be enclosed in some way — 
by hedges, tree-planting, trellised vines, or 
perennial borders. Such enclosure makes your 
garden your own and secures the attractive 
element of privacy. 

No definite formal plans can be attempted in 
a short paper; only simple suggestions may be 
made, some of which may prove helpful to 
garden-makers or lovers. An evergreen hedge 
is always lovely, and possesses the additional 
value of being attractive in winter. Hemlock 
and arborvitae are the best hedge evergreens 
for our climate; and what is lovelier at any 
season than these, or pines or cedars, frosted 
with feathery white crystals, or bending under 
soft masses of snow, or — as Whittier has it — 
‘ridged inch-deep with pearl’? 

Privet and Vanhoutte spirea make attrac- 
tive hedges, or, as a high back screen, what is 
better than Lonicera (bush honeysuckle)? 
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Rambler roses, on stout wire fences, make gor- 
geous division lines in blooming season, and, if 
well cared for, are graceful at all seasons, 
Their care — especially their pruning —js, 
however, not negligible. A peren- 
nial border, enclosing a grass en- 
circled combination garden, jg 
beautiful, if well planned and 
planted. This should be wide 
enough for a liberal inclusion of the 
taller shrubs at the rear and enough 
massed varieties to insure all- 
season bloom. A curved edge is 
most effective if there is ample 
space. Make a plan, measure and 
stake off the different widths, and 
use a garden hose thrown from 
stake to stake to secure graceful 
curves. Edge with low, neatly 
growing perennials that will be 
green and ornamental through the 
entire season, and fill in with an- 
nuals and spring-flowering bulbs. 

Lilacs are lovely as a boundary 
or division hedge, if not allowed 
to encroach upon the garden. The 
old-fashioned variety, | think, is 
more satisfactory here than the 
inclusion of different novelties, 
however lovely. Keep seed-vessels 
clipped for best results, and in- 
clude the bushes in the general 
preventive spraying, to discourage 
the oyster scale — a great menace 
to lilacs. 

A most practical suggestion that 
skillfully combines use and beauty 
is the use of pole beans for per- 
golas, arches, and division lines. 
Nothing can be much _ more 
attractive! I have in mind a lovely combina- 
tion vegetable and flower garden where a series 
of single arches, covered with climbing beans, 
shades the broad central path, and the back 
boundary is outlined by a narrow pergola of 
the same useful and beautiful vines. After they 
were well started, the tops of the poles were 
connected with stout string, around which 
hundreds of delicate tendrils twined and 
festooned themselves. Lima (pole Leviathan), 
pole Sievas, and Kentucky Wonders — both 
green and wax — are the appropriate varieties 
to use for the purpose. The only difficulty to 
be encountered here is in the too luxuriant 
harvest of beans! It is better, therefore, to 
limit the number of Kentucky Wonders — the 
most prolific inclusion in the whole garden. A 
red bean or two at every other pole adds to the 
beauty of the whole effect, and I like to cover 
an occasional pole with morning-glories, 
selecting the enchanting Ipomoea imperialis or 
perhaps the Heavenly Blue, if starting it in the 
house is not an objection. 

An experiment in the necessary decreasing of 
our own vegetable (Continued on page 334) 
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No Place Like Home 


And still time to build it—-Now—before snow flies. Remember too, that the oldest 
homes in America are built of wood and none are so homelike as those of wood. Enjoy 
Christmas this year before the cheery log fire of your own cozy hearth; come home 
from next year’s vacation to your own doorstep — for of all possessions, home’s best. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


spells home and happiness. Produced in per- 
petual abundance, it’s the wood of beauty, 
durability and economy for the house complete 
—for woodwork that delights the feminine 
eye; for a rugged structure that suits the ex- 
acting owner. 

You build but once— do it right —with the prac- 
tical help we'll give you. Knowin advance what 
mistakes to avoid. Know too, why Arkansas 











Arkansas Soft Pine is trade-marked, grade-marked 
and sold by dealers East of the Rockies 


| Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


x BN 972 Boyle Building aN 
¢| Little Rock, Arkansas (; aay 


Soft Pine gives you the fullest value and utmost 
satisfaction from frame to satinlike woodwork. 
This knowledge and twelve beautiful home de- 
signs will hold your interest in the fascinating 
pages of our home-lovers’ book while our finished 
samples will help you choose your decorative 
scheme and show how to carry it out. All are 
yours for the asking. Write now while you feel 
the urge. 
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THE FOUR WALLS OF A HOUSE 
I. As They Were “Built Without in Early ‘Days 


ED brick, weathered gray, brownstone, or 
ivy-bound, a wall is one of the creations 
of man which vies with nature in beauty. 
Standing firm or crumbling into ruins, it makes 
an unfailing appeal — sometimes with its 
strength, sometimes with its 
artless art, if one may call it 
so. Yet the word ‘wall’ does not 
in itself thrill the imagination; 
and to some people the expres- 
sion ‘within four walls’ is almost 
synonymous with suffocation. 
To others, however, there comes 
areal thrill from the study of this 
seemingly uninteresting subject, 
when the why and wherefore of 
the nature of a wall is considered. 
While food comes first, shelter 
comes second in the lives of mere 
mortals; and even in the early 
days of our country, while shel- 
ter did not necessarily mean four 
walls, it meant at least some kind 
of a wall, or barrier, against the 
dangers of a new and exposed 
life. To our forefathers a wall 
meant not a limitation but a 
welcome protection. 

Leaning heavily on his gnarled 
staff, a neighbor not long ago looked with far- 
seeing eyes into his boyhood, and spoke of the 
first home he could remember: — 

‘Father and mother and us children all went 
along. We started with a yoke of steers and 
what goods we could carry; it was when the 
sun came up. Father and me walked beside 
the cart, and eleven of the home menfolks 
went along. We blazed a trail and chopped 
enough to get the critters through, till the sun 
stood overhead. Then we stopped and made 
us a fire and et our dinner. Then the menfolk 
set to work — how they could chop in them 
days! —and, by gorry, when the sun went 
down you could see the sky again — and there 
was the four walls of our new home. ’T wa’n’t 
nothing but a log cabin, but ’t was a home.’ 

Blessed memories the pictures are to the old 
folks who still remember the pioneer life of the 
country; and these rememberers are happiest 
when the day brings 
a willing listener to 
their tales. 

We may say with 
entire truth that the 
primal reason for a 
wall is that of pro- 
tection — even prison 
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THE HEAVY- 
BLADED, SHORT- 
HANDLED FROW 
AND AN _IRON- 
BOUND BEETLE, 
WHOSE WOODEN 
ENDS ARE ALMOST 
COMPLETELY 
WORN AWAY 





BY MARION NICHOLL RAWSON 


walls, seemingly but a limitation to the im- 
prisoned, being constructed primarily as a 
protection for the community against the im- 
prisoned unfortunate. Coming under this 


heading of protection, and yet standing out in 





AN ‘OUTSIDE SHINGLE-HORSE OR ‘HORSE SHAVE ON WHICH 
OLD SHINGLES WERE THINNED AT ONE END. THE SHINGLE 
SHAVE WITH WHICH THIS WAS DONE IS STANDING AT THE SIDE 


OF THE HORSE 


its own rights so clearly as to claim a heading of 
its own, is homemaking —the building of 
four walls for one’s own castle fastness. 
Granting, then, these two basic reasons for a 
wall, we find under the former the search for 
strength and durability, under the latter a 
reaching out toward the convenient and the 
beautiful. It is with the former that we are 
concerned now. 

Three grounds there are on which man may 
rightly claim protection: the weather, that 
most fickle of souls; wild animals, often at 
large and bothersome; and lastly, one’s own 
neighbor, be he never so kindly, who con- 
stantly threatens that much-cherished privi- 
lege of mankind — privacy. 

Keeping in mind the necessary stress on 
durability, the materials used for home 
construction through the succeeding years 
prove interesting and admirably original. Sod 
was the most easily available for some of our 
forbears who came sparsely equipped across 
the seas; and sod on a frame of wattles, better 
known to us to-day as twigs and withes, 
formed one of America’s early types of homes. 
The Pilgrims found open maize fields behind 
the famous rock, and a choice of shelters if they 
but visited the forests beyond, while Man- 
hattan seems to have offered an unspoiled 
growth of forest from which the early English 
and Dutch settlers quickly made for them- 
selves huts of bark. Where the settler was 
forced to fell trees to get even a footing for his 
house, that house was almost certain to be a 
log cabin; and this type of dwelling was un- 
doubtedly the first popular form of homestead. 
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The broadaxe of the early settlers and late 
pioneers was an axe quite apart from the axe 
which we know to-day. Its blade measured, 
from hammer end to sharp edge, ten inches, 
and across the blade nine inches; while its 
handle was, roughly, but a foot 
long. It was the one implement 
of warfare against the fastnesses 
of the forests, and the most im- 
portant tool used in the raising of 
the early homes. The typical log 
cabin, with the logs laid hori- 
zontally, was one of the first 
fruits of the broadaxe and was 
made of newly felled trees. The 
limbs once removed, the logs 
were hewn at the corners so that 
the one below fitted into the one 
one above, making a wall which, 
when chinked with moss and 
clay, was practically impervious 
to the weather. This was roofed 
with thatch or bark, or more 
logs. The puncheon house, made 
of logs set vertically in a trench, 
was still another form of log 
house, and took its name from 
the puncheons, or logs hewn on 
one side only, which were 
fastened around the walls inside the room to 
prevent a cave-in. 

The walls of many early New England 
homes were made of clay in which straw was 
thickly mixed. ‘Wattles and daub,’ a phrase 
which sings itself into the mind like that other 
bygone song, ‘Needles and pins, Needles and 
pins,’ formed the upper sections of houses 
where the half-timbered designs of old England 
were lovingly copied. These houses were 
made with a heavy hewn timber frame, the 
spaces between the uprights being filled in 
with thick wattles and daub, or twigs and clay, 
put directly on to the oak lathing. Houses 
built as late as the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, in some sections, used this oak 
lathing — not the slender slats of modern 
machinery output, but broad hewn boards slit 
irregularly up and down, though still clinging 
together in board form, 
and nailed so that the 
slits were held apart. 
Against this irregular 
surface the plaster was 
(Continued on page 338) 
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THE SUN PORCH 


A sun porch in itself demands a light airy atmosphere—an atmos- 
phere that coincides so exactly with that of the Aero Radiator that 
they have become synonymous with each other. 

The ever growing favor of Aero Radiators is based upon their 
merit alone. Their beautiful, graceful, slender lines and pleasing pro- 
portions harmonize with and become an integral part of every room. 
In company with a table, a chair and a lamp they take on new charm 
and beauty while serving as an additional artistic piece of furniture. 

Yet with all this beauty Aero Radiators are not one whit less efh- 
cient. Nor is their cost more—they sell at the same standard sheet 
price as the old radiator types. 

Ask your heating contractor or architect. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR ComPANy 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
New York Philadelphia Baltimore Washington Richmond Pittsburgh Cincinnati Cleveland Chicago 























National Boilers will warm your \ 
home comfortably, evenly, depend- Your copy of a book containing the complete series of these = oe ae 
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poe Hye —, They burn advertisements, which shows how Aero Radiators have been made 
° , This floor plan shows how the furniture was placed 


an integral part of the furnishings, will be sent free upon request. pas ghana retires ene 


























REDUCING THE DEPRECIATION OF THE HOUSE 


Constant Care and Seasonable ‘Repairs are an Economy in the End 


1 depreciation of a house per year is 
usually estimated as two per cent of its 
value. If, then, your house is worth, say, 
$10,000, its depreciation each year amounts 
to $200, a considerable sum which can be 
decreased by a little effort on the part of the 
owner, who can thereby effect a worth-while 
saving. Almost everyone to-day who owns a 
house owns also a car, upon which he may 
spend considerable time to keep it in good 
running order. The car may cost only from 
$50 to $3000; surely a house which costs any- 
where from $5000 to $50,000 is worth as much 
attention and care. 

The exterior of the house receives the hard- 
est wear, as can be proved by examining neg- 
lected or abandoned houses, which, nine times 
out of ten, will be in much better condition, 
structurally, inside than outside. The walks, 
foundations, doors, and windows will usually 
indicate to the trained eye whether or not a 
house has been well cared for. Therefore, in 
a periodic survey of the house, look first to the 
outside. In doing this, the following sugges- 
tions will be found of help in keeping the 
house in a state of constant repair. 


F there are cracks in the foundation walls, 

apply amixtureofone part cement, two parts 
sand, and four parts gravel, which will be effec- 
tive in almost any crack in walks or founda- 
tions, and which will remain in place if the 
crack has been moistened betore applying the 
cement. . 

For touching up bare spots, cracks, or blis- 
ters on sills, window frames, or water table, a 
couple of cans of paint, one the color of the 
house and the other the color of the trim, 
should be kept on hand. Before applying, 
clean off the loose paint. 

A coat of linseed oil should be given to the 
piazza floor and step treads once or twice a 
year, to preserve the wood. 

When putty chips off the windowpanes, 
scrape the spot with a putty knife to get off 
any loose or dried-out putty; paint the scraped 
spot, and apply the putty — or ‘draw in’ the 
sash, as it is called. Then paint the new putty. 

There are no parts of a house more likely to 
show the ravages of time than windows and 
doors. To protect them, sweep off snow from 
sills before it melts and gets into the cracks; 
and wash the window sills occasionally, as dust, 
if allowed to remain, will blow in the house, or 
run down and stain the side of the house with 
every rain. 

When you remove the screens in the fall, 
dust them off, touch up any spots where an 
iron-wire screen is bare, store in the attic, orany 
dry place. In the spring wash them off, dry 
and paint iron wire and frame, taking care to 
brush long enough to absorb any surplus paint 
so it will not run down the wire and harden in 
an unsightly streak. For iron wire, use a paint 
thinned down with turpentine. It~is best to 


BY REGINALD MOTT HULL 


look them over shortly after doing the work, 
to ensure absence of streaks. 

If your screens are copper or bronze, do not 
paint the wire. Brush copper wire with a wire 
brush, and paint the frame, if wood. If copper 
wire is very dirty, wash with a diluted solution 
of oxalic acid. Wash with water, and give the 
wire a coat of oil, or preferably a thin coat of 
spar varnish. Bronze wire should be lacquered 
with bronze lacquer when the original lacquer 
has worn off. 


LEAN gutters after the leaves fall. Have 

a wireguardat the topofeach down-spout 
to catch leaves and sticks. If you ever have 
anything to say about hanging gutters on a new 
house, see that they are hung non-contiguous 
with the flashing; then if water freezes in them 
a new thaw will not cause the water to back 
up and run down inside the flashing. Keep 
the inside of gutters painted, and the joints 
waterproofed. Inspect the gutters frequently 
to see that they drain properly. 

Keep the chimney in good repair by pointing 
when necessary. Do it thoroughly, and if 
there is no cap, put one of concrete on the top, 
as most chimney troubles start at the top. 

When necessary to clean chimneys, do so by 
tying a burlap or other coarse bag filled with 
two or three bricks on the end of a rope, and 
scrape it up and down the flue — first covering 
the fireplace opening, if it is a fireplace flue, to 
prevent soot from flying around the room. If 
it is a heater flue, remove smoke pipe after 
doing this and clean up fallen soot. 

If you have no ladder suitable for this job, 
you may have to hire someoné to do it. If so, 
combine this with cleaning gutters in the fall, 
at the same time pointing any loose chimney 
bricks and patching any flashings that show 
danger of leaks. 

If your house is flat-roofed, you can easily 
see what repairs may be necessary. It is well 
to keep a can of plastic roofing compound in 
the house, which can be used to cover any 
cracks or exposed tar paper. Some of these 
compounds can be applied in the rain, and’so 
are most desirable for an emergency. 

After a rain, empty awnings. 





© much for the outside of the house. For 
S the inside, there are also certain-dinger 
points that should be rigorously watched, 
and certain duties that should: be constantly 
performed. 

Shut off the water when the cellar gets cold. 
Experience will tell you how much cold the 
pipes can stand. If the cellar has wet spots, 
find out why. If they appear only after rain, 
and near the.down-spouts, the trouble is un- 
doubtedly there. In that case, dig up the ends 
and run them to dry wells five or ten feet from 
the house. If damp spots are caused by con- 
ditions underground, you may have to make 
a trench around the house, put in a subsoil 
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drain, and waterproof the outside of the 
foundations. 

Keep the flues in your heater clean when 
operating. With soft coal, the flues should be 
cleaned at least once a week. A few Wire 
brushes cost less than coal. If the wire brush 
does not completely remove the soot, a few 
handfuls of zinc scrap or salt occasionally 
thrown on top of a bright fire will be effective 
in cleaning the dome of the fire-pot and the 
more inaccessible flues. 

In the spring, take down furnace pipes, both 
smoke and heat; clean, and remove to attic. 

If you have a steam system, drain off a little 
water every few days when operating and 
refill. This removes rust and mud. In the 
spring, when closing down the heating sys- 
tem, flush it out thoroughly. Fill the heater, 
put in through police valve enough soda ash to 
cut boiler scale and rust (your steam fitter can 
tell you the correct amount for the size of your 
heater); boil for half an hour; empty when 
steam pressure reaches ten pounds and flush 
out thoroughly with clean water. Have water 
below opening into which you put soda ash, 
or else the effervescence will blow up the sys- 
tem. Be careful of eves and hands and clothes. 
Fill boiler and leave for summer. The first 
time this is done the steam fitter should do it. 
All boilers should have a new fusible plug 
annually. Cover steam, hot water, and hot air 
pipes and heaters with asbestos. 


OOK over the window putty inside from 
time to time, especially in kitchen and 
bathrooms, and draw in the sashes when nec- 
essary. Keep on hand a little can of varnish 
or other interior finish to touch up worn spots 
on window frames and sashes, as frost running 
down will soak into wood if the finish is worn 
off. The corners of windows need especial 
attention, as the frost melting may run down 
here, and get in and decay the wood. 

Wash paint with washing soda, not soap, 
which turns white paint yellow. A handful to 
a bucket of water is usually sufficient to cut 
the dirt. Rinse immediately with clear water. 
If corners are black, scrape with soda water 
and wire wool, or a putty knife. 

Shellaced floors should be washed with a 
little soda and water, and, if much soiled, with 
wire wool and soda water, before re-shellacing. 
For daily care, a dry mop should be used with- 
out oil, as oil will darken birch or maple floors, 
where worn, to a point almost impossible to 
bleach. A satisfactory finish for floors is wax 
applied over shellac. If the waxing is done 
frequently on the exposed parts, it will pre- 
serve the finish indefinitely. 

If your house is new, do not paper the first 
year. Let the house settle over a winter and 
develop whatever cracks it will. But paint 


bath and kitchen walls and ceilings immedi 


ately, for if steam gets into them they will 
require more care to be (Continued on page 346) 
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In the early eighties there was some excuse for 
a cold house in the morning. Manual regula- 
tion of the heating plant was a necessity those 
days. But in the middle eighties standards 
of heating changed with the invention of the 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator. Today the 
highly developed Minneapolis not only keeps 
the temperature uniform but provides other 
important advantages through clock control. 


The Minneapolis clock starts your day with 
a smile. Out of bed — into a room of cozy 
warmth, no chills up and down your back. 
The first morning it’s a revelation. You step 
into the living room, look at the thermometer 
on the thermostat and behold—it’s 70 degrees 
on a sub-zero morning. Yet you never touch- 
ed the fire. The clock raised the thermostat 
indicator, opening the drafts for you. 


All day long the temperature never varies. 
At night, retiring time, the clock automatically 
lowers the thermostat indicator, checking the 
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fire for comfortable sonping Saves fuel. 


The new Minneapolis‘“‘77”’ 8-day clock thermo- 
stat is a distinct cdilitasinaiae. si he jeweled clock 
is remarkably simple and dependably accur- 
ate. Built complete by Minneapolis craftsmen. 


Choose the Minneapolis for your heating 
system, whether it burns coal, coke, oil or gas. 
The leading oil burner manufacturers have 
adopted the Minneapolis as standard equipment. 
Write us for their names, judge for yourself. 
Mail the coupon for full information. 


eC =— 4 
The Minneapo lis Heat Regulator is sold and installed by a nation-wide 


erganization with bran h aes in principal cities and experi oad 
dealers in almost every communi Branch and distributing offices: 


New York, Chicago, Philadel, Iphia, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, \ 














MINNEAPOLIS -77 
SEVEN. JEWEL 

















St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Pitt tsburgh, Baltimore, _ 
Washington, D. C., Buffalo, Syracuse, St. Paul, Kansas City, = 
Omaha, Denver, Portland, Oregon, Seattle and Hartford, Conn, 


TheAfINNEAPOLIS™ 


HEAT REGULATOR 


OT COAL~GAS~OIL 











Est. 1885 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO., 
2745 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn 
Please send me your free booklet, ‘*The Proper Opera- 
tion of the Home Heating Plant,” and full information on 
the subject of automatic heat control. I have checked the 
kind of fuel Iam now using or have under consideration, 
Coke 0 District Steam (1) 


Coal 2 o1O Gas 


Name _ 3 





Address es: 





City_ _ State 




















E were very fortunate in obtaining a 

V \ substantial, eighteenth-century house 

on a lovely old street, where in summer the 

aged trees bent their branches and tapped the 
windowpanes. 

This house contained, on the ground floor, a 
small hall from which arose a lovely spiral 
staircase. Indeed, it was this staircase which 
first attracted me, when | glimpsed it 
through the open door. I felt that | should 
love to live with that staircase, no matter 
what the remaining part of the house was 
like; for I felt sure that no self-respecting 
house would ever promise so much in a 
hall and then deliberately disappoint. And 
true enough, the rest was not at all impos- 
sible, in spite of the awful old wallpaper and 
worn paint. 

On each side of this hall was a fine, large, 
square room, each one containing a fire- 
place which had been bricked-in when the 
new furnace arrived, way back in the old 
days when furnaces were the very last 
word. At the back of the hall was another 
room, quite small and square and just large 
enough for a study or office. 

Now, in the old days, when this dear 
house was built, people were not so keen for 
dining-rooms. They are going back to the 
old way of thinking, I fear, with built-in 
breakfast alcoves and dining-living-room 
combinations, but | shall always feel that a 
real dining-room is nicest — where you can 
surprise your guests, if you like, with a 
fetching table which could never be a sur- 
prise at all if it had to be laid directly under 
their noses; and then again, I do dislike the 
idea of telling them to take their chairs and 
walk, as some of the house-planning articles 
hint when they suggest buying ‘Windsors 
which can be used as occasional chairs when 
not in use, at mealtime.’ Just fancy saying 
pleasantly to a dignified old judge: ‘Your 
honor, just pick up your chair and come down 
here.’ 

However, in the old days, it was n’t so bad, 
for all the middle-class folk ate honestly in 
their clean scrubbed kitchen, bright with gay 
red tablecloths and flaming geraniums. 

That must have been the way these people 
dined in my old house, for at a right angle to 
the main portion was an ell containing an 
encrmous kitchen, bounded on the east by the 
main house, on the west by a pantry, on the 
south by a lovely garden where violets, lilies- 
of-the-valley, lilacs, more stately lilies, then 
phlox, asters, and finally button chrysanthe- 
mums bloomed in season, and on the north by 
a grassy yard, with here and there a wild rose 
bush, some flowering shrubs, and a woodbine 
creeping over a low rock. 

From the large pantry, still another ell shot 
off at a different angle. This had been the 
summer kitchen. | felt quite sure that the 
right-hand front room had always been the 


How I Dip IT 


Discovering an Old Fireplace 
BY KATHARINE SILVER 


parlor, because under each of the four windows 
was a stately panel which gave the room a very 
dressed-up appearance, and the mantel over 
the poor, insulted, unwanted fireplace was 
very chaste and dignified. There they had held 
their funerals and perhaps marriages, and then 
they had closed the door until another great 
event. No need to worry about carpets fading 











PERSISTENCE AND A KNOWLEDGE OF OLD- 

TIME WAYS LED TO THE UNCOVERING OF THIS 

FIREPLACE, WHICH HAD AN OLD CRANE AND 
POTHOOKS IN PLACE 


here, for the sun never entered too strongly in 
this northeast room. 

The left-hand room must have been the 
sitting-room, where the sturdy mantel prob- 
ably held a large old clock. The little room be- 
tween these rooms and lying just behind the 
hall was perhaps the parlor bedroom. 

Now, the carpenter who was renovating this 
house planned to use this sitting-room for a 
dining-room. | caught him just in time to save 
the dear place from a modern ‘set in’ china 
closet, and, when I stood in the big old kitchen, 
I just could n’t fancy myself walking miles to 
reach the stove from the table, and more miles 
from the table to the pantry sink. 

I could half close my eyes, and see mahogany 
gleaming there; and I could just imagine us 
having dinner in the candlelight, on a late 





N this page each month we shall print short articles 

contributed by our readers, in which they recount, 
out of their experiences, ways and means they have 
adopted to make their houses more attractive or con- 
venient, and their gardens more beautiful or more 
prolific. Wewill pay $5.00 for articles of 300 to 450 
words, which must be typewritten, double-s paced. 
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spring evening, with lily-of-the-valley drifting 
in the open windows on the south and a breath 
of the salt sea coming in at the north. Our 
river meets the sea just below us, you know, 

Well, | had a problem here which | finally 
solved, and | want to tell you how I did it, 
This kitchen was old enough, to be sure, but 
some former tenant had bequeathed me qa 

much-scrubbed hardwood floor, which was 
alittle help. There was an antediluvian coal 
range which I was assured was an excellent 
baker, but let me say right here that | 
doubted this. I was sure no man could tell 
by simply looking into the oven what sort 
of disposition any stove might have. | just 
did n’t believe him and | did n’t trust that 
stove. At any rate, | would n’t know how 
to use a coal range. I had a very reliable 
white Clark Jewel with a marvel of an 
oven control which just could n’t fail me. 
It was absolutely devoid of temperament, 
I assure you. 

Then, besides the stove, there were an old 
water-boiler and many pipes running around 
the room from where to where | didn’t in 
the least know. The plumber seemed to 
understand them, but they were quite be- 
yond me. 

The walls of this kitchen were of wood, to 
window sill height; then came an awful 
brown and yellow paper. This wooden ar- 
rangement consisted of two very wide 
boards running around the room horizon- 
tally. It gave the room a funny quaint look 
which I very much liked. There were 
practically no window sills, or at best ex- 
tremely narrow ones, and the two very old 
ladies who had formerly occupied the house 
had placed wide shelves at each of the south 

windows, where | fancy their geraniums had 
flourished in the lovely warm sunshine. 

This kitchen, the minute | entered it, be 
came immediately a dining-room in my 
mind. I shall always remember the owner 
of this house as an understanding or at least 
an unquestioning angel. He wanted me to 
have what I wanted, apparently, so he had 
the fireplaces in the other rooms reopened, and 
he obligingly removed the ‘wonderful baker,’ 
the hot water tank, and all the rambling pipes 
from the kitchen. After that, everything was 
smooth sailing. 

The sink was soapstone and that was already 
in the ample pantry. This room was much 
larger than most modern kitchenettes and had 
plenty of cupboards and shelves and wide 
counters with deep drawers beneath, so } 
simply installed my gas range and a new copper 
water tank and presto! a nice compact kitchen 
resulted. The summer kitchen contains my 
ice box and washing machine, with a table, 
ironing board, and chair. 

But now to return to my dream dining: 
room — I selected Chinese paper with a rich 
dark blue background (Continued on page 340) 
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INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


re can not be said 


( Y is € Merling 





The Bride will soon be the hostess 


OSTESS through the years! How essential, then, her 
H silver! And how beautiful—if it be “Wedgwood”, or 
“Pantheon” in International Sterling. 


Here are designs that enrich the culture of a home. Classi- 
cally inspired, they belong to the arts. Wrought from solid 
silver, they belong to-the ages. Such designs do honor to 
the Bride's plans, They climax entertaining — promise endur- 
ing satisfaction. To select the one of luxuriant decoration 
—or the other of graceful simplicity—is a matter of taste. 
Both possess that quality of permanent correctness typical of 
International Sterling designs. See them at your jeweler’s. 


WROUGHT FROM SOLID SILVER 4 -_— 


\ Fa 


PANTHEON through its FINE ARTS DIVISION | 2 WEDGWOOD 


THE LOVELY « H id silver— it— bow — how to arrange it, Con- AL SILV 1, CONN 
B , rn crryEeR tells a fascinating story of solid silver—why to buy it— bow to select it “ ange it m- IN NATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CON! 
RIDE'S BOOK OF SILVER tains 10 beautiful plates of design illustrations. lt may be bad for 25¢ by addressing Dept. 9-103 INTERNATIC 
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This 
25c Book 


on 
Floors 








-. well-kept floors are essential to a pleas- 
ing interior. NOW you can have them easily, 
quickly, inexpensively—with the Johnson Wax treat- 
ment. It cleans, beautifies and polishes—all in one 
simple operation. Takes only a few minutes—there is 
no stooping or kneeling. It doesn’t even soil your 
hands. And it makes no difference how floors are fin- 
ished —whether with varnish, shellac, wax or paint. 


JOHNSON'S LIQUID WAX 


ASK YOUR 
PAINTER 


to wax your floors elec- 
trically with a Johnson 
Electric Floor Pol- 
isher. Then 
he can _do 
them ALL in 
avery short 
lime. 












This Johnson’s Wax treatment 
gives rooms that indefinable 
charm of immaculacy. It elimi- 
nates costly and inconvenient 
refinishing. Like magic the Elec- 
tric Polisher brings up a glowing, 
gleaming, deep-burnished lustre. 





For $2.00 a day you can rent a 
Johnson's Wax Electric Floor 
Polisher from your neighborhood 
store or from your painter. With 
it you can wax-polish ALL your 
floors in the time it formerly took 
to do a single room. 








Or, you can purchase a Johnson's 
Way Electric Floor Polisher for 
$42.50 (in Canada $48.50). With 
each Polisher is given FREE a 
half-gal. ($2.40) of Liquid Wax and 
a $1.50 Lamb’s-Wool Wax Mop. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HB-9, Racine, Wisconsin i 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” I 


Please send me Free and Postpaid your new 25c Book which tells just how to treat I 
new and old floors of all kinds—soft and hard wood, linoleum, rubber, marble 


=. 


or tile. 
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Cape Cop 
(Continued from page 258) 
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shelves with tasty condiments 
from the East. The skill required 
to adapt these condiments to the 
local food supply may measure- 
ably account for the trad:tional 
excellent cookery of the Cape Cod 
housewives. Those must have 
been pleasant days when a ship 
made port, and the captain hurried 
through the necessary business of 
the occasion to take packet or 
stagecoach for home, when, as old 
Elijah Cobb recalled one such ar- 
rival, ‘the greetings of affection 
& consanguinity miltiplied upon 
me rapidly. Thus, in a moment 
was I transported to the greatest 
earthly bliss, man can injoy, viz to 
the injoyment of the happy family 
circil.’ 

Fortunately the spacious time of 
the Cape was in the era of good 
building, and in the Victorian 
years money was lacking to tear 
down and rebuild as ruthlessly as 
in more prosperous communities. 
Some timid specimens of the 


‘classic style’ were erected by 
‘steam-kettle’ captains or suc- 


Photographs by Paul J. Weber 


‘HALF HOUSE’ IN ITS SIMPLEST FORM 


cessful village tradesmen; there 
are a few examples of the bulbous 
nineties, now less aggressive as to 
paint than in their self-confident 
beginning; but the diversity of 
humbler building, though it dif- 
fers from the old as machine-made 
from handcraft, has the constant 
element of unpretentious planning 
for convenience and use. These 
trig little houses are a_ pleasant 
background for vines; flower beds 
make bright patterns in the front 
yards; some of them still have 
picket fences, and after perilous 
adventures in color display a 
tendency to return to their earlier 
habit of white with green blinds. 
An aggressive neatness is of their 
essence; and anyone familiar with 
the Cape Cod housekeeper knows 
that every inch of the interior is 
unmercifully scrubbed in spring 
and autumn ‘cleaning,’ every 
drawer and cupboard, box and 
chest, is turned out and set to 
rights —at seasons, fortunately for 
the man of the house, when he is 
busiest about his outdoor activities. 





A SIMPLE, STRAIGHTFORWARD EXPRESSION OF A DEFINITE 
NEED — AS PLEASING TO-DAY AS WHEN IT WAS BUILT 
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The new Valve-in-Head Engine in 
the 1927 Buick is so quiet, so smooth, 
so vibrationless at all points on the 
speedometer, that it hardly seems to be 
in the same car with you. + 7 ¥» 





THE GREATEST RU [CK EVER BUILT 
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Two steps down into a cozy, friendly dining-room. The floor of Armstrong’s Embossed Handcraft Tile Inlaid 


Linoleum (Pattern No. 6028) reflects perfectly the spirit and unstudied charm of this room. 


Never before a floor 


ERE is the latest, the newest note in lino- 

leum floor design. It opens up new vistas 
in architectural and decorative effects for those 
who seek interiors of unusual beauty. Its name 
suggests its distinctive character— 


Embossed Handcraft Tile Inlaid 


Leading architects and decorators who know 
what is correct have viewed this new type of 
floor with enthusiastic acclaim. And home- 
lovers who strive for smart, attractive 
rooms see in it a real inspiration—and no 
wonder! 

This floor has all the rugged artistry of 
old hand-set ceramics. It is mellowed with 
the rich, vari-toned colorings of sun-baked 
tiles. Its mortar-line effects, pressed be- 
low the surface, catch the play of lights 
and shadows. 

Yet—and this will surprise you—it is 
a springy floor; a quiet, resilient floor to 


walk on. It is warm to the touch, too. And 
when waxed and polished it can be kept clean 
as a pin with a minimum of care. 

By far the best surprise of all is its low cost 
—but little more than you would pay to re- 
store an old worn wood floor; yet this new 
floor never needs refinishing. 

If you, too, like beautiful things, see these 
latest creations of Armstrong’s now on display 
at good furniture, department, and linoleum 
stores. The different ceramic and quarry tile 








Embossed Inlaid No. 6007 Printed Design No. 7100 


77 
like this 


effects will spur your imagination. The softly 
blended pastel colorings — tapestry tans, dusk 
blue-greens, heather browns, and rugged brick 
reds—will tempt you to create rooms your 
friends will envy. 


Our Decorator will help you 


Hazel Dell Brown, in charge of our Bureau of 
Interior Decoration, designed the unusual din- 
ing-room shown in the illustration. She will 
gladly help you plan rooms of equal charm. 
Just tell her your own ideas. She will send 
you decorative suggestions based on these 
new linoleum floors specially selected for 
the rooms you describe. Write also for her 
new book, “The Attractive Home—How 
to Plan Its Decoration,” illustrated in color. 
It will be sent to anyone in the United States 
for 10c. Address your letter to Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum Lok frit 

Division, 846 President Ave., ¢/R65% 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania. the burlap bask 


Armstrong's Linoleum 
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Caper Cop 


| Getting the Most Heat 


(Continued from page 308) 


| Out of the Least Coal 


Being part of the contents of 
page 26 in ‘‘Letters To and Fro”’ 
a book of money saving hints for 





home heating. 


Fires and Firing 


The deeper the fire, the greater 
your economy, and the less 


+B 





Bas 


attention your boiler needs 
A good body of coals gives off a 
volume of heat, impossible with 


, oe. 
bin f 











a thin fire, unless you keep con- 








| 
| ae: ee ROUND STEAM BOILER stantly firing it. So coal up 
Photograph by Paul J. Weber | Hl heck damper your fire to the bottom level of 
HERE THE ELL HAS BEEN ADDED IN THE MIDDLE OF THE FRONT, a ee ee ae the fire box door. A_ light 
| PROVIDING TWO CORNER ENTRANCES Hib ete beg sprinkling of coal is best when 
5. Ash pit damper the fire is down and you want a 


The Cape drowsed along in the ing a spot to be exploited by un- quick come-up. 
years after the decay of New Eng- desirable ‘realtors’; and one may 
land shipping, and bright boys left hope, without sentimentality, that 
town to ‘go into business’ in the — in the inevitable expansion some- 
city. Then they returned to adapt thing of the old simple charm, 
the old homes for summer use; which has been so valuable an as- 
‘summer boarders’ were earnest of — set, may be preserved. If houses 





Drafts and Dampers 


Keep the fire under control 
Don’t turn on drafts and forget 
about it till it’s so hot you are 
compelled to turn it off. Stop it 

















| . ° ° . 
/ | what was to come; and now Cape are built with a sympathetic un- — 
i Cod, as in the days of the deep- derstanding of the characteristic before it gets too hot. 

| water sailors, is full tide in pros- _ scene, if shade trees peculiar to the For a quick heat, force your 
perity. Fortunately, now, as then, New England seashore are re- fire by opening up the ash pit 
| good building is popular. More- planted, if there is intelligent deine. Dik teneed Gnvs ctet teney. 

| ua ai - ae ‘ : ; . ‘ : rte : : oe ‘ 
| | over, alert local business men  town-planning in the more con- Excessive draft is created, which, 
| know that the Cape is too promis- gested centres, Cape Cod is safe. if not checked in time, carries a 
— lot of available heat right up the 
i SQUARE STEAM BOILER chimney. Remember, that a 
i j Circle chook draft steady, uniform fire burns less 
' 5. Clinker door coal than one that’s continually 
6. Ash pit damper : 

7. Smoke box damper handle being started up and stopped. 





Number 1 shows grate 
with thin amount of 
ashes, as run in cold 
weather 


Number 2 with a thick 
layer for mild weather 
hold-back 











Shakers and Grates 


Free burning, quick acting fires must be free from ashes and 
clinkers. But don’t shake your grates every time you want 




















AN OLD HOUSE MADE READY FOR SUMMER OCCUPANCY WITHOUT Shal d night. Rel he drat 
more fire onake morning an nignt. 41y on the raits 
IMPAIRMENT OF ITS ORIGINAL LINES ames OT - eS 
; If grates stick, don’t jerk and yank with all your strength. 
i Remove the clinkers and you'll have no trouble In mild 
$1279? weather, allow the ashes to collect on the grates, to hold the 
fire trom needless burning. 
é [ rs To and Fro” contains letters from six persons who 
+4 
T 5 ry , have used all the various kinds of heating systems, written 
: HE CounTRY Home OF ARTHU R RACKHAM to two persons, a man and his wife, who solved their heating 
5 F of = lem atter reading them. Sent free if you would like to 
i (Continued from page 261) 
i material sources. A poet himself, go to the furnishing of the con- 
' though words are not his medium, _ ventional artist’s studio. Look at ° r 
: he finds all that he needs in com- its knobbly, twisted roots! Do 
' munion with his brother poets you see the crouching monster 
¥ ¢ —- 2 one a ‘ = 
b oan all, with Nature. The with a head like a lioness, a body 
$ old beech tree in his garde thic ‘Vo a we f : :' 
uc ag es vd ag _ ise wart hog, and _— — IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 
9 erve as: . » ore » 
holds ; imasamodel, ending not in fingers but in the oct Castle Gilani Dian deni tiene 
Fs S more suggestions for him tentacles of an octopusr , . i 
t than all the choic ; cabin , Representatives in all Canadian Offices: 
=. a e choice ceramics and This beech tree has a serious | Principal Cities Harbor Comm. Bldg., Toronto 
Fi extiles and other bric-a-brac that rival in Rackham’s affection in a £24 Stanley Strect, Montrent 
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What Youll Gain 
by Screenin — 
Home CXow..... 


ANY people who complete their houses 

in the Fall put off screening until Spring. 
As a result, they incur the damage done by 
flies and other insects which are more of a pest 
in the Fall than at any other time of the year. 
They also run the risk of having their orders 
caught in the “Spring Rush” and considerably 
delayed. 


Screens should be installed as soon as the con- 
dition of the building will permit. Don’t delay. 
Finish the house now, for it is not complete un- 
til thoroughly, efficiently and durably screened. 


The manufacturers who are listed below have 
been in the business from twenty to forty years. 
They endeavor to treat screening as a fine art. 
Consult one of them now, so that you can en- 
joy freedom from pests this Fall, and in addition 
be fully prepared as soon as Spring comes. Write 
to Association Headquarters and they will see 
that an expert representative gets in touch 
with you. 


THE SCREEN MANUFACTURERS ASSN. OF AMERICA 
460 East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 














E. T. Burrowes Co., Port- 
land, Maine 
Cincinnati Fly Screen Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Higgin Mfg. The 





Co., Newport, 160 b Screen Mfr 
ast 


, ; Mc 
oe ane Mfg. Co., Kane, Pa. Gentle "men: iia 
Orange Screen Co., Maple- Sardir Ng sx rey ase ge ah 
wood, N. J si 
“— yins Mfg. Co., Chicago, N: 
Name 
Ww. J. Baker Co., Newport, 
Renta k cots il Co., Nor- Address 
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THe Country Home or Artuur Rackuau 
(Continued from page 309) 





A DILAPIDATED BARN, 


IN 


WHICH WAS DUG UP A 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY COIN 


magnificent old elm — the elm so 
lovingly delineated by him in 
many a drawing treasured by the 
lovers, old and young, of his art. 
Indeed, Rackham need not roam 
far afield in search of motifs. He 
need scarcely leave the confines 
of his own domain, with the wind- 
ing river Arun skirting his or- 
chard, prospects of wooded hills 
and juicy meadows and the artist- 
haunted quarry of Amberley in ev- 
ery direction, and the most ador- 
able of tumble-down, thatched 
Elizabethan cottages facing his 


IN THE GARDEN, 
WORLD ATMOSPHERE 
ARE 





AS IN THE HOUSE, 
AND NATURAL 
MAINTAINED 





garden wall. A landscape paint- 
er may spend his life within the 
grounds of Houghton House and 
in its immediate vicinity with 
out ever being at a loss for con- 
genial subjects. The wonder is 
that Rackham can resist the lure 
of the palette and brush and 
remain faithful to the type of 
fanciful illustration which he has 
made so peculiarly his own. 

It is not an extensive domain, 
but so cunningly laid out with its 
different levels, flagged paths, 
clipped yew hedges, espalier trees, 


THE OLD- 
CHARM 
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You never will want to replace 


doors made from Pondosa Pine 


THE doors are hinged. Carpenters gone. 
The doors hang snug and true. They latch 
as effortlessly as a pocket purse when- 
ever you push them to. But will they 
keep that way? If they are doors of 
Pondosa Pine, they will. These will not 
warp, so that latch and lock become mere 
ornaments. These will not sag, or show 
a gap between them and forsaken sills— 
to let unwanted light or draughts pour 
through. 


Pondosa Pine, the wonder-wood of 
the Great Northwest, is soft and easily 
worked, yet strong. It holds its shape. 
It is fine-grained, and finishes up flat and 


smooth. It takes paint beautifully. Each 
trade-marked piece of lumber has been 
thoroughly seasoned, rigidly graded, and 
carefully milled. 


Pondosa Pine is the choice of foremost 
wood-working establishments that manu- 
facture finished doors and trim. The 
supply is plentiful everywhere. For 
greater beauty, for lasting service and 
contentment, insist on doors and wood- 
work of Pondosa Pine for your new 
home. Write today for interesting book- 
let. It’sfree. Address Dept. 11, Western 
Pine Manufacturers Association of Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Pondosa Pine ) 


The Pick othe Pines 
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of Flathead 
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this booklet 
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TILES 


as an c/nvesiment, 


You expect your home—whether new obsessed with a craving for the anything to offend the most | 
ae Z picturesque, follows an irregular fastidious eye. It is the ideal | cS 

or remodeled —to pay dividends in plan, the deliberateness of the ir- country cottage adapted to the 
* regularities always proclaims itself. | requirements of the townsman—_ | 

comfort and cape mnene.. Then _— The designer who was respon- _ the kind of place one expects quite | 

want to feel that if you decide to rent sible for the elegant proportions naturally to be impregnated with | f 

ll vs h ae. and fine classic mouldings of the — the scent of fresh flowers and of 

or sell, you can get the Maximum front door of white-painted wood, sweet lavender. 

price. 

Association Tiles,inbathrooms,kitchens 

and elsewhere, represent that kind of : 

investment. They add from two to three 


times their cost to the real estate value 
of the house. Homes with Tile in them 
are the ones a// homeseckets want. 


The original cost of tilework is reason- 
able. The dividends returned in lasting 
beauty—easy cleaning—freedom from 
refinishing troubles and expense—per- 
manent service—-make Association 
Tiles profitable in every way. 


Please write for complimentary copy 
of Beautiful Association Tiles booklet. 
Address 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


BEAVER Fa tts, Pa. 








—— 
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Tue Country Home or ArtTHuR Rackuay 
(Continued from page 310) 


stone steps, flower beds, orchard 
and lawns and rustic bowers, that 
it is inexhaustible in variety and 
creates an impression of quite 
formidable extent. And in the 
garden, as in the house, the old- 
world atmosphere and_ natural 
charm are well maintained. 
Everything looks perfectly nat- 
ural and just in the right place. 
The garden is no more ‘planned’ 
than the house. It follows the 
logic of the accidents of the 
ground, and of the vegetation 
found on it when the irresponsi- 
bility of Nature was reduced to 
the semblance of order which de- 
notes the intervention of human 
purpose and distinguishes the gar- 
den from woodland and meadow. 
Yet the appearance of deliber- 
ate interference with nature is 


which would not disgrace any 
Georgian mansion, would never 
have had in his mind the pictur. 
esque jumble of brick, flint, mor. 
tar, painted wood, thatch, and 
tiling now presented by the gar- 
den front of the house. This 
quaint agglomeration is obviously 
the work of the successive gener- 
ations who inhabited Houghton 
House and added to it bit by bit 
as need for expansion arose, mak- 
ing use of any material that 
happened to be available. Rack- 
ham himself, when he took Pos- 
session, left the shell of the 
building undisturbed, and con- 
centrated upon the interior. Both 
he and Mrs. Rackham — herself 
a portrait painter of considerable 
distinction — detest ostentation as 
much as they love the comfort 


avoided, save in the clipped and cheery brightness of a real 
hedges and espalier trees. The home. The interior of Mrs. 
garden seems to have ‘grown,’ Rackham’s_ studio, which also 


just as the house has grown, in 
obedience to the need for expan- 
sion. No house is ever planned in 
so irregular and haphazard a 
fashion. Even when the architect, 





serves as sitting-room, will show 
the tasteful, simple way in which 
the whole house is furnished 
throughout. Nothing is here 
merely for show; neither is there 








‘1067 SEVENTH AVENUE 


THE RIVER ARUN JUST BELOW THE 
ORCHARD 


OLEAN TILE CO., Oleao, N. ¥ 
PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS, Perth Amboy,N. J. 
THE C. PARDEE WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS, Indianapolis, Lod. 
WHEELING TILE CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 


ALHAMBRA TILE CO., Newport, Ky i 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO., Led , Zanesville, Ohio ocsyiicel arrtgndcrar neath 
BEAVER FALLS ART TILE CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. NATIONAL TILE Oo ‘Andi 4 lod. 
CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG.CO.,Covingtoo, KY Orn BRIDGE. B. & TILE CO.,.Old Bridge, N.J. 
GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE CO. Perth Amboy,N.J. . 
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Roofs in perfect 





color harmony 
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this distinctive Multicrome Thatch 
gives enduring charm at moderate cost 


F YOUR HOME is to be of the cozy 

English cottage type you are, of 
course, considering a thatch roof. 

For homes of this design the Richard- 
son Multicrome Thatch was expressly 
created. Three special features distin- 
guish it. 

One—it is the first thatch roof ever 
offered at a moderate price. 

Two—it comes cut and ready to lay— 
no expensive trimming or steaming. 

Three—it adds the charm of rich color 
tothe interesting character of the thatch. 
It is made in pleasing combinations of 
Weathered Brown with either Gray 
Green or Dull Red—colors permanently 
fixed in genuine natural slate. 





How to choose a roof 
to suit your home 


Color, indeed, is one of the most im- 
portant things to decide in selecting any 
type of roof—color that will harmonize 
pleasingly with walls and trim. 

So Richardson now offers you a way 
to select in advance exactly the color that 
will look best on your particular house. 

Send for the new booklet, What Color 
for the Roof? It contains page after page 
of interesting houses, showing you at- 


tractive color combinations of roof, 
walls and trim. 

With the booklet you will receive the 
Richardson Harmonizer. This fascinat- 
ing device enables you to see the effect 
of 108 color combinations. It shows 
you in advance exactly how any Multi- 
crome Roof will look upon your house. 

Before you build or re-roof be sure to 
send for these valuable guides. They are 
offered at less than cost—25 cents for 
both. Order by coupon below. 


Where to see the new colors 

Your nearest dealer in building materials 
can show you Richardson Multicrome 
Roofs in a range and beauty of color 
never before obtainable at moderate cost. 

He will show you, too, why the 
points mentioned in the panel at the 
right make the beauty of these roofs so 
lasting. Call upon him. 
Deacers: Write us about securing the Rich- 
ardson franchise for your territory. 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 
250 W. 57th St., New York City « Chicago ~« Atlanta 
New Orleans < Dallas «63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco 


Where a Thatch Roof looks best 













50% THICKER THAN 
THE ORDINARY ROOF 


The Richardson Multicrome roof is 
built of Super-Giant Shingles—extra 
large, extra heavy. Its 50% greater 
thickness adds both beauty of tex- 
ture and years of endurance. Its base 
is sturdy, long-fibre Richardson felt. 













Its water proofing is Viskalt— 
99-8% pure bitumen, especially vac- 
uum-processed. Its surface is slate 
inclose, overlapping flakes — further 
protection against weather and fire. 


This roof gives the maximum roof 
value at a moderate price. It is less 
expensive than slate, tile or asbestos 
and approximates in price ordinary 
wood shingles. It is economical to 
lay and equally good for new or 
over-the-old-roof jobs. 


| 
















Color for the roof 
is the modern 
note in home 

design 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Richardson Company, 
Lockland, Ohio, Dept. 47-I 


Enclosed find 25c (stamps or wrapped coin) for your new 
booklet and Harmonizer. 


Name 
Street 


© 1926, The Richardson Company 


RICHARDSON ROOFING 
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(Continued from page 263) 


for example, the window spaces 
may be arranged in panel form 
(Fig. 7), and so lay stress upon 
the verticality of the composition. 
Again, they may be strung on a 
continuous sill moulding, like so 
many beads on a string, and the 
result is emphasis on horizontality 
(Fig. 8). More often still the 
arrangement is a nice adjustment 
of internal needs and external ap- 
pearances, with a result approx- 
imating the design of an Orien- 
tal carpet. Exquisite examples 
of these studied groupings and 
repeats of voids upon the solid 
wall are found among the pal- 
aces of Venice. (Fig. 9). 

The general composition of the 
facade and its divisions is affected, 
too, by such devices as the use of 
different materials for the differ- 
ent stories of a house, or as the 
placing of a half-timber gable 
against a wall of brick, or stone 
(Fig. 10). But the use of different 
materials would better be con- 
sidered under the general heading 
of architectural detail. 

And to that topic we now turn. 
Important as the general composi- 
tion and its larger divisions are, 
the principles governing it can be 
briefly stated. The discussion of 
details, however, — that is to say, 
the forms that characterize a 
given style, the treatment of 
material in wall and roof, and 
finally the ornament employed, 
with its execution and its placing, 
—requires a larger share of our 
attention, such as will be found 
in the later articles of this series. 
It should be said, by way of 
warning, that the attention of 
the casual observer is too often 
attracted by the details of a 
building to the exclusion of the 
composition as a whole. His eye 
rests first on the lovely carving 
over the entrance, the satisfying 
texture of the brickwork, the 
picturesque chimney-pots, the fine 
design of the hardware on the 
door. To the architect, who 
cherishes the conception of his 
house as a whole and aims at the 
harmony of every part in the 
general composition, the hasty 
exclamations of approval called 
forth by this or that subordinate 
detail must be disturbing. It 
Should not be thought that the 
wisest architects desire to over- 
look the-numerous minor matters 
which together make the house a 
comfortable home, or that they 
are not ashamed when they fail 
to make the aptest disposition of 
them, Nor do they wish to sacrifice 
the study of exterior details en- 
trely to the demands of the 
general design. The art of archi- 


tecture is in the end a matter of 
details, whether it be the organiza- 
tion of them as a unit, or the care- 
ful consideration of each separate- 
ly. But when the judgment which 
sums up a well-planned, carefully 
detailed interior centres on the 
location of a linen closet or the 
arrangement for an ironing-board, 
the perspective is awry, and the 
less important things obscure the 
more. 

After consideration of style, 
material, and ornament (the three 
aspects of architectural detail 
defined above), there will remain 
a fourth, demanding our attention 
—that most important but elu- 
sive thing called Mr. 
Van Pelt suggests a definition: 
‘That aspect of a motive which, 
irrespective of the actual size of 
the motive, suggests dimensions 
for it’; and Mr. Howard Robert- 
son: ‘The proper relation of the 
several parts to each other and to 
the whole in point of size, to- 
gether with the relationship of 
parts and whole to some fixed or 
assumed standard.’ There are 
certain architectural elements 
which by reason of custom or 
utility we expect to find always 
of the same size. They are asso- 
ciated with man _ himself and 
adapted to his needs — steps that 
are easy for him, balustrades and 
doorways whose dimensions are 
convenient, and other useful 
parts. When these are smaller 
than they should be, when they 
look like ‘the diminished counter- 
part of an object of the normal 
world,’ the building seems to be 
for dwarfs or dolls; when very 
large, the effect is monumental 
and the building gives a sense of 
awe. Both of these extremes must 
be avoided in the design of a 
house, which should suggest the 
daily uses of a common human 
being. This ‘domestic scale’ 
should be extended even to such 
features as the size of window- 
panes. While the large single pane 
suggests the shop front, some- 
thing put on view, the smaller 
panes express a proper privacy. 

In sum, then, this is our analy- 
sis. Consider first the mass and 
then its large divisions, vertical 
and horizontal; after that, its 
general pattern; and finally de- 
tails of style, material, and 
ornament, including scale. If 
in the examination of any given 
house exterior we find a mass that 
satisfies our structural sense, 
correct proportions of the parts 
and whole, balance or symmetry 
in the patterns of the windowed 
walls, —all of them features 
which embody — repose, — and, 


‘scale.’ 
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FLOOR PLAN 


A Fifty-Year Home 


if you build it with 
California Redwood 


In Catirornta there are scores of homes, 
built 50,60, '70 years ago and still sound and 
substantial. Many of them have never been 
painted. Most of them never repaired. 


They are homes constructed of California 
Redwood. That is the secret of their amaz- 
ingly long life. 

For Redwood was designed by nature to give long 
service. It is impregnated to resist rot. 

The Wade Shifflett home, Napa, California, illus- 
trated on this page, was built 58 years ago, entirely 
of Redwood. It is still sound and liveable and repairs 
have never been required. 

This home is not unique. One finds many such wit- 
nesses to Redwood’s 
amazing durability. 

This remarkable 
wood resists fire, too. 
It is hard to igniteand 
slowtoburn. Itiseasy 
to work, stays put, re- 
tains paint. In many 
such important quali- 
ties Redwood ranks first by government test among 
favorite building woods. 

You can still build for generations, as our fore- 
fathers did, if you build with durable Redwood. 





58-Year Old Home of Mr. WadeShiffiett, 
Napa, Californias 


““Redwood Home Plans by California Architects” 
Free 


Practical not only in home designs — submitted in prize competition by certified architects — 

but also in the general assistance it renders on all subjects connected with building. Mail the 

coupon today. We will send the book to you without cost. You may obtain complete plans 
and specifications for any of the designs in this book at nominal cost. 


California Redwood 


Association 












CALIFORNIA Repwoop AssociaTIONn, Dept. 29 
24 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me a free copy of your book, 
“Redwood Home Plans by California Architects’’ 
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Choose hardware 
that never “runs down 
at the heels” 


SOLID, gleaming brass or bronze! Finished to 
please the daintiest touch, yet strong to withstand 
the hardest of handling year after year. Rustless; 
smooth and quiet in operation; very definitely 
secure. That’s Sargent Hardware! 


7 7 7 


Choose Sargent locks and hardware when first you 
plan to build. And do not stop with handle or 
knob and cylinder lock, knocker and push button 
for your entrance doors. It is most important 
perhaps that the Sargent kind be used here—as a 
guarantee against intrusion, against rust-stained 
woodwork. But you need the same flawless beauty 
and lasting fault-free service at every door and 
window in your home. Write for the Sargent 
Colonial Book and select appropriate designs with 
your architect. Sargent & Company, Hardware 
Manufacturers, 29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE AMERICAN Hous, 
(Continued from page 313) 


finally, grace and beauty in the 
choice and arrangement of details, 


we may judge it to be a fitting ar. 
chitectural expression of the home 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING ON THE SUBJECT OF 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITION 


I. Essentials in Architecture: An Analysts of the Principles and Qualities to By 
Looked for in Buildings, by John Belcher, London. B. T. Batsford, 1907 
Il. A Discussion of Composition, Especially As Applied to Architecture. 
John V. Van Pelt. New York. The Macmillan Company. 1902. = 
III. Architectural Composition: An Attempt to Order and Phrase Ideas Which 
Hitherto Have Been Only Felt by the Instinctive Taste of Designers, by John 
Beverly Robinson. New York. D. Van Nostrand Co. 1908. 
IV. The Enjoyment of Architecture, by Talbot F. Hamlin. New York. Duffield 


and Company. 1916. 


V. The Principles of Architectural Composition, by Howard Robertson. London, 


The Architectural Press. 1924. 
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On THE Srairs 
(Continued from page 268) 


function of binding the home to- 
gether, if it is to be performed by 
fireplaces at all, must be in the 
hands of a Committee or Com- 
mission of them. 

There is no such confusion with 
respect to rank among the stair- 
cases. The main stairway has no 
occasion to squabble for pre- 
cedence with its humble subor- 
dinate at the back of the house. 
The service staircase meekly ac- 
cepts its modest but necessary 
place in the scheme of things, and 
leaves all the pomp to its more 
important fellow. 

There is only one instance 
where a back staircase was ever 
known to thrust itself forward 
into the place of honor. The 
narrow flight leading down from 
the State Apartments at Ver- 
sailles does not yield place even 
to the broad staircase of ceremony 
which the tread of kings has 
dignified. 

For there is blood that is more 
precious than royal blood, and 
there are blows more enobling to 
receive than the stroke that con- 
fers knighthood, and this mean 
little set of steps has known both. 

Massed on its runs and land- 
ings, —as on the slopes and 
ledges of their own mountains, 
— the Swiss Guard set themselves 
soberly to die in a quarrel in 
which they had no stake, save the 
duty of proving that the plain 
everyday virtues of mountainy 
men — truth, loyalty, and cour- 
age —can survive years of idle 
lackeyage, guard-mounting with 
showy halberds, and all the 
other stage devices in which a 
tawdry monarchy saw fit to em- 
ploy its household. 

Such is the peace that properly 
belongs to the staircase that 
violence done within its bounds 
seems somehow doubly horrid. 


When Nash (in that delightful 
Mansions of England, whose pic- 
tures are each a complete episode, 
needing no legend to interpret 
them) wishes to represent the 
sanctity of family life rudely 
violated by the shock of war, he 
takes as his background one of 
those stately stairways of oak 
which were the pride of Eliza 
beth’s reign. The guns of Parlia- 
ment have opened fire on the 
Manor House, and a round shot 
has torn its way through the walls 


into the very heart of the home, 


The maids rush out into the hall 
and hang over the rails, staring in 
dismay. A graceful cavalier, half- 
way down the flight, looks back 
to reassure them, pointing out, 
with his drawn sword, that the 
sturdy timber of one of the great 
carved newels has borne the brunt 
of the missile and rendered it 
harmless. The post is splintered 
and riven, but the ball lies spent 
on the steps. 

A less skillful and sensitive 
artist would have chosen to show 
the inrush of a brutal soldiery 
into the drawing-room or boudoir; 
but Nash, wiser and more subtle, 
has brought home to us the very 
essence of the sacrilege by placing 
its scene upon the stairs. 

Similarly, heroism on the stait- 
case is all the more heroic. When 
it was desired to place ‘A Gentle 
man of France’ in the most 
romantic situation that could 
possibly be conceived, he was 
represented as fighting a duel 
with swords on a staircase. 

Again, when another writer 
wishes to represent the very apex 
of chivalry, his highest moment 
is neither on the battlefield nor in 
the tourney. It is the staircase 
that rings with that most stirring 
of war cries: ‘Ha! Notre Dame du 
Guesclin! Saint Yves! Saint Yoesl’ 
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This is one of the 128 Houses, 


embracing a wide variety of 


architectural styles and interior 
afrangement shown in our“*Face 
Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans.” 
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Designed for the Service Department of 
the American Face Brick Association 


CWhen you build, get full 


value for your money 


~build of FACE BRICK 


URING the past ten years, a good many houses have been 
built in your neighborhood —of Face Brick and of other 
materials. 

Ask these practical questions. Which homes have cost the least 
for repairs and depreciation? Which are holding their value? 
Which are the most substantial and attractive in appearance? 

In every instance, the Face Brick homes. And they strikingly 
show the wisdom of always considering the difference between 
initial and final costs. 

Exercise sound judgment in selecting the right kind of brick. 

Those bricks with great variety of exquisite colors and tex- 
tures to meet your individual taste are Face Brick. They add 
beauty to permanence and economy in upkeep and depreciation. 











Send for 
these “Booklets 


“The Story of Brick” is an 
attractive booklet with beautiful 
illustrations of modern homes, 
and discusses such matters as 
Comparative Costs, Basic Re- 
quirements in Building, The Ex- 
travagance of Cheapness, and 
kindred subjects. Sent free. 


“Face Brick Bungalow 
and Small House Plans” 
embrace 128 designs of Face 
Brick bungalows and small 
houses. These houses are unu- 
sual and distinctive in design, 
economical to build, and con- 
venient in floor plan. Issued in 
four booklets, showing 3 to 4- 
room houses, 5-room houses, 
6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room 
houses. The entire set for one 
dollar; any one of the books, 
25 cents. We can supply com- 
plete working drawings at nom- 
inal prices. 


“The Home of Beauty” 
contains 50 designs of two- 
story six-room Face Brick 
houses, representing a wide va- 
riety of architectural styles and 
interior arrangements, selected 
from 350 designs submitted in a 
nation-wide Architectural Com- 
petition. Sent for 50 cents. 
Complete working drawings for 
these houses at nominal cost. 


“The Home Fires,” a most 
attractive fireplace book, with 
many designs, gives full direc- 
tions for fireplace construction. 
Sent for 25 cents. 


Address, American Face Brick 
Association, 1722 Peoples Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


—J A:F-B-A LU 
‘USE FACE BRICK 
| —it Pays 
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GAS COMPANY © 
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Before winter comes— 
investigate house heating by GAS 





Before the first chilling breezes of Autumn 
sound the warning that Winter is coming, let 
your gas company tell you how they can in- 
crease your Winter comforts. 


Let them tell you how an Ideal Gas Boiler, 
automatically controlled, will keep your home 
evenly warmed all Winter long without the 
worry of fuel storage, ashes, soot and constant 
stoking of the furnace. 


An Ideal Gas Boiler takes all the drudgery 
out of house heating—gives you a clean, con- 
venient and reliable heating service without 
effort. 

Your Gas Company will be glad to explain 
this new and modern way to Winter comfort. 
Consult themor write tous for illustrated booklet. 


Heat your house with GAS 
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Ideal a Boilers 


Product of AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


American Gas Products Corporation 
376 Lafayette St., Distributor, New York City 


Offices in principal Cities 














ON THE STAIRS 
(Continued from page 314) 


It is needless to point out the 
absurdity of attempting to fight 
in a fireplace; and though multi- 
tudes of men have given up their 
lives nominally in defense of their 
firesides, in a hundred cases to 
one it was on the foot of their 
stairs that their blood was actually 
poured out. 

If all that has been said about 
the genial influence of the fire- 
place be true, how is it that the 
Puritans, so quick to suppress 
everything that tended to fill 
life with gladness and beauty, 
allowed it to flourish among them 
unrestrained? 

We see it, in the houses that 
were theirs, expanded to enor- 
mous dimensions and given added 
importance by being tricked out 
with all manner of cranes, pot- 
hooks, and other ironmongery. 

It is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that they knew that, 
for all its material heat and glare, 
it could bring no mellow warmth 
or glow into the heart. 

But they also realized that if 
the staircase were allowed to 
flourish a single graceful curve or 
ramp, to display a solitary carved 
bracket or rope-turned baluster, 
it would, in spite of them, bring 
into their homes the very spirit 
of grace and charm which it was 
the object of their lives to exorcise. 
It was for this reason that during 
their whole dynasty it was pushed 
out of sight, made strait and steep, 
and confined jealously within walls. 

The fireplace fails us precisely 
at some of the most important 
moments of our lives. What fire- 
place, for instance, ever took any 
part in a wedding? 

The airs of June offer no temp- 
tation to huddle over the coals, 
so that just at the time when the 
sense of the unity of family life 
(so soon to be broken) is at its 
highest pitch, the inadequate 
fireplace stands empty and useless, 
or at best serves only as a haven 
for potted ferns. 

But the staircase! With what 
enthusiasm does it enter into the 
event! How its mahogany glis- 
tens with fresh wax and polish! 
How cheerfully it resounds to the 
swift comings and goings of 
seamstresses and __ hairdressers! 
How thoughtfully its handrail 
assists the slower progress of 
mothers and aunts! From the 
time when the first batch of in- 
Vitations is taken out to the mails, 
until the door closes upon the last 
guest at the breakfast, nothing can 
be accomplished without continual 
passing up and down the staircase. 

It reserves its most studied 
attentions, of course, for the bride. 


As the hidden instruments are 
tuned and she comes forth from 
her chamber, it spreads its Steps 
broad before her, lest slip or stum. 
ble bring misfortune upon the 
day; its panels frame her and 
contrast picturesquely with her 
satins and tulle; like a courtly 
parent it hands her down to where 
the world waits for her coming, 
It assists in the ceremony of dis. 
tributing her bouquet; and last 
of all the familiar household ob. 
jects bids her farewell. 

There is more that might be 
said upon this theme; but to what 
end? If all this has failed to win 
your assent, you must indeed be 
stubborn of conviction, 

Otherwise I might go on to 
open up the fascinating subject 
of the secret staircase, to speak 
of the important part the stair. 
case played in the administration 
of feudal justice, to compare the 
convenience of the staircase with 
the hearth as a place of refuge 
in the intervals of dancing, or to 
point out how the ship’s compan- 
ionway carries the ordered and 
gracious atmosphere of the home 
into a world where the fireplace 
has never dared to venture. 

One favor | would ask of you, 
if you are not yet convinced: that 
you go forth into the hall and, 
dismissing prejudice from your 
mind, look upon the staircase as 
if you were its discoverer and this 
were your first view of it. 

Is the gleam of its polished 
woodwork, where the afternoon 
sunlight falls athwart it through 





“ee 


the landing window, less cheery | 


than the glow of embers? Does | 


the spiral of its slender handrail 
twine upward less gracefully than 
curling smoke? Is there anything 
that man has made which com- 
bines greater practical service 
with more perfect beauty? 

But if (for this also may happen) 
you find no beauty in your stait- 
case, because none is there to be 


seen; if it is framed clumsily of 7 


unworthy materials; if its newels 
resemble high-pressure fire-plugs, 
and its rails, instead of wreathing 
smoothly up at the corners of the 
landings, twist suddenly into steep 
contorted lines, then you may be 
sure that you need look no further 
for the cause of any mysterious 
unrest that may have troubled 
your household. In that case, 
let me counsel you, lose no time 
in having it replaced by such a 
staircase as, within your means, 


you can look upon with pride and © 


pleasure; for until this is done 
there will be no place within your 
walls where the Spirit of the 
Home may find a lodging. 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 













































































Performance ’ Performance is usually the first 
quality considered by the buyer of any fine car. 


Though comfort, beauty, distinction, and a host 
of other requirements must be satisfied — the 
motor car must first of all meet easily every 
demand of travel and traffic. 


Packard performance is supreme. Closed car 


speed is the true criterion. Even the largest of 
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the improved Packard Six and Packard Eight 
closed models, fully loaded, ask no odds of 
any car built—either in traffic or on the open 
road. 

The top speed of Packard cars is too great for 
safe use anywhere off a speedway. But the 
power is there—reflected in a new standard of 
traffic agility and hill-climbing ability—the 


marvel of new owners. 
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Colors from Nature’s Laboratories 
Let Nature Provide the Color for Your Roof! 


You can choose a Nelson Master Slab Roof in a single color 
or from a variety of beautiful blends that will harmonize 
with your house and its natural setting. Nature’s permanent 
hues in a crushed rock surface with beauty of texture as 
well as charm of color! 

Beneath the crushed-rock surface—thick, tough, long-fibre felt, 
impregnated with the highest quality asphalt. Master Slab 
Roofs are built for life-time service. They are leak-proof, fire- 
resistant, non-buckling, non-curling. The shingles overlap to 
form two, three and four layers on the roof. Easy to lay prop- 
erly. They come blend-packed or single colors to the bundle. 


Send for Instruction Book 


Nelson book in beautiful colors illustrates popular types of houses. 
Unique Color Finder with interchangeable roofs enables you to see 
the effect of different colors and decide when to use cool or warm 
blends. This book is an authoritative guide. Mailed on receipt 
of 25 cents in stamps which is less than cost to us. Address Dept. B. 


THE B. F. NELSON MEG. CoO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of over 200 varieties of roofing and insulation materials. 





NELSON MASTERSLABROOFS 


© The B. F. N. Mtg. Co., 1926 
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AN APARTMENT ON THE HILL 


(Continued from page 274) 


because they are in soft old 


colors. 
My affection, from a collecting 
standpoint, is somewhat divid- 
ed between London and the cathe- 
dral towns, especially Canterbury, 
which yielded the mellow old 
walnut desk in the bedroom 
that room which has not yet been 
properly introduced. It is at the 
back of the house, overlooking 
what we are pleased to call a 
garden, though in earlier days it 
was probably the ‘back yard.’ 

















original shade decorated with 
quaint decalcomania pictures. 
The old English walnut desk 
for intimate use, placed next the 
window, harmonizes well with 
the old walnut chest of drawers 
from Canterbury, on which there 
is a small mirror-stand. For dress- 
ing purposes, it might seem that 
this small shield-shaped mirror is 
inadequate, but deftly concealed 
on the bedroom side of the door 
leading to the cupboard is a plate 
glass mirror, sufficiently large to 





BETWEEN THE LIVING-ROOM AND BED- 
ROOM ARE A CHINA CLOSET AND THIS 
CONVENIENT SINK WHICH IS CONCEALED 
BY A FOLDING COVER WHEN NOT IN USE 


This room is very light, because 
of pale yellow diamond-pattern 
wallpaper, and the hangings of 
chintz reproduced from some at 
Fontainebleau. Of cream-colored 
ground with garlands of flowers 
and jade green foliage, they give 
a festive effect to the otherwise 
sedate room, and a dignity that 
is added to by a very simple 
bed of the early folding type, hung 
with heavy cream-striped dimity 
and edged with old linen fringe 
and green galloon. At the right 
is a rather plain little black- 
stenciled dressing-table, with a 
small night lamp made from a 
Pewter candlestick with a most 





reflect a full-length view of a 
finished toilet. 

The Pembroke table between 
the windows holds a gay pot of 
flowers, or perhaps the breakfast 
tray for morning repasts. Then 
there are two light chairs of 
Indian type, one of them of the 
chaise-longue style, beside which 
is a plain, ebonized wood screen- 
stand, fitted with a reading light. 
This is a restful place for a few 
minutes reading before dinner, 
or for the stitch in time which 
confronts every woman occasion- 
ally. 

The door at the right of the desk 
leads to a tiny entry containing a 
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Absolutely Sanitary 


— without a joint or seam to harbor germs 


VERY housekeeper knows 

how ordinary wood toilet 
seats soon become hard to clean, 
how scratches, cracks and stains 
deface even the best and make 
them unsanitary. 


Now science has changed all 
this. A marvelous substance 
called Whale-Bone-Ite has been 
devised. A new-type seat built 
of it. In fine hospitals, in the 
leading hotels, in sleeping cars, 
this seat has been adopted. 


Whale-Bone-Ite is brilliantly 
smooth. So smooth it literally 
cleans like glass! Nothing in 
ordinary use can destroy this 
smooth, polished surface. For 
Whale-Bone-Ite is One Piece 
molded under tremendous pres- 
sure. 


Itc has no cracks to harbor 
germs. No thin surface to wear 
Non-inflammable. It 


through. 






Brilliantly smooth—cleans like 
glass—lasts a lifetime 


Dept. 23, Whale-Bone-Ite Division 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me a cross-section of a Whale-Bone-Ite 
Seat, and leaflet. 


can never split or disfigure. Will 
last a lifetime. 


The Whale-Bone-Ite Seat ‘s jet 
black, gleamingly beautiful. It 
adds beauty to any bathroom. 
Architects urge this seat for 
homes. It brings new ease in 
cleaning, a new standard in sani- 
tation, new attractiveness to the 
bathroom. 


Your plumber can replace your 
old seat with a new Whale- 
Bone-Ite Seat in a few minutes, 
without inconvenience. 


Cross-Section of 


Whale-Bone-Ite Seat, FREE! 


To let you examine this amazing 
substance, Whale-Bone-Ite, we 
will send a little sample, an ac- 
tual cross-section of a Whale- 
Bone-Ite Seat. Also a leaflet 
showing beautiful examples of 
the new colorful bathrooms. 
Both free. Write today. 


The WHALE-BONE-ITE Seat 


H.B. 9-26 


(Fill in, clip and mail) 
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Flooring is és first importance! 
Which BRAND will you select? 


You can make or mar the attractiveness of your 
home in the selection of its flooring. Of course 
you demand flooring beauty —everyone does, but 
remember it should be more than varnish deep. 
Think below the surface—consider your floor’s 
wearing qualities, the natural beauty of its color 
and figure, its cost and dollar-for-dollar value. 


Dixie Rift-End-Matched Flooring is cut from 
the tough, inner heart of the log, with the 
edge of the grain as the wearing surface. Its 
lustrous sheen, rich color and delicate figure 
enhance the beauty of every room in which it 
is laid. Hard wear and long service too, go 
hand in hand with good appearance. On the 
economical side, end-matched flooring lays far 
more rapidly, and without 
waste, saving initial cost. 


Build permanent beauty and life into 
your floors. Dixie Rift gives you 
flooring satisfaction, insured by cen- 
turies of slow growth plus crafts- 
manship in making. Well show 
you the way with our interesting 
booklet, “How to Have the Right 
Floor in the Right Place,” and a 
finished sample that will be a rev- 
elation in flooring beauty. Both are 
yours for the asking. Write now. 


\ 5k SURE TO GET IT! 
Jackson Lumber Company 
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AN APARTMENT ON THE HILy 
(Continued from page 317) 


little broom closet and the useful 
dumb-waiter, showing, beyond, the 
little jade green bathroom — 
fully equipped even to an ironing- 
board and waterproof curtains 
above the tub. 

Although this apartment is not 
properly equipped with house- 
keeping facilities, little conven- 
iences that make impromptu teas 
a pleasure have not been over- 
looked; and, cleverly inserted in 
the space between living-room and 
bedroom, which was formerly a 


closet, are a china cupboard and 
opposite, a tiny sink which ‘ 
entirely concealed, except during 
clearing-up operations, by a fold. 
ing cover. 

Still, satisfying as all this may 
often seem, | see in my mind’s eye 
delightful visions of future jour. 
neys in the pursuit of more treas. 
ures to add to these, so happily 
assembled with the aid of my 
decorator, whom it was my good 
fortune to have as my traveling 
companion. 


THe New RENAISSANCE OF GARDENS IN ITALY 
(Continued from page 277) 


because they abound in such beau- 
tiful flowers. Among them is 
the Villa Buoninsegni, where an 
old farmhouse has become almost 
palatial and new gardens have 
been constructed to give pleasure 
to its American proprietor. 

I Tatti, the Bernard Berenson’s 
villa at Settignano, has a particu- 
larly delightful atmosphere. At 
the entrance to the long grass 
walk leading up to the old house 


English architect in Florence, to 
be as attractive in winter as in 


summer. The outlines of the beds | 


and the enclosures are so clearly 


defined by evergreens that ab- | 


sence of flowers does not injure 
the general effect. Then there are 
many architectural features and 
pieces of statuary. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Berenson have a keen sense 
of beauty that finds expression 
in their immediate environment 





ONE OF THE GREEN GARDENS AT 1 
TATTI WITH A HEDGE OF MAGNIFICENT 
CYPRESS WHICH STEPS DOWN THE SLOPE 


between rows of tall cypresses 
there are some stuccoed walls 
ornamented with designs scratched 
upon the surface before the ce- 
ment was dry. This method of 
wall decoration has been com- 
monly used in this part of Tus- 
cany for centuries, and is so simple 
and effective that it might well be 
adopted elsewhere. The gardens, 
laid out on a series of terraces 
below the house, were planned by 
Mr. Cecil Pinsent, the best-known 


as well as in their appreciation of 
the old Italian masters. 

Across the Arno it is equally 
difficult to select the most typical 
among the many villas with lovely 
gardens. At La Strozzina, above 
Bellosguardo, Mrs. Dearberg has 
covered the hillside with ornamen- 
tal plantations and _ enclosures 
where old and new features are 
skillfully blended together. The 
great pool surrounded by jas 
mine-covered stone walls of un- 
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CAsk these Questions 


Before you build or buy. The in- 
vestment value of your home, apart- 
ment, or factory largely depends 
on its walls. 


1 Has it Solid Brick 
Walls? 







Real brick from front to back 
=the lowest cost solid mae 
sonry The longest-lasting, 
most fire-safe construction. 


y Or has it All-Brick 
Hollow Walls? 
Still lower in cost than solid 
brick-work, The strongest, 
most fire-resistive hollow 

masonry. 


Has it All-Brick 
Basement Walls and 
Foundation Footings? 
These must support the en- 
tire building—and keep out 
moisture. Only brick can be 
trusted not to leak or crack. 





Theodore A. Meyer, N. Y., Architect 


Will your walls be worthy of their 











surface beauty? 


HE walls must support your house — and are 
its only shield. Yet, too often today, the walls 
are mere empty shells—unworthy of their sur- 
face beauty—no real protection against heat, cold, 
fire, decay, upkeep and depreciation. 


It is easier to build real honest walls—than elaborate pretenses. 
Common Brick is available everywhere. It is the lowest cost 
building material. It builds the lowest cost solid masonry walls— 
and the lowest cost hollow masonry walls. 


Each brick is a solid unit of burned clay. So All-Brick walls can 
never burn or decay. They need no painting or repairs. Their 
upkeep cost is lowest and they hold their value longer. 


The bricklayer is a skilled workman who gives full value for his 
wage. With low-priced Common Brick he will build for you 
walls of rare beauty and lasting economy. Send for the books 
below. With pictures and words they tell you how. 


THE COMMON BRICK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


At Your Service 


These District Association Offices and 
Brick Manufacturers Everywhere 


Chicago . 614 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
WONNGE 6 6 6 eee 0% 1735 Stout St. 
Detroit . . 400 U.S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. 
Hartford,Conn. .. . . 226PearlSt. 
Los Angeles + « 342 Douglas Bldg. 
New York City, 1710 Gr’d Cen. Term’! Bldg. 
Norfolk, Va. . . 112 West Plume Street 
Philadelphia 303 City Centre Bldg. 
Portland, Ore.. . . 906 Lewis Building 
Salt Lake City . . . . . 301 Atlas Blk. 
San Francisco. . . 932 Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. . . . « 913 Arctic Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass., 301 Tarbell- Watters Bldg. 


2127 Guarantee Title Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 



























Common Brick Ass'n. | 
2127 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland, O. | 
Send me the Books of Brick Beauty and 
Economy, checked below, for which | enclose | 
the price indicated, 
“Your Next Home” — (New Edition) Photos | 
and Plans of 57 homes (10c) UJ = 
“The Home You Can Afford’’—62 homes(10c)O 
“Brick, How to Build and Estimate” — (New 
Edition) (25¢) 0 { 
“Skintled Brickwork”—(15c) 0 | 
“Farm Homes of Brick” —(5c) O | 
“Brick Silos’ —(10c) O 
“Multiple Dwellings of Brick””—(10c)O | 
‘Hollow Walls of Brick” —FREE 0 | 


Name — —_——— 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








usual height, enhancing its appar- 
ent depth, appealed especially to 
my imagination. Above it is a 
group of towering cypresses, over- 
shadowing an old wellhead and 
forming the background on one 
side of a newly planted parterre. 
Beyond Poggio Imperiale, on this 
same side of the river, is the Villa 
Curonia at Arcetfi, with a superb 
cypress avenue leading up the 
hill to the old house, and an at- 
tractive modern garden laid out 
by Mr. Edwin Dodge. 

In Rome, notwithstanding Mus- 
solini’s revival of imperial splen- 
dors, fewer new constructions are 
noticeable in the environs than 
outside Florence. Perhaps the 
largest modern garden that | 
visited there was at the Villa 
Cassia. Recently Count Bottaro- 
Costa has partly remodeled the 
old house and laid out a series of 
terraces in the style of the late 
Renaissance, and has_ planted 
them chiefly with roses against 
cypress backgrounds. On _ the 
highest terrace | was especially 
delighted with the way he had 
trained some old trees to focus the 
eye upon a charming view of 
Saint Peter’s, which he _ kindly 
had photographed for me. In a 
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NEW THINGS for 





in the stores. 


new pedestal and drop leaf and writing 
tables in lovely woods—new cabinets and 
book shelves and consoles in striking 
colors. 


You will find just what you need 
to give your home a touch 
of newness. 


a— | Our new book, ** Inside 
\ 5 a the Door,”’ shows all 
res the new fashions in 
Fasioe N\ tables and how to 
vos \ arrange them. Write 
—— Dept. R for free copy. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE 


7 ‘World's Greatest 
COMPANY Table Makers"’ 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


We place this green shield 
trademark in the drawer or in 


S& 
the under side of each piece of 


Imperial furniture to enable you to identify it. 






the LIVING ROOM 


I bs YOU are wondering what to do for your living 
room this fall, see all the clever new creations of 
Imperial designers and decorators now being shown 


New tea wagons that make roomy luncheon tables— 





different direction a group of 
farm buildings and superb stone 
pines on a_ neighboring hillside 
form another of these landscape 
pictures. Far away in the dis- 


tance, on the northern slope of 
Mario, 


Monte can be distin- 











AT THE VILLA I TATTI IS THIS INTERESTING 
TREATMENT OF SLOPES AND TERRACES 


THE New RENAISSANCE OF GARDENS IN ITazy 
(Continued from page 318) 


guished the silhouette of the Villa 
Madama. Begun by Raphael, not 
long before his untimely death 
the construction was carried on 
by two of his contemporaries 
early in the sixteenth century and 
then left unfinished until the 
present day. Now its new owner 
is completing the house and plant. 
ing the long neglected terraces 
with masses of flowers. 

In conclusion, | should like to 
make honorable mention of one or 
two architects who have led this 
renaissance of garden-making in 
the right direction. To Professor 
Castellucci of Florence, perhaps 
the greatest authority on the 
technique of early Italian archi- 
tecture, are due the excellent 
restorations of the Villa Palmieri, 
the Villa Gamberaia, and the Villa 
Campi, which belonged to him 
before it became the property of 
Caruso, the famous opera singer. 
The English architect, Mr. Cecil 
Pinsent, also living in Florence, 
has specialized in gardens. One of 
the best examples of his work is 
the villa at Fiesole built for Mr. 
Charles Strong. Mr. Robert M. 
Carrére has constructed a quaint 
little house and garden for him- 
self besides being very successful 
in designing others for his Flor- 
entine neighbors. In Rome Prince 
Philip of Hesse is another of these 
talented young landscape archi- 
tects, in whom lies our hope that 
the future may out-rival even so 
glorious a past as that of Italy. 

















LL the more advanced tendencies 
of modern art — its interesting 
departures from the stereotyped and 
conventional, its spirit of freedom and 
individuality and, most particularly, its 
joyous use of glowing, exotic color— 
are contained in this superb tapestry. 


Woven at Felletin, near Aubusson, 
specially for the Paris Exposition des 
Arts Décoratifs, it was exhibited there 
asa striking example of modern tex- 
tile art. In design, it follows some- 
what the theme of the romantic 17th and 18th 
century French tapestries. 


Yet its lofty mountain peaks, its luxuriant 
oliage, the picturesque gondola on its placid 
lake, its deep, beautifully beflowered border 
are all distinctly modern in form. And they 
glow with the rare colors beloved of Matisse, 
Picasso and the other modern masters. The car- 


A TAPESTRY 


(Modern in design 


and fraught with the glorious 
living color of L Art Moderne 


toon was painted by J. Van der Bilt, a Dutch 
artist who has lived in France since around 
1910. Exhibitions of his paintings at the va- 
rious ‘‘Salons’’ have attracted much interest 
and attention. Especially notable is his won- 
derful use of light and brilliant color. 

This unique tapestry is but one of a group 
of Schumacher fabrics that follow the trend of 


modern art, and is in color harmony 
with some of the modern damasks 
which first came out at the time of the 
Exposition. Tapestries of every other 
period are also included in the Schu- 
macher range. Let your own uphol- 
sterer, decorator or the decorating 
service of your department store show 
them to you. 


“YOUR HOME AND THE INTERIOR 
DEcoRATOR” — How you may, with- 
out additional expense, have the ad- 
vantage of a decorating service in furnishing 
your home is explained in the free booklet we 
have prepared, “Your Home and the Interior 
Decorator.”’ Write us for it. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. B-9, 60 West 40th 
Street, New York, Importers, Manufacturers and Dis- 
tributors to the trade only, of Decorative Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles and Paris. 


e- SCHUMACHER. & Ce 


























CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; 





CRANE QUALITY IN 














Novel and distinctive bathrooms become 
easier to create each day. Interesting new 
materials transform walls and floors. 
Graceful lines and contours lend beauty 
to familiar fixtures and appointments. 
Here, translucent sea-green and pale gold 
are in cool harmony with the gleaming whites 
of the Corwith bath and Nova lavatory. 
Panels of plate glass, with painted backs 
and gilded corner rosettes, line the walls. 














All woodwork is in gold. Even the floor 
ot blue terrazzo mosaic has a gold border. 
Unusual modeling adds charm to the 
Corwith and Nova; the Saneto’s cane 
chair meets the need of a dressing seat. 
Established contractors everywhere sell 
Crane plumbing and heating fixtures, valves 
and fittings ina broad range of styles, sizes 
and prices. Write for the new Crane book 
of suggestions on arrangement and color. 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 

National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 

Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 

CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 

CRANE-BENNETT, Lrpv., LONDON 
C® CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 


CRANE 
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Our NATIONAL BuILDING STANDARDS 


(Continued from page 275) 


of major importance are the 
prompt initiation of the building 
project after buying the land, ex- 
tent of public utility improve- 
ments, and proportional cost of 
house to lot. In general, we are 
advised to select a lot on firm dry 

und, and to avoid filled land. 

And so the decisions are made, 
the plans and specifications drawn, 
and the contract let. On a bright 
morning in early spring — the 
earlier the better, says the Bureau 
of Standards in the publication 
entitled Seasonal Operation in the 
Construction Industries — the con- 
tractor puts up his ‘batter boards’ 
and sets grade stakes for the labor- 
ers to dig to. The soil may be 
tested by dropping a crowbar 
point down into the excavated 
trenches and judging, by its 
penetration, the amount of load 
permissible for the walls. Or a 
test pier may be built to deter- 
mine the soil resistance to load. 
This, in ordinary house construc- 
tion, is seldom more than two 
tons per square foot —an old 
standard which is presented for 
use in the section ‘Bearing for 
Foundation Walls’ of the Bureau 
Report called Recommended M ini- 
mum Requirements for Small Dwell- 
ing Construction. We read that, 























‘It is inadvisable to attempt to 
support any building which is 
intended to be permanent on 


other than a stratum of natural 
ground, free from organic materi- 
al.” And again, ‘A line of small 
drainage tile with proper outfall 
extending around the outside of 
the foundation wall and _ level 
with its base will help materially 
to prevent settlements and damp- 
ness of basements. Where provi- 
sion is not made for circulation 
of air within enclosed spaces next 
to the ground surface, dampness 
accumulates and timber decays 
rapidly. Openings for the ad- 
mission of air help to prevent such 
decay and increase the life of the 
structure. The total area of such 
openings should not be less than 
7 per cent of the ground area 
enclosed.’ 

As the digging goes on and the 
full depth is reached, we go with 
the contractor to inspect the 
clean-cut soil now ready for the 
concrete footings to be poured. 
If all is in readiness and approval 
given the soil, we may now look 
forward to the first deliveries of 
materials for concrete. Of these 
the Bureau publications tell us 
in detail. 

Beginning in the next issue, 
the subject of cement and the 
materials for concrete will be 
dealt with, showing how each is 
studied in accordance with the 
definite programme of the Bureau 
of Standards. 
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A REMODELED BaRN 
(Continued from page 279) 


With this exception, the struc- 
tural changes consisted in the ad- 
dition of the large windows in the 
dining-room and living-room (all 
the first floor windows are now 
metal casements), three dormers 
and the chimney in the roof, and 
the covering of the siding under the 
eaves with cream-colored stucco 
and half-timbering. The heavy 
effect of the old gable ends was 
lightened by the judicious use of a 
saw — an instrument highly rec- 
ommended for correcting redun- 
dancy. 

It is perhaps hard to realize, in 
comparing the photographs of the 
exterior taken before and after 
the work was done, that the entire 
operation was accomplished in less 
than a year, the alterations having 
been started in August 1924, and 
the finished photographs taken in 
July 1925. The chief factor that 
made such a swift transformation 
Possible was the planting, for 
Which the owners are entirely re- 
sponsible. The group of lilacs 


forming the north side of the 
courtyard, the Ampelopsis that 
practically covers the north wall 
of the house, and a group of large 
old rosebushes — moss roses and 
old-fashioned whites — along the 
north fence constituted the nu- 
cleus of the present well-developed 


planting. During the autumn, 
while work in the house was 


under way, hollyhocks, larkspur, 
phlox, and other perennials were 
set out, with althea, marigolds, 
foxglove, and a maple or two. 
The perennials now form a bank 
of planting along the fence 
that bounds the property on the 
north, and along the edges and 
about the flagged walk have been 
planted sweet alyssum and portu- 
laca. Grouped in the sunny corner 
outside the east window of the 
dining-room are cosmos, Phlox 
drummondi, \arkspur, iris, lemon 
lilies, and snapdragon, with bol- 
tonia and hollyhocks as a back- 
ground against the house. The 
Phlox drummondi proved particu- 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
_ Good Hardware 


RA 











Attend to Hardware before you 
build if you would have it attend 
you after you build 


OR instance—this Corbin Door Holder, one of the many 

thousand “little things” in good hardware. A touch of 
the toe and it quickly, willingly serves you. Holds any 
door fast at any angle—releases it as easily. 


A pleasant thing is hardware as long as it works well and 
looks well. If you would enjoy it after you build, think of 
these words before you build— 


Corbin Hardware is Good Hardware 
o S: 7 J W 
P. & F. CORBIN ae Bee eeu 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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Thoroughly 
Practical-Beautiful 
and Economical 


Windows 


Lge you throw open Truscon Casements to 

the elusive breezes of summer weather you 
catch every breath of fresh air stirring. Opening 
outward these Windows bring 100% of their 
area into the service of providing healthful, com- 
fort-giving ventilation. 


Truscon Casements are of rust-resisting copper 
steel, to give lasting service and retain their fine 
appearance. They can be draped or curtained in 
any style and are easily screened. They are fire- 
proof, do not stick or warp, are weathertight and 
are easily cleaned. Yet these remarkable windows 
cost as little as wood. 


for the Basement and the Garage 


Truscon Copper Steel 
Basement Windows pro- 
videthe maximumof day- 
lighting and ventilation 
service for sub-grade 
rooms and for the gar- 
age. They are attractive, 
Trust-resisting, perma- 
nent windows that will 
not warp, sag or stick. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


Foreign Trade Division, New York. The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 


Dealers Everywhere 








TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Ask for our Home 
Building Encyclo- 
pedia—lIt tells you 
how to build for 


permanence and 


Send me the following: 


1 Casement Catalog 








economy. O Home Building Encyclopedia 
Name ai eae 
RR ER EO 
Address H. B. 9-26 -_= 
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A REMODELED Barn 


(Continued from page 321) 


larly effective in giving this corner 
brilliant color quickly achieved. 
A few spruces were put in near the 
house, and dwarf conifers massed 
at the front door. The east bound- 
ary line of the property runs across 
the wide stretch of lawn that 
separates the house from the one 
next door. In order to mark this 
line and give the house a feeling of 
privacy that it lacked on this side, 
a row of five-foot white pines has 
been planted. In a few years, with 
intelligent pruning, these will form 
a closely knit hedge with soft lines, 


giving a background equally ef. 
fective in summer and in Winter 
Between the house and the hedge 
on the east and the massed plant. 
ing on the north the lawns have 
been thickly strewn with Crocus 
and daffodil bulbs. 

From early spring, therefore 
until late in the autumn, the little 
house is set in bright colors 
against a massed background of 
green, and all lines and grouping 
have remained informal and jp 
keeping with the character of the 
house. 
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PRINTS FOR THE AVERAGE HousEHOLD 


(Continued from page 281) 





FIG. 


The same child also grew wistful 
over some exquisite little seven- 
teenth-century views of Rome, 
which showed the Campagna with 
shaggy ponies drifting across or 
lying in the shade of some ruined 
villa, and the Forum in its lovely 
neglected ‘Campo Vaccino’ days. 
To her had come already the 
widening of experience that made 
possible a response to the romance 
of twilight and the long dim 
reaches of historical association. 
Her response, too, is typical. For 
all intelligent school-children num- 
ber among the things they know 
and love, not only the life and 
stir of their own everyday ex- 
perience, but the vistas opened 
by their new-found discoveries in 
history and geography. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Arms’s_ series of 
historical renderings of ships are 
popular with the boys, not merely 
as ships, — splendid, swift-mov- 
ing creatures though they be, — 
but for their associations. To the 
lad who has just become acquaint- 
ed with the Norse sagas, ‘The 
Dragon Ship’ with its looming 
prow and blood-red sail kindles 


IO. THREE DUCKS. 
THOMAS HANDFORTH 


aad 


* . 
Courtesy of The Beet Gow 
ETCHING BY 


fierce memories of Viking raids, 
the descents on sleeping villages, 
the good fight, the burning farm- 
steads, and the dash with laden 
hulls for open sea; ‘The Golden 
Galleon’ means Spanish treasure- 
seekers, Drake, Frobisher, and 
the Armada. And to the children 
for whom England and France 
and Italy are taking on vague 
form as the background against 
which beloved heroes play their 
parts, really personal interpreta- 
tions of the great cathedrals or of 
bits of old London or Paris bring 
a thrill perhaps even keener than 
their traveled elders feel. 

Akin to this feeling, and, | 
believe, actually more charac- 
teristic of lads and girls in their 
teens than of their elders, is the 
response to expressions of the 
vast yet personal spirit of city or 
country — expressions which in 
their most obvious form sweep an 
audience to its feet at the sight of 
a flag or the sound of a national 
hymn. I shall not soon forget an 
afternoon and evening in Exeter 
in a roomful of prints, where the 
students came and went and came 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
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Earty Enouish Oak Furnirure, by Ke 


HE delightfully liveable quality of Early 

English oak furniture gives it a well-nigh 
universal appeal. No more practical piece was ever 
designed than the long, low-dresser which meets 
adequately the requirements for both side-board 
and side-table, while the draw-top refectory table 
is the perfect expression of convenience and 


hospitality. 


As the group illustrated indicates, plain wall 





surfaces and the simplest kind of decorative treat- 


ment set off as effectively as the richest paneling 
its charmingly picturesque character. 

Kensington Furniture in the stvle is authentic in 
every detail of design and is made of the solid oak 
by hand throughout in antique construction in a 
manner to retain th 
quality of old work. Long years of service only 








1e character and the decorative 


increase its charm. 





Kensington Furniture is made in all the dee- 


orative styles appropriate for American homes, 


r he ” “chase ” Ken- 
Th; pur of Ker hA 


sington Furniture may 





nged through IKENS] \ GT Nc ( OM PANY 





Write for illustrated 


Booklet B and pam- 


A A 


be phlet, “Mow Ken 

your decorator or MANUFACTURERS AND IMPOKTERS Sington Furniture 
aCEeE ee ae ey DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS ——_— oe 
2rnitize dea F a aacauaet- al x lay De UrTCRasea 

f 2 eres NEW YORK P 


SHOWROOMS w~ 41 WEST 45TH STREET ~ SINTH FLOOR 
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PRINTS FOR THE AVERAGE HousEHOLD 
(Continued from page 322) 


again, and lingered long past 





Separate Model No. 11 


Several models 


Walker Dishwasher 


Please send booklet. I an 








We att envy that youthful matron across the 
way who seems to have time for everything— 
who efficiently manages her household and yet 
finds opportunities to improve her mind—her 
social contacts. She has learned the lesson of re- 
laxation. Her household equipment is as thorough 
as her husband's office or factory. She substitutes 
intelligence for drudgery. She uses appliances 
which do the work so much better than hands. 





WAL 


2D ISHWASHER &: 
SUPER] SINK 


available. Approved 


interested 


Sue 1s the first to install the greatest of 
all drudgery-savers—the Walker Dish- 
washer-Sink, in gleaming, white enamel. 
Thousands like her are finding new 
freedom—over a month of extra time 
each year—because of the Walker. 
Quickly, quietly, safely, it washes, 
rinses and dries a staggering load of 
dishes—hygienically clean and shining. 
You owe it to yourself to investigate 
at once. Send the coupon today! 





by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


Corporation, 62 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


C Sink. [J Separate model (Please check). 


—_ 














official hours; and how one group 


and another, despite the lure of 


the more conventional ‘boys’ 
subjects,’ clustered around certain 
tumultuous or grim presentations 
of New York, by Walcot, Pennell, 
Arms, and others, and fumbled 
about to express their sense of the 
grand strength and pride of it. A 
little lad of nine, poring over Mr. 
Arms'’s ‘Penseur de Notre Dame,’ 
helped doubtless by the visibly 
brooding spirit of the great, 
kindly stone monster peering 
down from the tower, did succeed 
in putting his feeling into words: 
‘Yes, | love that “Thinker,” be- 
cause he’s so kind to his city; he 
leans down and says to it, ‘‘ Don’t 
be afraid, my city, I’m watching 
you and protecting you.” ’ 

As far as the subjects of our 
prints are concerned, then, we can 
find a wide range that will interest 
children, and count on a sensitive 
response. The two groups illus- 
trated on pages 282 and 283 repre- 
sent actual choices by a perfectly 
normal boy and girl of eight and 
nine; each longed to include more, 
and the boy insists that sometime 
he will even forego for six whole 
weeks the treasured privilege of 
lunching at school to earn the 
money to buy ‘The Gothic Spir- 
it? — ‘Because he looks at me so 
wistfully and says, ‘Please love 
me, | want to be your little faith- 
ful friend!” ’ 

As for interest in technique, | 
wish my readers might look into 
the room some afternoon when a 
group of boys and girls is standing 


riG. 8. SISTERS. 


about or sitting on the floor, 
interrupting with eager questions a 
talk on ‘how it is made’ Such 
breathless delight over the actual 
etched plate, which is my pice dy 
résistance, such excited discoy. 
eries when it is compared with the 
proof. ‘Why, it comes out rae 
versed!’ ‘Oh, you can scarcely 
see those tiny lines for the rain. 
storm; how quick he must have 
been to stop the biting there!’ 
And what reverent care not to 
mar the delicate thing by the 
heedless touch of a finger on its 
face; often at the close of a talk | 
find I may safely accept the offer 
of some lad to help me put the 
prints away, and the protecting 
tissue is slipped so dexterously 
under the mat, and the mounts 
lifted so carefully into place on 
the pile, that I often wish certain 
dealers’ assistants could be there 
to take a lesson. 

I have proof too, that the 
information picked up at such a 
talk does not all evaporate at the 
close, for I have heard it passed on 
to friends at a second visit, es- 
pecially by a child who has some 
treasure of his own to compare 
with the new exhibit. And when 
one has actually acquired a print 
of his own, the excitement is 
delightful to watch. One young- 
ster flung himself prone on the rug 
and propped his chin on his 
elbows over the treasure (it hap- 
pened to be ‘Thirty Knots or 
Better’ — Fig. 6), murmuring, 
‘There’s aquatint in it — those 
little dots mean that — and he 
varnished it out there, where it’s 
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GUARANTEED 

HEATING 
Your contractor re- 
ceives a-written guar- 
antee on the heating 
capacity of every Cap- 
ttol Boiler. No other 
heating equipment 
assures you satisfac- 
tion so definitely, 
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INSTALLED NATIONALLY 


You always come up smiling, 
with Capitol guaranteed heating 


There’s something new under the sun — Capitol guaranteed 
heating. And it insures extra warmth when the wintry sun is 
low in the southern sky. 

Burning now gently, now briskly, but ever thriftily, the 
Capitol Boiler is always equal to the demands of the cold and 
dreary winter. Because the exact amount of radiator-surface it 
will heat, is guaranteed in writing, it never fails to provide 
care-free, cozy warmth. With ample reserve capacity, it hur- 
ries up the heat when icy blasts whine against the rattling 
windows. Nightand morning as you quickly and easily fix the 
fire, the steady glow through the fire-box door tells you that 
coal and effort are both being saved. 

If you ask your contractor to install Capito/ guaran: 
ing, you will always come up smiling. All the facts are in our 
book, “A Modern House Warming.’ Sent free on request. 


Unie STATES RADIATOR (ORPORATION— 
Detroit, Michigan 
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6 FACTORIES AND 28 ASSEMBLING COUNTRY 


For 36 years, builders of dependable heating equipment 
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CONTRACTORS 





The Munsell Color Wheel (¢//us- 
trated above) has made it possible 
to obtain combinations of colors 
which are perfect in balance and 
tonal value. A few of the com- 
binations are as follows: 


A 
Purple . 40% 
Green . 40% 
Steel-blue 20% 


B 
Steel-blue 50% 
Green . 40% 
Purple . 10% 

c 
Green . 50% 
Steel-blue 30% 
Purple . 20% 








D 
Steel-blue 70% 
Green . 20% 
Purple . 10% 

E 
Green . 70% 
Purple . 20% 
Steel-blue 10% 

r 
Purple . 50% 
Green . 40% 
Steel-blue 10% 
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6° What an 
Attractive “Roof!” 


EAUTY of color and line appeal strongly to women. As a result 

they are especially apt to enthuse over a roof of Ruberoid Giant-shin- 
gles because The Munsell System of Color Notation has enabled us to per- 
fect the blending of colors on the roof. 


Ruberoid Giant-shingles of course make several very practical appeals to 
the husband who does the actual buying. Their extremely long life, their 
fire-resistant qualities, the fact that they are very economical to apply, talk 
to his pocket-book in no uncertain terms. All things considered, they 
give both husband and wife one-hundred per cent. satisfaction. 


Near you is a lumber or building supply dealer who sells Ruberoid Pro- 
ducts. Ask him to show you Ruberoid Giant-shingles, or write us for a 
folder which illustrates in color many effective combinations. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


Chicago Executive Offices: New York Boston 
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PRINTS FOR THE AVERAGE HousEHOLD 
(Continued from page 324) 


almost white, and those long, 
smooth lines were etched first — 
I could n’t draw that smooth!’ 
The interest, then, and the 
capacity for intelligent appreci- 
ation of craftsmanship and careful 
handling assuredly do exist. How 
about the cost —are they avail- 
able fora truly ‘average household ; 
at figures not too appalling for 
Christmas and birthday gifts, or 
even, for the older children, for 
purchase from a schoolboy’s al- 
lowance? The answer to the first 
half of the question is implied in 
the general discussion of prices in 
the first article of the series. One 
who is interested can form his own 
conclusions if he learns that, of all 
the prints illustrated in the four 
articles, only one cost as much as 
fifty dollars; four were between 
fifty and thirty dollars; three more 
between thirty and twenty; nearly 
half those shown or mentioned 
were between twenty and ten; and 
a large group, including some 
capital etchings and some of the 
finest block-prints of animals, 
were between ten and five. As 
gifts from older friends, then, they 
need be no more prohibitive in 
price than a big doll or a ‘Mec- 
cano’ set. For the little collectors 
themselves, to whom even five 
dollars looms very large, there is 
still another group. Certain of 
the nineteenth-century French- 
men and a few older Americans 
who did delightful animals — 
especially Charles Jacques, and 
sometimes even Bracquemond — 
published in editions so large that 
they have never become ‘collec- 
tors’ pieces’ and hence can still be 
picked up for a song. Besides the 
Peter Moran illustrated in Fig. 3, 
which cost $1.50, my little collec- 
tor of horses has in her possession 
a charming group by Jacques at 
the same price, a Bracquemond 
bunny at $2.50, and might have 
acquired a variety of other live- 
stock at corresponding prices. 
Even more remarkable is the 





TIG. 9g. THE 
BLOCK-PRINT 


IN COLOR 


group represented by the charm- 
ing little ‘Riding School’ (Fig. 
2) which was acquired for three 


dollars. Its author is a delight- 
ful seventeenth-century Italian, 


Stefano della Bella, who lived 
for some time in Paris and in 
Rome, — the Rome that Velas- 
quez and John Evelyn knew, — 
studied the former in literal and 
businesslike fashion, the latter 
with eyes alert for its picturesque- 
ness, as much relished then as 
now, and also did dainty copies of 
Dutch sea-pieces. He seems to 
take a child’s delight in animals: 
horses, Campagna buffaloes, two 
fuzzy camels, and, to the joy of 
himself and all subsequent beast- 


lovers, an elephant which he 
studied in all sorts of poses. His 
fascinating creatures may _ be 


obtained, if one finds them at all, 
for the appalling sum of two, 
sometimes three, for a five dollar 
bill! Neither Stefano della Bella 
nor the nineteenth-century group 
are poor in craftsmanship; they 
are only mercifully ignored by 
fashion, and therefore available 
for the folk who are little in years 
and pocketbook, and courageous 
enough to follow their own tastes. 
And the list of such moderately 
priced delightful folk could doubt- 
less be increased by searching. 

It would seem, then, that even a 
child has a chance to lay the 
foundation of a collection, not 
only amusing to himself at the 
time, but of permanent value, and 
may save for a print now and then 
as hopefully as for a baseball glove 
or a pair of skates. Those who do, 
when they come to man’s estate, 
will be beyond the need of per- 
suasion of the value of prints for 
the average household. Let us 
hope that their en- 
thusiasm will not drive into the 
realms of the rare and costly some 
of the delightful tow-priced ‘finds’ 
available now for those who are 
less rich in purse than in dis- 
crimination and courage! 


collector’s 


Courtesy of A, Rigden Road 
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Boiler and Engineering Company 


Winslow 


A Product of the 





Engineered to 
a Standard— 


Built Complete 
at the Factory 


“Engineered to a Standard.” To do one 
job only—and to do it perfectly—to heat homes. 
To provide always, regardless of weather, just 
the right heat, at the right time. To operate 
without the expert supervision given industrial 
oil burners—but to be instead, wholly automatic. 
To be quiet, odorless, clean. To be unfailingly 
and instantly efficient. To be genuinely 


economical. 


This, in Kleen-Heet, is both an ideal and an 
actuality. For not only is Kleen-Heet “engi- 
neered to a standard.” It is also 


“Built complete at the factory.” Kleen- 
Heet’s efficiency does not depend upon com- 
plicated installation. Nothing is left to artisans 
unskilled in the science of heating. In Kleen- 
Heet, everything necessary to efficient operation 
in your home comes irbuilt, according to engi- 
neers’ specifications. 


That is why, through more than six years, 
Kleen-Heet has so remarkable a record of per- 
formance. In homes of every size—and in every 
type of heating plant. 


Whatever the size of your home, Kleen-Heet 

fters you the same care-free comfort! For 

descriptive literature and name of Kleen- 
Heet dealer in your community, write 


WINSLOW BOILER AND ENGINEERING CO. 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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“wa , 
SA | This better with no side lights over it, sickening process of paint Peeling 
: i, Booklet thus leaving you freer in its deco- took place. The radiators had to 
ay | Free to ration, and, if your house is be scraped and repainted, jf 
Colonial, old candlesticks, not course a first-class painter should 
You electrified, are much quainter know, what I have found upon 
than wall lights over the mantel. investigation since, that to Paint 
If you are in doubt about where radiators successfully they mug 
you will want telephone or tele- be absolutely clean and dry ang 
phones, plan conduits at each of that a_ special radiator paint 
the places considered. When the should be used. If correct dipeg. 
house is being wired this is easy, tions for painting radiators had 
and if you do not so plan you may __ been incorporated in the specifi. 
have to put up with exposed cations, | would have been saved 







(Continued from page 204) 






















wiring. the most disagreeable housekeep. 
Before you finish with your ing experience | ever had. 
plans be sure that you can place Do not begin building until 





your furniture satisfactorily. I your plans and specifications are 
drew mine to scale and tried it on absolutely ready, to the last 
my plans. Suppose the only place detail. If you do, the chances are 
for a desk in your living-room is you will have to lose time waiting 
between two windows (such is the after construction has begun, be- 
case in my living-room); you want _ cause it seems to be human nature 
to be certain that you do not run _ to keep putting off a job if it has 
short an inch. The desk, in sucha __ not been done at the proper time, 
situation, will look even better Can you blame the contractor for 
if it has a little more space than it being exasperated at being held 
actually needs. I was careful to up for a minor drawing? Natu. 
leave ample space for twin beds in __ rally, the architect does not relish 
my two main bedrooms, and to criticism, just or unjust. None of 
plan that no bed would face an us do. Such a situation — and 
4 eastern window or door. it is possible and probable, wher- 
nter1ior ecrets When the architect has com- ever plans are not completed be- 
pleted your plans, take them fore construction begins — works 
home with you. Go over them _ neither for the happiness of every- 
: . thoughtfully, leisurely, and re- body concerned nor for the good 

OME with Pees 7 page prey through naan: Live with them for a of your house. . 
the enticing realm of interior construction, deco- while. With plans and specifications 
ration and furnishing, Not only go over your plans all ready, your next step is select- 
with care, but study your speci- ing a contractor. We built by 
This beautifully illustrated Bostwick booklet, free fications. Does this sound like contract. That is the way | should 
: : : : requiring a child to memorize a_ proceed again, because in such a 
for the asking, helps you tS decide vital qperenes piesa he cannot understand? method ht knows just what he is 
about your own new home—to study, observe and Of course you will have to trust going to have to meet financially. 
compare intelligently in display rooms or the homes many, many things here wholly Bear this in mind, however: the | 
: ie to your architect. If you did not, lowest bidder is not necessarily ; 

you may visit. there would be far less reason for the cheapest man. Of course the 
: employing him. But there is contractor wants as big a profit 
It tells about the latest plaster textures and illus- naa wed can understand. If as possible. If he has es allowed 
trates many of them. It shows how to make walls there is a forfeit clause in your himself enough margin the temp- 
and ceilings permanently beautiful by re-inforcing and specifications be sure that it is tation to cut corners will be great. 
; ma af: it kT a worded according to the laws of Then you need a_ constantly) 

protecting them wit ostwic russ-Loop Metal your state. Try to get in your watchful architect. 


Lath—which has a 36 year record for fire safety and specifications just exactly what Locating your house is a thrill 


e e = 7 re * : ancra > eneci- : 4 2 . ¥ dden 
crack prevention in American homes. you want. For instance, my speci- ing adventure. All of a sudde 
fications called for bronzed radia- you realize it is no longer to bea 
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Use the coupon or write us for your copy of the Bostwick tors. | knew that | wanted mine castle in the air. A house set 4 
“Guide to Interior Treatments.” It is mailed absolutely free on painted like the walls, but | far from the street or road as 
request, whether or nct you expect to build at an early date. thought that that would be a possible, with a background 0! 


simple matter to adjust. In fact, trees, is what I like. No house 
I did not think very much about _ that is not low to the ground evel 
it. When the time came to finish satisfies me. Much can be done 


THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH Co., Niles, Ohio 


The Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio ; : ‘ &- 

’ ’ > ¢ >» ys } < reTCc 4 the bod 

Scent une gine Uhabile tie Nanniliis Tonemeanies,” Members of the radiators I told the head with planting to overcome the @ 
without expense to me. ‘National Council for painter that I wanted them mistake of showing too much 

Better Plastering . AC . ¥ ‘ <> with fe 

EEL a Te ae eS painted. He said, ‘Let the heating foundation, but a house Wl & 

eae man bronze them. The bronze | such a fundamental error, to mt 7 


can take the place of a priming _ never gets the comfortable, homey 
coat.’ This bronzing was done look | like.  & 
Name of erchinct, if chasen-.--------coennoone in the yard. One coat of paint A garage should be placed ind © 
| was applied there before the radia- subordinate position to the houst. f 
: tors were set, before the bronze For it, never use a different style § 
Se was thoroughly dry. Shortly of architecture nor, where po 
See ese wee after the heat was turned on, a sible, different building material 


I expect to start building a new home about_____-_.- 


I am “just hoping” to build 
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Where Permanence 
is Required 


Horse Head Zinc gives you per- 
manent, stainless sheet metal work 
at the /owest possible cost. In wide- 
spread use it is demonstrating to 
home owners the value of these 
outstanding qualities. 

Zinc is a permanent material. 
It cannot rust. Leaders, gutters 
and roofing of Horse Head Zinc 
will last a lifetime without repair. 

Zinc does not stain. It will 
never mar the appearance of your 


home. 
Its cost is low—lower than that 


of any other permanent metal. 
Figured over the period of its long 
life, Horse Head Zinc gives service 
which cannot be matched by any 
other metal. 

Let us send you our booklet, 
“Once in a Lifetime” giving inter- 
esting facts about Horse Head Zine. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
160 Front Street + New York City 
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Learn. Interior 
Decoration. in 


Your Spare? 
Minutes’ 7 


It will enrich your life, save you much money and qualify you 
to practice, if you wish, a fascinating and lucrative profession 


Have you developed all the possi- 
bilities for beauty in your home sur- 
roundings? Do they achieve correct 
balance of furniture, lighting, dra- 
pery, color and ornamentation? A 
sound knowledge of interior decora- 


tion, whether for personal use or as 
a profession, equips you to solve 
these problems. This knowledge 
can be obtained at home in your 
spare time, easé/y, through this re- 
markable course. 


The Arts C* Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration 


Prepared and directed by out- 
standing authorities, sponsored by 
Arts @& Decoration, the magazine 
of authentic information on the building 
ana furnishing of beautiful homes, this 
course stands alone in its field. Each 
lesson covers its subject so clearly 


Complete Course in 
Every two weeks you receive 
a lesson. Half an hour a day of 
thoughtful reading suffices to mas- 
ter it. And since each subject is 


yet authoritatively that mastering 
the knowledge is a sheer delight 
rather than a task. Students write us 
that they eagerly anticipate each 
new lesson — that the entire course 
is absolutely fascinating and none 
of it hard to learn. 


Only 24 Lessons 


thoroughly covered, you are at once 
ce to deal with the branches 
of interior decoration you have thus 
studied. 


Send for Beautiful Free Brochure Today 


The advantages of interior decoration as a 
career, and how this course will enrich your life, 
and, if you wish, enable you to practice this 


rofession, is described in a beautiful 
brochure which will be sent free at 
Address: 


lucrative 
illustrat 
your request. 


Arts @& Decoration Home Study Course 


43 West 45th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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BUILDING FROM THE PoInT oF VIEW oF 
THE OWNER 
(Continued from page 320) 


from the main house. If you do 
so you will not only break up the 
unity of your place but (and be- 
cause of that) attract attention 
to something you want to keep 
in the background as-far as pos- 
sible. If the garage roof-line runs 
with the main roof-line of the 
house, you will get a more har- 
monious picture and, as a rule, a 
lower-looking garage. Do some- 
thing to break up the boxlike look 
of the average garage. The addi- 
tion of a servant’s room and bath, 
a packing-room, a tool closet, or a 
workroom with a small porch 
and windows with blinds will give 
interest. I wish I had a locked 
tool closet in mine. We decided 
on our garage, hastily, after the 
contract was let for the house. 
And it looks like an afterthought! 
It is a sadly commonplace-looking 
affair, when it might have been a 
quaint, little, old-fashioned out- 
house. 

When you excavate, be sure to 
save all of the top soil you can. 
Clear it off for some distance 
around the house, and keep it for 
making a lawn later. We did not, 
and so had to buy and haul in 
soil not so good as that which lies 
buried in our yard beneath several 
inches of clay. 

Try as hard as you may, it 
seems to me that it would be 
almost an impossibility not to 
want some changes as the building 
of the house progresses. | had 
my garage built except for the 
concrete floor and the slate roof. 
It was in the wrong place. Every 
time that I opened my front 
door, instead of seeing visions 
of a dreamed-of garden I saw 
GARAGE. I could not overcome 
my antipathy to such a situation, 
so | had my garage moved and 
for the time being have given up 
my concrete floor. My advice is, 
if a feature develops in your house 
which genuinely annoys you and 
you cannot forget it after a rea- 
sonable length of time, change it 
if it is humanly possible. The 
effort may seem great at the time, 
but it is better to make it than 
to be unhappy the rest of your 
life, each time you look at the 
mistake. But by careful fore- 
thought you can minimize the 
number of changes which are 
proverbially troublesome and ex- 
pensive. 

As far as possible, each set of 
workmen should complete a proc- 
ess before the next group comes 
in. ‘Passing the buck’ is a highly 
developed characteristic of those 
workmen who build houses, you 
will find. By all means, | should 


————$___ 


insist that no painters be allowed 
inside my house, except for the 
necessary protective priming coat, 
until all other workmen are out, 
(I doubt my having self-control 
enough to follow my own advice, 
but I advise you to leave the 
decoration of your walls and the 
final finish to your woodwork fora 
year. In the meantime your 
house will have settled, cracks jp 
plaster will have occurred, this 
workman and that will have 
ceased coming back to adjust 
doors and so forth.) 

The contractor, or his repre. 
sentative, should check up on 
all measurements and work before 
any new step is taken. Because 
this was not done, there was not 
space enough left for the dentils 
on the exterior of the wing of our 
house without cutting some of 
the top of the window frames. 
This is a mistake that a dis 
criminating eye will observe im- 
mediately. But to correct this 
error, when it was found, would 
have meant tearing down an im- 
mense amount of work — so this 
mistake stands, a warning to you. 
Your architect, who is supposed 
to be a go-between for you and the 





builders, should insist upon this 
checking up on all measurements 
and work. 

The building of as perfect a 
house as possible is worth while 
and is vastly important to you 
and yours, for no one knows how 
long your house will stand to give 
pleasure or the reverse to future 
occupants. It owes a great deal, 
too, to the mere passer-by. Even 
in the building of our private 
dwellings we cannot escape our 
obligations to society. 

In order to build as perfectly 
as possible one must adhere to 
high standards. Unless you have 
a large family and a small building 
fund, never sacrifice substantial 
building to size. | can truthfully 
say that in spite of a decidedly 
limited building allowance, | have 
no regrets about what we spent 
where we got something good. 
In the long run buying the best !s 
decidedly the economical thing to 
do, especially in so permanent a 
thing as a house. | know, too 
well, that poor people are at a 
disadvantage, because it does take 
money to economize. 

Upon noticing inferior work 
you will be met again and again 
with, ‘Not one in a hundred will 
notice it,’ and, ‘Oh, that is a small 
matter!’ You may even try 10 
comfort yourself with these opr 
ates, but there is no real comlort 
in them. Nor is there any in ‘No 
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© Home Owners’ Service 
InsTirurk, INC., 1926 





One of these Model Homes is located near you 


HIS nation-wide movement for better homes 
is demonstrating to the home builder proper 
architectural planning, better building, quality 
building materials, adequate equipment, good 
furnishing and decoration, labor-saving gas, 
electric and oil devices and radio. 
Some of these homes have already been 
opened to the public. Watch your local news- 
papers for further openings. It will pay you to 


inspect them and see for yourself how a well 
constructed home makes not only for perma- 
nence, but for better valuation of your home, 
should you ever want to sell or to rent. 

This movement has been made possible by 
the co-operation of these building materials 
and equipment manufacturers listed below. 


Under the supervision of 
HOME OWNERS’ SERVICE INSTITUTE, INC. 
L. PORTER MOORE, President 








Watch your newspaper for further 
announcements 
In each of the towns where these homes 
are being built, newspapers will carry full 
details of the progress of their construction 
and will announce the opening dates for 
demonstration to the public. 


Clip the coupon below 
Every home builder should have these 
authoritative books on home building. 
The first, “A Manual of Home Building,” 
contains 48 pages of pictures and floor plans 
of these model homes; also other helpful 


Blue Star Installation Domestic Gas 
Appliances 
AMERICAN Gas AsSOCIATION 
Anaconda Brass Pipe and Bronze 
Screen Wire THe AMERICAN Brass COMPANY 
Corto Radiators—Ideal Arco Boiler 
—Arco Hot Water Tank 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Anaconda Copper Gutters, Leaders 
and Flashings NACONDA CopPeER 
Mininc Company 
Muralia Wall Papers 
Barck WALL Paper COMPANY 


True-Tye Bridging Biaw-KNox Company 
Celotex Insulating Lumber 

Tue CeLtotrex COMPANY 
Brick Common Brick MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Nairn Gold Seal Inlaid Linoleum 
ConGoLeum-Nairrn, INc. 
Locks and Builders’ Hardware 
P. & F. Corsin 


Plumbing Materials Crane Co. 


Radio Receiving Sets and Equipment 
Tue Crostey Rapio CORPORATION 


Fenestra Casement and Basement 
Steel Windows 
Detrorr Steet Propucts Co. 
Tontine Window Shades, Duco 
Furniture Finish, Rug Anchor 
E. I. Du Pont pe Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 
Fairfacts China Bathroom Accessories 
Tue Farrracts Company, Inc. 
G-E Wiring System 
GenerRAL ELectric COMPANY 
Graybar Clothes Washer 
Graybar Etectric Company, Inc. 
The Greater Hoover Suction Sweeper 
Tue Hoover COMPANY 
Tiger Finish (Hydrated Lime) Walls 
Ke.iey IsLtanpD Lime & TRANSPORT Co. 
Kernerator Chimney-Fed Incinerator 
KerNeER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


Lehigh Portland Cement 
LeniGH PorTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Long-Bell Trade-Marked Lumber and 


Oak Flooring 
Tue Lonc-Bett LUMBER COMPANY 


These Model Homes built and equipped with — 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator for 
Coal, Gas, Oil 
MINNEAPOL 


Natco Hollow Building Tile 
NaTIONAL Fire PROOFING COMPANY 


Dutch Boy White-Lead for Interior 
and Exterior Painting 
Nationa Leap CoMPANY 


Miracle Doors 


Pawwe Lumser Company, Ltp, 


Richardson Multicrome Roofs 


THe RicHarpson Co, 


Riddle Decorative Lighting Fitments 
Tue Epwarp N. I LE COMPANY 


Servel Electric Refrigeration 
THe Servet Corp, 
Smoothtop Gas Range 


STANDARD Gas EQuipMENT Corp, 


Valspar Varnishes, Varnish Stains, 
Enamels VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Kitchen Maid Standard Unit System 
of Kitchen Equipment 
Wasmvutu-Enpicotr COMPANY 


1s Heat Recurator Co. 


advice on how to make your own home a 
model home. Send 10¢ only, with coupon. 
The second, Volume I, “The Books 
of a Thousand Homes,” gives you 
a wide choice of 500 attractive 
homes to suit every need. Send 


$3.00 with the coupon below. 












Home Owners’ SERVICE 
Institute, INc. Depr. 13 
441 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


[7] Send me Vol. I, “The Books 
—~ of a Thousand Homes,” for 

which Ll enclose $3.00 in cash, 
I +f money order. 


oO Send me “A Manual _ 
of Home Building,” for 


which I enclose 10¢ in 


stamps. check « 


Name 
De Ee ee 2 
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The hush of dawn mist floating over the lonely lake—the flight of é% ) , 
mallard or canvasback —only dog and gun to share the spirit of the my , \ X 
sport. ong : : tt 
. . i Island Duckling, Bigarade : 
Then the duck dinner—the magic touch of the inspired hostess— 
By ANTHONY GIACOFCI, Chef i 
the glow and sparkle of fine glassware. What a tumult of joy duck The New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. i 
i o ; ! j 
days bring! Take one five-pound duckling and prepare 
seas ee : for roasting. Roast for forty minutes in 
If it is Heisey’s @ Glassware, then you know you have the finest. quick aus haan ae as ake 
Here are fascinating shapes and exquisite designs; delicate tints and When done, take from oven and cut in 
brilliant crystal; the bell-like ring of perfect clearness. For Heisey creates a” six from breast and two from 
superb quality only. aa a pene of mene to : pint otheene ap 
sauce from duckling. Cut julienne the rind of two SI) 
Ask your Dealer to show you Heisey’s é) Glassware. Look for the ree in 
® trade mark. See the complete sets in dainty Moon Gleam and Put sauce over duckling and boil in sauce pan fif- so) 
Fl . | teen minutes. Serve in platter decorated with quarter is 
amingo colors. oranges. 
; mi 
Descriptive folder and booklet of recipes from tal 
famous chefs sent upon request m 
P ter 
A. H. HEISEY & CO. - Newark, Ohio ri 
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two things in Nature are alike.’ 
Without casting any reflection 
on Nature’s apparently careless 
manner, | for one believe that, 
lacking an\ inside information on 
the genius of Nature, we ordinary 
creators had better depend upon 
painstaking industry and ac- 
curacy for satisfactory results. 
Do not let it disturb you if the 
fault of a poorly done job is 
shifted to your shoulders for 
being ‘too particular.’, When such 
has been the case with me I have 
comforted myself with a story 
of Dr. Anna Howard Shaw’s. She 
said it used to upset her to be 
called a strong-minded woman 
until she realized how glad she 
was not to be called a weak- 
minded one. At times you will 
get so tired of trying to get what 
you want that the temptation to 
compromise will be almost irre- 
sistible. But do not let yourself be 
converted to the theory that al- 
most right is as good as right. 
| once heard a man say that if 
upon walking into a house you 
notice nothing particularly wrong 
that house is all right. That may 
do for the man who walks in and 
walks out, but not for a home- 
lover who dwells therein. A house 
must stand the close scrutiny of 
an observant, constant compan- 
ion. If it fails to satisfy its owner, 
it fails in its primary object. 

But even if you do your best, 
your architect does his, and all 
the laborers do theirs, there will 
still be mistakes. It is inevitable. 








apple, this may be as much as 
six weeks, a few specimens reach- 
ing perfection almost daily. In 
southern New York this variety 
is in season between late July and 
mid-September. In southern On- 
tario | have eaten belated speci- 
mens as late as mid-October — 
ten weeks after the first ones 
ripened. One tree of such a slow 
maturing variety is not likely to 
cloy the family appetite, especially 
as the Primate is, in my estima- 
tion, the most delicious of all 
summer apples. It is rarely of- 
fered by nurserymen because 
there is no commercial demand 
for the trees. The reasons for 
this are its perishable nature and 
its exceedingly long season of 
ripening — the very reasons that 
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BuiLDING FROM THE PoINT oF VIEW OF 
THE OWNER 
(Continued from page 328) 


So far, human beings seem unable 
to avoid them. What I am stress- 
ing is, be sure the mistakes are 
truly inevitable before you accept 
them. 

For your comfort on blue days, 
let me say this: many times | 
have thought that something had 
happened to ruin my house, to 
find shortly that | was mistaken 
and it was forgotten. 

My parting advice is: after the 
house is completed, if there are 
things you would change and 
cannot, do not talk about them — 
better still, do not think about 
them! Does this advice sound at 
odds with what I have said hereto- 
fore? It is. In building houses we 
need two points of view, a before 
and an after. In regard to the 
after — affection can soften the 
shortcomings of inanimate objects 
too. 

Another happy thought! In 
spite of some unpleasant ones, no 
doubt, you will form many agree- 
able ties during the time you plan 
and build your house. | am still 
of the opinion that the average 
man is reasonably honest and 
kind. But, oh Lord! how we aver- 
age people do need to learn to doa 
finished job and to do it with 
pride, not only for the sake of the 
job but for the salvation of our 
souls. 

To those of you who have 
stayed with me to the end and 
who are going to build, good luck! 
I envy you. I should love to build 
again. 


Dwarf TREES FOR DwarF QUARTERS 
(Continued from page 298) 


make it valuable for the home 
orchard. 

Before proceeding any further 
it may be well to explain the dif- 
ference between ‘standard’ and 
‘dwarf’ fruit trees. Every species 
of tree which attains its normal 
average development is a stand- 
ard. The great majority of fruit 
trees sold for commercial purposes 
are standards. Such trees are 
expected to develop to ‘full’ size, 
though this is usually modified 
by cultural practices, especially 
by training and pruning. Where 
such practices are not followed, 
apple and sweet cherry trees 
often attain heights of sixty feet 
and spreads of fifty feet, some- 
times even more. In good orchard 
practice they are generally re- 
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Sheet Metal Work that Resists Rust! 


» The destructive enemy of sheet metal 
* is rust. Itis successfully combated by 
m the use of protective coatings, or 
by scientific alloying to resist 
corrosion. Well made steel 
alloyed with Copper will 
last longest. Insist upon 


KEYSTONE 


Rust ar, Copper Steel 


Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 
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KEYSTONE 


fOPpER stt™, 





Quality SSS 
Serie = 





Protect your home from fire, lightning, storms, and all 
conditions of weather—and add safety to satisfaction. 
Keystone Copper Steel gives superior service for roof- 
ing, siding, gutters, spouting, flashings, metal lath, tanks, 
culverts, and all uses to which sheet metal is adapted, 
above or below the ground. Look for the Keystone in- 
cluded in brands. We manufacture American Bessemer, 
American Open Hearth, and Keystone Copper Steel 
Sheets and Tin Plates for every requirement of particu- 
lar architects, builders, and property owners. 


Black Sheets for all purposes 
Keystone Copper Steel Sheets 

Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets 
Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets 
Culvert, Flume, and Tank Stock 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products 
High Grade Roofing Tin Plates 

Fire Door Stock 

Bright Tin Plates, Black Plate, Etc. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets give increased service and added perma- 
nence to your building construction. These are ungestionably the highest quality 
sheets produced for galvanized sheet metal work. 

KEYSTONE Copper STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, attractive and sat- 
isfactory roofs. Supplied in grades up to 40 pounds coating — specially adapted to 
residences and public buildings. Metal roofs may be painted to harmonize with 
the color scheme of the building — an important feature which is often over- 
looked. Keystone quality products are sold by leading metal merchants, and are 
used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Write for interesting booklets. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
District SALES OFFICES 











Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL Propbucts Co., San Francisco 
Los Angeles Portland Seattle 


Export Representatives: UNITED States STEEL Provucrs Co., New York City 
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Study Corner 


—a home desk 


that IS a desk 


Succes, for many ——_ 
workers, stu- | 
Sst 


dents and _ profes- E 
sional men depends 
upon ‘‘making 
now and 








This large drawer is 


h ay fitted with a G-W 
then under the _ verucal file with vis- 

: ible Rainbow index 
glow of an evening tabs. Use it for filing 


lamp. : 

No wobbly, _ smal bills and 
rickety writing 
table can compare 
with the firm- 


business 





AID 








I i re- 
ceipts, and other 


papers 


an 


footed Globe-Wernicke Home 
Desk. Contrast its unobstructed 


table top of genuine mahogany 


or 


walnut. Examine its commodious, 


casy-sliding drawers. 
The Jady of the house, herse 


If, 


finds a score of uses for this home 


desk that combines beauty wi 
real utility. 

Comes in two sizes, making 
easy to establish an inviting at 
attractive study corner in at 
room. The 48-inch model with 1 


two ters of drawers is supported 


th 


it 
id 
15 
ts 


{ 


by eight legs, while the single 


pedestal size is 36 inches long at 
has six feet. 


id 


Best of all, either one costs 


about half as much as old sty 
home desks. Write for free illt 
trated folder and name of o 


nearest dealer. 


le 
is- 


ur 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Slobe-Wernicke 


* 
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DwarF TREES 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


FOR DwarF QUARTERS 


(Continued from page 329) 


stricted to a maximum of forty 
feet. All such standard trees are 
grafted or budded on seedling 
apple trees or pieces of the roots 
of such trees. 

The same varieties may be 
dwarfed by grafting or budding 
them on stocks —either seed- 
lings or roots — of certain varie- 
ties of apples which normally 


grow much smaller than the 
standards. In one case the trees 
are mere bushes which in nature 
bear worthless fruit. The two 
most popular stocks are the 
Doucin and the Paradise. Of 


these the Doucin is the larger. 
Trees developed on its roots grow 
about half as large as standards 
of the same variety. Trees grown 
on Paradise roots may be expected 
to grow less than a quarter the 
size of standards of the same 
Var) ty. 

i ars are dwarfed by grafting 
or budding the desired varieties 
on quince stocks. Some varieties 
are especially successful when so 
grown — even better than when 


grown on pear roots. Among 
these the most notable are 
Duchesse d’Angouleme, Louise 


Bonne de Jersey, Glou Morceau, 
Easter, Amalis, and Diel. Others 
seem to succeed equally well as 
standards or as dwarfs —for in- 
stance, Anjou, Rostiezer, Tyson, 
Boussock, Beurre Superfin, White 
Doyenne, and Josephine de Ma- 
lines. Some do much better as 
standards than as dwarfs. There- 
fore preference as standards should 
be given, wherever will 
permit, — not less than twenty 
feet between trees, — to Bartlett, 
Seckel, Onondaga, FEté, Gray 
Doyenne, and Belle Lucrative. 
In addition to these are 
that, while they succeed as stand- 
ards, fail as dwarfs unless they 
are ‘double worked,’ that is, 
grafted or budded on a pear trunk 
which is supported by a quince 
root. Among these are Beurre 
Bosc, Winter Nelis, Marie Louise, 
and Washington. 

Peaches and nectarines 
generally budded on plum stocks 
to make them grow dwarfs. 
When grown they are also 
better adapted heavy 
since the plum normally succeeds 
better on such than 
peaches, 

Plums do not lend themselves 
very well to dwarfing. So when 
they are wanted the best plan is 
to choose the Varieties 
in each class and not be surprised 
if they grow larger than desired. 
For this reason they should be 
placed where their expansion may 
occur without detriment to other 


space 


some 


are 


as 
$O 
to soils, 


soils do 


choicest 


trees or plants. Among the best 
Japanese varieties are Red June, 
Abundance, and Burbank; among 
the European, Reine Claude (or 
Green Gage), Bavay, Golden 
Drop, Italian Prune, Middleburg, 
Sannois, French Damson, Grand 
Duke, Bradshaw, and Imperial 
Gage. 

Cherries are dwarfed by bud- 
ding them on Mahaleb stocks. 
The sour varieties unite much 
better than do the sweet ones. 
In fact, these are likely either to 
die just about the time they 
should begin to bear or to send 
out sweet cherry roots above the 
point of grafting and then to be- 
come full standard trees. Because 
of this, such trees should be placed 
where they will not damage other 
trees or plants should they so 
conduct themselves. 

The sour cherries are normally 
much smaller growing trees than 
are the sweet kinds, though one 
such tree (an Early Richmond) 
in my garden is so large that I can- 
not reach the top even with a 
thirty-foot extension ladder. How- 
ever, it spreads only about thirty 
feet and is headed so high that 
grass grows Well even close to the 
trunk. This is the largest sour- 
cherry tree | have ever known. 
Other good sour cherries, espe- 
cially because ripening  succes- 
sionally (in the order named) are 
Montmorency and English Mo- 
rello. The last is generally the 
smallest growing of the sour varie- 
ties. Therefore it is suggested as 
a stock for the sweet varieties. 
But | do not know of any nursery- 
man who advertises sweet cherries 
budded upon it. 

Ordinary standard fruit trees 
may be kept small by pruning 
their branches and thus prevent- 
ing their tops from reaching 
normal size; or they may have 
their feeding area reduced either 
by pruning the roots or by plant- 
ing them in flowerpots or tubs, 
thus limiting the amount of food 
they can get and therefore check- 
ing their growth. All these meth- 
ods have special, but limited, 
application. They are much less 
important than growing the true 
dwarfs which we are now consider- 
ing. 

In order to prevent genuine 
dwarfs from becoming standards 
it is necessary to prevent the 
formation of roots from any point 
above the graft. This point is 
easily recognized by the difference 
in size between the trunk above 
and below, by the swelling, or 
by the offset or slight crook in 
the trunk at that point. If roots 
are allowed to form above this 
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where brushes 
cannot reach 
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Tue toilet bowl should be kept 
especially clean in hot weather, 
Use Sani-Flush! Even the trap, 
unreachable to any brush, is 
cleared of all sediment and 
foul odors. 

Just sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the toilet bowl. Follow directions 
on the can. Then flush. That is 
all you have to do. All marks, 
stains, incrustations vanish. Sani- 
Flush leaves white, gleaming 
porcelain clean as new. 

Sani-Flush cannot harm the 
plumbing connections. Keep it 
handy in the bathroom always, 

Buy Sani-Flush in new con- 
venient punch-top can at your 
grocery,drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hyctentc Propucts Co, | 
Canton, Ohio | 























IRON FENCE 


For Every Purpose 


LAIN and ornamental 
entrance gates—all 
kinds of light iron work. 
Iron and wire Window 
Guards, Balcony Railings, 
Folding Gates, Gratings, 
Cellar Doors, Vases, Set- 
tees, etc. 
Catalog on request. 
Estimates cheerfully given— 
orders filled promptly. 


— 


The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
3341 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, 0. 
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Here is plaster wall board of an excellence so 
convince the most critical person that it is right. 


if you a 


























for ROOFS 


Beaver Vulcanite 
Hexagon Slab Shingles 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Self-Spacing Shingles 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Slate and Smooth Surfaced 

Roll Roofings 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Built-to-Order Roots 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Roof Paints and Cements 


“uleanite Hexagon Slabs are used 
ho vant no roofing repair bills 


Measure Plaster Wall Board Quality by 


) apparent the 


in your investigation of Beaver Bestwall,** The Superior P! 
test it in ways not usually tried on building material of this nature. Fin 
with this distinctive cream-colored plaster wall board. Beaver will sugg 
if ill write for a sample and literature 











Bea: er Bestwall 
Yet vi ee bs ts 4 ‘ , ’ 
ter Wall Board 
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Use Beaver Fibre Wall Board for service 


and appearance 


Know what to expect 


of your walls and roofs 


HE dollars that it will take for you to 

do any kind of building can be a 
speculation purely or a sound investment 
— all depending upon the kind of materials 
you choose or are willing to have used. 


The Beaver people, makers of Beaver 
Products for Walls and Roofs, consider it 
so important for you to have the true facts 
in this connection that they are advocating 
the most daring tests and comparisons for 
their products. They invite you to weigh 
the evidence for yourself, to render your 
own verdict, to form your own opinions of 
what Beaver Products can do for the walls 
or the roofs that are built of them. 


You will like the showing Beaver Best- 
wall makes by comparison with other plas- 
ter wall boards. Let tests convince you 
that Bestwall really is stronger — that it 
really does take decoration better. And 
plaster, too. See why Beaver American 


Plasters spread better, crack so little and 
give such pleasing effects. Test fibre wall 


board. Buy none that cannot convince 
you, by tests, of merit equivalent to the first 
fibre wall board he famous Beaver 


Board the world has used for years. 


Get roofs f greater service. Take 
Beaver Vulcanite Roofing — whether slab, 
shingle or roll — put it to “the six daring 


Beaver tests.” ‘Test other roofings like- 
wise. Then let the facts determine your 
choice of roofing. That’s just being sensible. 
Let other owners experiment if they will. 
Let them make the costly mistakes. You 
“Consult the Beaver 
your town,” or write 
Dept. 1309. 


test and compare 
Products dealer in 


for samples and literature. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Thorold, Ontario, Canada London, England 
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fruit 
Plaster Wall Board 
Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
Beaver Amer P r 
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Joys of Springtime! 


Flowers that will delight you from 
the last snow till June brings her roses 


HEN the first sweet breath of Spring is in the air trooping up 
through the last melting snow come the joyous faces of all these 
fairy flower folk to wish you a merry Springtime. 


Hundreds and hundreds of them! — dainty Snowdrops and Grape Hya- 
cinths, Wood Hyacinths and Winter Aconites. Blue Bells and Chiono- 
doxa. Then the yellow Daffodils and lovely Narcissi, nodding on tall 
stems, and last the glory of the stately Tulips, each a living song in 
praise of Spring. What pleasures of anticipation. What joy of 
realization will be yours if you piant these collections this Fall! 





Note — These are all top size, first quality bulbs in collections of named 
varieties — not mixed. Plant each variety separately and learn to 
appreciate its individual charm and beauty. 






160 Single Early Tulips in 10 named varieties. ............ $6.50 
100 Double Early Tulips in 10 named varieties... .......... 7.50 

*100 Darwin Tulips in 10 named varieties. Immense flowers on 
ee eee S aahionts aoa ai 5.50 

¥*100 Cottage Tulips in 10 named varieties. The Tulips of 
Grandmother's garden........ ; : Sanaa 5.50 

*100 Breeder or Art Tulips in 5 rare named varieties. In 
form hke Darwins, wonderful pastel shades...... ee 8.00 

100 Grape Hyacinths, Heavenly Blue — Delightful in the 
en ee eS ee ee ee eee wap arte 4.50 
100 Daffodils for Naturalizing......... ee Se ee 8.50 

100 Glory of the Snow — blue (Chinodoxa) loveliest of ear- 
lest Spring flowers for naturalizing....... silicates 4.00 
ne er err er eee ... 10.00 
en ANN, 18 SI CORITR, 6.6 os oho ne edie ew neeeee soins Schr % 4.00 


Total Value. _ $64.00 
The above SPECIAL OFFER collection 
of 1000 choice bulbs $54.00 


*Bloom in May and June. All the rest bloom in April and May — the 
Crocus earliest of all, as soon as the snow melts. 


TWO SPECIAL BULB OFFERS 


Very exceptional values at these prices 


100 DARWIN TULIPS *4.00 


Choicest, first-class bulbs, sure to bloom. Special mixture 
made up especially for us from ten of the finest named 
varieties — not at all the ordinary field-grown mixture 
usually sold. 


A $6.00 value for only $4.00, or if 
you prefer, 50 bulbs for $2.50 











The Heralds of Spring 


200 of these lovely Spring beauties—25 each $7.00 


of the following 8 named varieties for 


Snowdrops (Single); Glory of the Snow, Blue; Grape Hyacinths, 
heavenly blue; Blue Squills (Scilla sibirica); Blue Bells (Scilla cam- 
panulata); White Blue Bells, Wood Hyacinths (Scilla Nutans); 
Winter Aconites. 











N.B. Send for our Bulb list—many other enticing values offered 
and described. 


Schlings Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 





|. 58th Street and Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Dwarr Trees For DwarF Quarters 
(Continued from page 330) 


point the trees will tend to grow — early June, the formation of bigs. 
tall. By planting rather shallow, som buds is induced both op 
so that the graft point is above spurs and on yearling shoots— 
the surface of the ground or only — the latter a year earlier than 
an inch or so below, undesired normal. As fruit spurs in apple 
formation of roots may be pre-and pear tend to bear only each 
vented; and by scraping away _ second year, this summer pinching 
the soil each spring, cutting any _ tends to make the trees bear an. 
roots that have developed, and _ nually instead of biennially as jp 
leaving the trunk uncovered by the case of most standards al. 
soil as far down as the graft until —_ lowed to grow according to nature. 
June, the same end may be gained. The stone fruits all normally 

Except for the above point the bear annually. Cherries, plums, 
planting of dwarfs differs in no and apricots have spurs on which 
way from that of standards. But — the blossom buds are on the sides 
in managing the tops differences and a branch bud at the tip, so 
occur, depending upon the way they merely extend their fruit. 
the trees are to be trained. Some _ bearing area a little farther out 
of these ways are too fussy and each year. Peaches and nectar. 
complicated for discussion here. ines normally develop long shoots 
Simple and popular forms are — on the sides of which most of the 
bush, cordon, and espalier. The blossom buds are borne. Some 
so called ‘bush,’ which includes fruit is also borne on wiry shoots, 
‘pyramids’ and ‘globes,’ is merely — sometimes called spurs, but usually 
a little tree which by pruning is _ living only one or two years and 
made to take the shape suggested dying after fruiting. Pinching, 
by either of these names. which is done after the sixth or 

The cordon is ‘a dwarfed tree seventh leaf appears, tends to 
trained to a single spurred stem increase the number of fruit buds HE! 
for the development of fine fruit.’ as well as to shorten the shoots, 

Strictly speaking, an espalier but where it is not practised the 
is a trellis; but the term is applied shoots must be cut back and 
also to trees trained on trellises, — thinned out severely the following 
walls, fences, and similar supports. spring. Some growers do this 

The principal reasons for em- — work before the buds swell, others Her 
ploying cordons and espaliers are after the fruit is set. In the latter 





| that: (1) the trees may be made to case the idea is to make sure the aad 
| fit their surroundings; (2) each — blossoms have not been killed by you. 
| main stem may bear fruit almost frost and thus to be more sure of vant 
| from base to tip; (3) the fruit may fruit. ina 
| be distributed uniformly each When ordering nursery stock ever 
| year; (4) larger and finer quality it is well to demand only one-year 
specimens may be secured than ‘whips,’ so as to have the training effic 
by the bush form and its modifi- wholly in one’s own hands. Under eco 
cations. no consideration accept older | 
The bush form demands the than two-year trees, unless the | 
least alteration and yields the nurseryman states in his catalogue So 
largest quantity of fruit. It is or volunteers the information bres 
especially adapted to peach, apri- that they have been root-pruned If 
cot, plum, cherry, and nectarine, or transplanted. Trees older than es 
whereas its modification, the pyra- | two years not so treated are sure . 
mid, is preferred for the pear and to be disappointing. One-year you 
the apple. These last two fruits trees will seldom be more than § the 
also do especially well trained as _ three feet tall, often only two feet aso 
cordons. When the variety is very or even less. Two-year trees wil | og 
strong growing, the cordon may _ seldom be taller, but they should | 
have two stems either vertical have more branches. Usually | sad. 
and parallel or horizontal and their forms cannot be changed ; oil. 
extending in opposite directions without damage. : T 
from the trunk. The former are When planting is done in the |  gtan 
the more popular because they fall the trees should not be | Un 
require much less space than the — pruned until the following spring, f 
latter. except that any broken or scraped | = @ 
Flower bud formation is the branches should be pruned back | I 
same as in standard trees of the just below the injury. Preferably | gyo 
same species; but the age and the | such wounds should be waxed or § 
rate at which it may start are painted to check evaporation. © 
much better under control with In the spring and in later years 7 
dwarf trees than with standards. _ such little wounds need not be / 
When the growth of the side treated, as the roots will then 7 
shoots of apple, pear, cherry, and be more active. 
plum is checked by pinching the A keen-edged knife is the best 
young growing shoots during tool to use when cutting small 
—— 
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| The home of Mrs. 
S. Thruston Bal!- 
lard, wife of the 
late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ken- 
tucky, at Glen- 
view, Kentucky. 














Here, ai last, js an oil burner that is really 
noiseless. The Quiet May never disturbs 
you. In addition, it brings you all the ad- 
vantages that you would ordinarily expect 
in a perfected oil heating system: it heats 
every room in your home evenly and 
efficiently—without the dirt and worry of 
acoal furnace. 
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SO SIMPLE and commonplace an act as 
breathing explains why the May is quiet. 
If you purse your lips and blow air 
through them, you whistle. If you open 
your mouth wide and slowly breathe out 
the same amount of air, you don’t make 
asound. This is the Quiet May principle 
of supplying the required amount of air 
to produce noiseless combustion of the 
oil. 

The Quiet May is safe. It is listed as 
standard by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. It meets the requirements 
of all local fire regulations. 

It is built sturdily, simply—with only 
two moving parts. Quiet May owners are 


uiet May 


AUTOMATIC 








The Quiet May can be secured with a down 

payment of only $50, with no further payment 

until October. The balance will be extended 

over a period of twelve months. Prices for 

complete installations, ready to heat your home, 
range from $595 up. 


trouble-free. It is completely automatic. 
Just set the thermostat for the temper- 
ature you desire, and see that your oil 
man fills the tank regularly. Every room 
will be kept at the exact temperature you 
wish—without the slightest effort on your 
part. 

The Quiet May rids your basement of 


* Quier 
VAL AN 
\v LAAN 


lL *AUTOMATIC* 


f 


MAY OI 








Please 


Name 


Address 





Winchester and Carey Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


send me, 
Taking the Quest out of the Question.” | 


HERE IS UNVARYING, AUTOMATIC HEAT-COMFORT 
—WITHOUT NOISE! 


the grime and ashes of a coal furnace. It 
makes it a clean and livable room —a 
room that you can convert into a billiard 
room, or a playroom for your children. 


The time to settle your heat-problems 
for next winter—and all other winters— 
is now! Our special payment plan puts 
the Quiet May within the immediate 
reach of every home-owner. You can 
install the Quiet May with your present 
heating system. Let us give you complete 
But don’t hesitate. Send 
in the coupon today! Address May Oil 
Burner Corporation. Factory and Main 
Offices, Baltimore, Maryland. Branch 
Offices, 331 Madison Ave., New York; 
1020 Commonwealth Ave., Boston; 2401 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 503 Security 
Bldg., St. Louis. 


Installed for $50 down 


information. 


MORE THAN A YEAR TO PAY THE BALANCE 





BURNER CORPORATION 





without obligation, your booklet, | 





OIL BURNER 
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DwarrF TREES FOR DwarF Quarters 
(Continued from page 332) 


branches and twigs. When larger 
branches must be cut, a thin- 
bladed sharp saw is better than 
shears of any kind. 

While there are many advan- 
tages in growing dwarf fruit trees, 
there are some disadvantages. 
Where space is not at a premium 
standards should be grown in- 
stead, as these require less atten- 
tion and their fruit is generally 
more abundant, though often of 
lower quality and smaller size. 

Dwarfs are generally shorter- 


manures or fertilizers too liber. 
ally, or they will develop too much 
wood at the expense of fruit-begp. 
ing and become tender to frost, 

Few nurserymen carry dwarf 
stock in desirable varieties. None 
but choice kinds are worthy of 
the attention such trees demand, 
No such low quality sorts as Ben 
Davis apple, Lombard plum, and 
Kieffer pear should be propa 
gated in this way, and no one 
who plants dwarf stock should 
buy them. 
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Peony Lovers! 
Here’s Your Opportunity 


“Six-of_the-Best” Collection, $20 


ERTAIN Peonies are of such distinct and outstanding 
quality that they are essential to every garden that pre- 
tends to have the best. Six such Peonies have been selected 
to make up this collection. Each holds a prominent and undis- 
puted position in any list of the finest varieties. If you want 
the best, you will be pleased with these. 
Frances Willard — White. Midseason.... $3.00 
Mme. Jules Dessert — Creamy white. Late 
Midseason .... Lae cxtene: 
Lady Alexandra Duff — Light pink. Mid- 
season ‘ cece swe 6 
Milton Hill — Light Pink. Late........ 
Richard Carvel — Red. Very early 
Monsieur Martin Cahuzac — Darkest red. 
Midseason 


This $25.00 value for only $20.00; or you 
may select one or more at the list price. 


a. oe 
. ° 99 
The “High Nine” Sextette, $50 
A Collection of High-Rated Peonies 
This superb collection is made up of six of the very finest 
Peonies in the world. Not only do they rate high in the Amer- 
ican Peony Society Symposium, but they are among the prize- 
winners in almost every Peony Show. They are the highest 
rated varieties in their respective classes, and any gardener 
may well be proud to have them growing. 
9.9 Le Cygne. The World’s finest white 
peony . oe 
9.8 Kelway’s Glorious. A wonderful white, 
distinctly different from Le Cygne...... 20.00 
9.8 Therese. The largest and finest of all 
the pinks........... : 5.00 
9.3 Walter Faxon. A beautiful flower of 
distinct bright pink color . 6.00 
9.7 Solonge. Deep cream with a salmon 
reflex from the depth of the petals... . . 5.00 
9.2 Philippe Rivoire. The best of all the 


reds. 


$12.00 


14.00 
$62.00 


e tor only $50.00, or you 


This $62.00 valu 


may select one or more at the list price. 


FREE Catalog of Approved Peonies 
epresents our selection of the tried i true ‘‘aristocrats”’ of the peony 
lexy I 1undreds of varieties. Every 
d « y. Stocks are 

ywn to maturity 





Write for this Catalog today, before you forge t. 


Visitors always welcome at our Farms, one mile west 
of Baldwinsville on the Rochester-Syracuse highway. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc. 
Box L Baldwinsville New York 
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lived than standards. Pears are 
generally most successful. The 
oldest trees | know of were pro- 
ducing heavily during the war of 
the states, and continued to do so 
for more than forty years, until 
the owner died and the buyer of 
the property cut the trees down 
because he really did n’t know how 
to handle them properly. These 
trees are exceptional. An owner 
need have no regrets if his dwarf 
apple and pear trees reach twenty- 
five years, his plums fifteen, his 
cherries ten, and his peaches and 
nectarines seven.or eight. 

Dwarf trees must have clean 
cultivation or heavy mulching. 
They must not be fed nitrogenous 


Good peach varieties are: 
Greensboro, Belle, Carman, Cham. 
pion, Early Crawford, Niagara, 
Chairs, Fitzgerald, Stevens, Riy- 
ers, Reeves, Hiley, Stump, Old. 
mixon. 

Sweet cherries: Late Duke, 
May Duke, Royal Duke, Tar. 
tarian, Gov. Wood, Napoleon, 
Yellow Spanish. 

Apples: Sweet Bough, Yellow 
Transparent, Peck Pleasant, Wil- 
liams, Red Astrachan, Chenango, 
Fameuse, Oldenburg, Fall Pippin, 
Wealthy, Gravenstein, Hubbard- 
ston, McIntosh, Smokehouse, 
Wagener, Grimes Golden, Spitzen- 
burg, Swaar, Winesap, Roxbury 
Russet. 


THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL 
(Continued from page 300) 


garden in accordance with the 
diminishing number of the at- 
home members of the family was 
surprisingly successful from a 
practical point of view as well as 
in regard to the appearance of the 
whole plot itself. We grassed over 
a wide previously cultivated strip 
around the entire garden, and 
reduced the latter to a square, with 
central and bisecting paths. This 
grass strip was, of course, bordered 
with the original boundary plant- 
ing of vines and hedges. We then 
edged the diminished square with 
a row of pole beans and other 
climbers — Chinese cucumber, 
morning-glories, and so forth. 
The wide grass strip, besides being 
effective, has also proved a great 
convenience when picking the 
various edging crops and the 
grapes, blackberries, and so forth, 
from the outer borders. | must not 
forget to note that a single row of 
the latter makes a lovely boundary 
or division hedge — beautiful in 
flowering time, and gorgeous when 
reddening in the fall. Don’t let it 
encroach, but keep suckers hoed 
down and canes limited to three or 


four, staked and pruned; then you 
can pick the berries comfortably 
— otherwise —! At the outer 
edge of — or in — this grass strip 
dwarf fruit trees can be set. Grass 
paths inside the garden are appro- 
priate and lovely — the slight dis- 
advantage being in their care and 
in the wetting of your feet during 
the early morning stroll which all 
garden-lovers enjoy. 

I like very much a vine-covered 
arch at the entrance of a combina- 
tion garden. Repeat this at inter 
vals down the main path or at the 
entrance of one or two of the 
transverse paths, if you like 
Unstripped cedar is best, as it is 
inexpensive, picturesque, and per 
manent. | have used ordinary 
bean poles, but birch poles are 
temporary. The practicability o! 
acquiring bean poles for the uselu! 
boundary decoration suggested 
above may be questioned. In the 
country they are comparativel) 
easily cut or purchased; and i 
these motoring days, suburbanites 
will often come upon stacks o 
them offered for sale in combina 
tion with wayside industries. 
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The double window units shown here retail at 
(Slightly higher in the South and West) 


20" 


INDOWS are a prom- Fyery home can now 


inent feature of every 
room. So when you're build- 
ing, add to the beauty of 
your home and increase its 
value by installing Lupton Steel Casements. 
Fortunately, you can have these modern 
windows, at no added expense. Lupton has been 
able to reduce the cost of these fine residence 
windows to a point where they are available 
for even the most modest cottage. 
Lupton Standard Casements are permanent 
windowsemadeofcopper-steel¢that open easily 
and close snugly in all weathers. They swing 
out like doors, permitting thorough ventila- 
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tion through whole window 
openings. When closed, they 


afford the comforts of are perfectly weathertight. 
MODERN steel windows 


You can install Lupton Steel 
Casements as conveniently 
as you can afford them. Material dealers sell 
many standard sizes, complete with frame, 
hardware, and all¢ready to place in the walls. 


‘How Windows Can Make Better Homes” 
is a new little book of limited edition which 
shows in full colors the application of these 
beautiful and practical windows to every 
room in the house. On receipt of your name 
and address, we'll gladly send you a copy. 
Write for it today. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY, 2251 E. Allegheny Avenue, PHILADELPHIA 


Branches in all Major Cities. 


LUPTO 


Dealers and Agents Everywhere 


Casement Windows 


of Copper-Steel 
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Peonies that You can Depend On 


Gorgeous blooms in late May and June, with clean foliage to late fall, 
place Peonies among the best-loved perennials. 
find Bobbink & Atkins Peonies dependable in quality and name. 


cA Dozen Dependable Peonies 


Albatre, white, shaded lilac. 
Albert Crousse, rose-white and crimson. 
Atrosanguinea, purplish red and violet. 


Duchesse de Nemours, pi 


Edulis superba, mauve-pink. Early. 
Festiva maxima, creamy white. 


Floral Treasure, pale lilac 


Gloire de Chenonceaux, solferino-red. Late. 
La Perle, lilac-white, and carmine. Midseason. 


La Tulipe, lilac-white and 
Mile. Leonie Calot, rose-v 
Officinalis rubro-plena, « 


One Plant of 


We have many varieties of extra good Peonies and shall be glad to 
send full details to those who intend to plant Peonies. 


Climbing Roses in pots for autumn planting 


are now available. 


When asking for catalogues it is quite important to state what you intend 10 plant 


BOBBINK © ATKINS »* 


Expert and amateur will 


Midseason. 





ire white. Early. 


Early. 
Midseason. 


-rose. 


crimson, Late. 
white, carmine tip. Late. 
lark crimson. 


Each for $10 


Ask for special list. 


RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
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Your Lawn 
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wind-blown papers and wan 
pets. Fiske Fences ornament 





product of sixty-eight years 


Visit our Showroom or 
write for Catalog 1 


Protect& Ornament 


ces keep the grounds free from 


as protect your lawn. Rust-proof, 
weather-proof, long-enduring —a 


ience. Let Fiske Fence your lawn. 
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In planting a combination flow- 
cr and vegetable garden, certain 
varieties of flowers only — as is 
apparent — are appropriate. Give 
time and thought to the general 
plan; it will pay. Perennials are 
not suitable — or possible — in a 
garden that must be ploughed 
every spring. Thev should be used 
as suggested, in the outside border 
planting, or in a border or beds on 
the house side of the garden, at its 
entrance. Here may be included 
some of your favorite perennials of 
suitable size, carefully planned to 
give all-season bloom. Include 
some annuals also, if you wish. A 
row of German iris, carefully 
chosen for their color, may be 
used effectively here, with suffi- 
cient front planting to develop 
later, after the iris has become 
shabby. A combination of some of 
the lower perennials such as phlox, 
shasta daisy, Delphinium  (al- 
though taller, this is delicate in 
appearance), lupine, Oriental pop- 
py, chrysanthemum, and colum- 
bine, with seedlings of annuals set 
to fill in the bare spaces and supply 
later bloom, is effective in such a 
position. 

Inside the garden only those 
varieties of annuals of a neat, low- 
growing habit should be included, 
as regular, frequent cultivation 
between the rows is necessary and 
should be possible. I except, 
however, cosmos, which cannot be 
spared from any garden of flowers. 
A row of this -— transplanted 
seedlings, two feet apart — may 
be set against the asparagus bed, 
or in it, where it is beautiful after 
the cutting season is over, or 
against the corn or the borders. 
Allow plenty of room for it and 


stake early. Delphinium, —fox- 
gloves, and hollyhocks, if not 


included in the borders, may be 
massed in corners or used as a 
screen for the compost heap. 

Following are some of the most 
desirable and beautiful annuals 
that conform to the above require- 
ments: — 

Asters, both the double and the 
enchanting single varieties. Try 
two or three plantings of South- 
cote Beauty, mixed. 

Double annual larkspur, one 
planting. An all-season bloomer 
with sprays of lovely orchid-like 
flowers of every exquisite shade of 
pink, rose, lavender, and blue. 

Schizanthus. A beautiful flower, 
but having a short season. Select 
large-flowered hybrids, mixed. 
Pick freely and pull out when 
shabby. 

Salpiglossis and scabiosa are 
both valuable in the combination 
garden, as they are all-season 


bloomers and have attractive 
habits of growth. We mix the 
seed of both for row planting be. 
tween beets, carrots, or onions, 
Thinearly. One planting is enough, 

Zinnias are most valuable and 
gorgeous in the combination gar. 
den. We border our central path 
with them, using mixed colors. 
Try Double Large-flowering and 
Elegans Cactus-flowered. The 
Dwarf Scarlet Gem = and_ the 
Dwarf Yellow also make lovely 
edges, and both varieties are yaly- 
able for picking. 

Marigolds, both African and 
French, make beautiful borders 
where space allows. The African 
variety should be inconspicuously 
staked, to insure against damage 
by high winds. 

Dahlias are a lovely inclusion 
used as a border or massed in 
corners. The single variety is suc- 
cessfully raised from seed, and 
lovely colors may often be ob- 
tained. The African daisy (Arc 
totis grandis), which grows to two 
and one-half feet, is lovely for 
picking, if one can spare a corner 
for a few plants. 

One planting of each of the 
above is sufficient, as they are all- 
season bloomers. 

Varieties to be avoided in the 
combination garden are verbenas, 
which are lovely but too sprawly; 
bachelor buttons, which are en- 
chanting but have poor habits of 
growth for such use and a ver) 
short season of bloom unless 
rigorously picked; and the more 
delicate poppies, such as the Shir- 
ley, which grow untidily and im- 
mediately go to seed. The more 
sturdy varieties of poppy, includ- 
ing the French and the double 
‘carnation-flowered,’ | like very 
much in the combination garden 
set singly anywhere, as they sup- 
ply glowing spots of color among 
the green. The single plants flour- 
ish wonderfully in such a position 
but should be pulled out when 
they become shabby. Poppies are 
especially lovely for picking and 
cannot be spared from the cutting 
garden. Immerse the stems of all 
poppies in boiling water after 
picking, and the flowers will keep 
satisfactorily — especially if those 
just opening are selected. 

Stress edgings and low borders; 
they emphasize design and bring 
order. Parsley makes a_ lovely 
green border, and beautiful, all- 
season green in the garden is more 
important than sporadic color 
masses. Pumila iris gives a neat 
seasonal edge which is exquisite in 
blooming time. Dwarf alyssum 
(White Fleece) with ageratum 
(Dwarf Blue or Blue Perfection) 
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“The Stieff is the 


finest piano built.” 


| This, briefly, is the opinion of 
| thousands of owners of these in- 
struments, as well as of Music 
lovers who recognize in the Stieff 
unequalled purity of tone-quality 
and responsiveness of action. 

{Send for Booklet K] 


CHAS. M. STIEFF, Inc. 
EsTABLISHED 1842 


StierF HALL BALTIMORE 
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behind is beautiful, and the latter winter cabbage or curly kale 
is valuable for picking. Aneffective Those annuals that grace the 
combination flower and vegetable — vegetable garden should also share 
border is made up of orange calen- its advantages, among which are 
dulas with a row of beets in front. more liberal space, and More 
Allow plenty ofroomandset parsley — careful cultivation, watering, ang 
seedlings just outside the beets, general care. Such cultivation 
to develop slowly and take their — should be regular and frequent, to 
place when pulled. Carrots makea supply a dust-mulch, which will 
fine, ample, all-season border, if conserve moisture and keep the 
sown sparsely broadcast in a weeds down. In regard to the 
three-inch row, and then thinned _ flowers, if the best or even average 
as needed, and will supply plenty — success is desired, | cannot urge 
of carrots and be green and feath- too strongly keeping the faded 





ACRES OF BEAUTIFUL BLOOMS 





‘The above view of one of the Brand Peony ' ‘ | ery until after frost. A more blossoms cut — thus ensuring a 


Farms was taken the last week in June, 
1924, a week after the National Peony 
Show at Des Moines, lowa 


“Che World’s Most Beautiful Leonies 


Never before in our more than fifty years growing peonies have we had such an 
unusually large assortment of wonderful choice varieties as we are offering for this 
fall planting. Flowers from this stock, competing with those entered by all other 
growers, won the three highest prizes at the greatest National Peony Show ever 
held. 
Brand's Peonies awarded Gold and Silver Medals at National Peony Show. 
Brand’s Peonies awarded Grand Sweepstakes at St. Paul Peony Show. 
Brand's Peonies awarded American Peony Society Medal at Minneapolis 
Peony Shou 
You will want some of these, the world’s choicest and most beautiful peonies, for 
our fall planting, therefore, write to-day for Brand's FREE catalog of Peonies and 
giving varieties with full description, and prices. 
Branp’s Bic PEony Manuat, which we consider the most complete and up-to-date 
work ever written on the Peony, gives the history of that flower, its culture and 
varieties. This also will be sent free to all who intend to purchase roots this fall 
who ask for it. 


Growers of Peonies for nearly 60 years 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Box 28, Faribault, Minn. 
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AMERICAN FENCE 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 










elaborate arrangement, suitable 
for the front border of a combina- 
tion garden, consists of standard 
heliotropes, two or three feet tall, 
inconspicuously staked, with a 
treelike mass of foliage and bloom 
at the top, with rows of low-grow- 
ing vegetables and flowers under- 
neath, which will thus have plenty 
of light and air. An alyssum edge 
with lobelia behind, then lettuce or 
parsley and beets, makes a nice 
combination for such a planting. 
A practical and less dainty border 
than any of the above is furnished 
attractively by a single row of 


THE Four Watts or A House 
(Continued from page 302) 


placed, slipping into all the inter- 
stices and forming a solid wall. 
Daub below with an upper story 
of shingles came into use when 
houses became a little nicer, also 
planking below and daub above. 
In one of the early community 
villages built in Pennsylvania in 
the sixteen hundreds, one house 
was built in the most surprisingly 
thorough way. The upright tim- 
bers of the frame had slots run- 
ning down both sides, into which 


long blooming season and per- 
fection of individual flowers. The 
daily teamwork of two garden- 
mates, each wielding a pair of 
garden scissors, will accomplish 
spectacular results here, during 
fifteen minutes of early garden 
work. 

In general, the more you know it 
and feel a personal acquaintance 
with the individual flowers and 
vegetables, and keep it well 
groomed and spick-and-span, the 
better and more successful your 
garden — combination or other- 
wise — will be. 


which arose and threw its light 
on the dim recesses of a primeval 
forest, there were many square 
miles where no such light shone. 
Besides this, the early upright 
saws did not at once take kindly 
to the sawing of so gentle a re- 
minder of real civilization as that 
of the clapboard, or ‘quarter 
board,’ as it was called as late as 
1735. 

One of the requirements in the 
ordering of material for a ‘ Meeting 


gen were slid, from the top, oak boards — House’ in the early eighteenth cen- sur 

wrapped with straw and daubed — tury was that the ‘quarter boards’ to 

srattll te with clay; when the long slots should be ‘without sap.’ O wise age 

Tat STEWART IRON] 4 wi four stories high had been labori- and learned builders of the long pal 
be pmb ously filled to the top, a brick ago, how carefully did you remove on 
cialis wall was built around the whole. that sap! There was no steam in pa 

Not satisfied with this, the build- — the old drying process except that Co 

or ers, building apparently for eter- which rose at the touch of the TI 

HEN your architect and land- nity, then overlaid the bricks elements as they worked month | | str 

home that is a picture painted with struc- with narrow clapboards. Perhaps after month to make the boards of 


tural materials and ornamental plantings, 
that picture claims the framing and protec- 
tion which a well-chosen, well-built fence 
will give it. A Stewart-Afco Wrought Iron 
Fence will complete the picture of your 
home to perfection. There is a style which 
will satisfy both your personal taste and 
your financial means. And the quality of a 
Stewart-Afco Fence makes it a lifetime 
investment in serviceability. Estimates 
gladly furnished. 
We will gladly send you the Catalog “*C’’ of 
Iron Fence Styles —or have a representative 
call, to assist youin making a choice. 
Address whichever Company is nearest to you. 
We also make Chain Link Fence and will be 


2 

r glad to send our Catalog. Ple ase mention 
je HOMES in which type of fence you are interested. 
as 


v scape artist have created for youa 
a 
7 
i; 
i 


























it is not necessary to add that this 
building has outlasted the reason 
for its being. 

Clapboards were at first split 
out by hand from the log, like 
staves, and helped to supply the 
lack of sawn boards. In 1633 some 
Danish settlers erected the first 
sawmill in New England, at Pis- 
cataqua; but for one sawmill 


safe for the ages. Clapboards 
were of many widths, some being 
laid three inches to the weather 
and some eight, and they were 
used in divers ways. They cov- 
ered daub, when the climate of the 
new world made the half-timber | 
house of the old world impractical; 
they covered brick, as has already 
been noted; they topped the house 
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()o the hottest afternoon — 


the bedrooms under the sloping roof 
can be as cool as downstairs 


Let the sunlight stream in all day. Enjoy 























G . . . 
in comfort the privacy of bright, cheery 
upstairs rooms to sew, or read. At night, 
; sleep soundly, in air refreshingly cool. 
of 
. 
peel 4 
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— Reco rouge Be — 


a =" — ,) N meters sho 2 
én the uninsul aed 
areaa a 
NSULEX ends summer discomfort, and transforms yf NEE: y 759 in the roof, from radiating down into rooms during the 
hot, sweltering bedrooms, long accepted as a necessary night, the real cause of hot bedrooms long after the sun 
summer evil, into ideal sleeping quarters. No more need 4s wo ts 49 has gone down. 
to lower shades as soon as the rising sun begins to beat P a 7S" Saves its cost 
oun walls and roof. Never again will children oF Pe J A In winter, this same thorough insulation keeps cold out, 
parents be forced to take to cots downstairs, or seek reliet Insutex aes and permits 70° temperature day and night, with normal 
on the floor. Restless stifling nights are a thing of the = | | a heating. The cost of material and labor may be saved in 
_— Insulexed home. Even one-story bungalows are | | S) the smaller heating plant and less radiation required, with 
cool, if Insulexed. a. further saving year after year in fuel bills. Recording 
Thick gypsum insulation has revolutionized building con- H | ver \} | thermometer records both summer and winter, taken in 





struction. It not only shuts out the heat from direct rays Ai == —— typical homes under ordinary living conditions, are avail- 


of the sun, but prevents heat, stored up during the day in 





able to anyone interested. 


x 





Insulex is poured between rafters, in the 
the walls, uuder the floors, filling every 
crevice with expanded gypsum, contain- 
ing millions of tiny air cells formed in the 





Universat Gypsum Co 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Send me literature en Insulex | 














mixing, It is sound-deadening, will not GYPSUM i Pee ULATI — — and Gypsolite. H.B.-96 
. As. n £73 2 
burn, and makes frame coustruction prac- REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE Clieaaa Miata” rf = | 
tically fireproof. Vermin and rot proof. Ask any lumber deal rie te at Gy psol lite, the tried anc tter Swe 5 i ai al | 
- . P mplete working : 
gypsum wallboard, for remodeling x and repair work, ginecand chedtice: | RA Ng kk De ae eee 
tions availacle. | 
| fobieesouasd Ree oe | 


UNIVERSAL GYPSUM COMPANY, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago Pp RSA Se 


INSULEX IS FUNDAMENTAL COMFORT. NO HOME WILL BE MODERN A FEW YEARS FROM NOW UNLESS IT IS INSULEXED 
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Shumway’s “Pedigreed” Bulbs 
Produce the Anticipated Results 


Contracts with the Holland growers specified largest sizes. Therefore 
in ordering you are assured the choice of their stock. 

Plant bulbs in quantity this fall for a gorgeous display of radiant 
blooms next Spring. For your consideration a selection of a few of 
the outstanding varieties of Darwin and Breeder Tulipsare listed below. 


Name Color eco per 
Pride of Haarlem Rose Carmine - $4.50 
Clara Butt - - - Salmon Pink - 4.25 

alentin- - - - Light Violet - 6.50 
Dream - + Delicate Lilac - 4.50 
Bartigon - - - - Carmine Crimson 5.75 





Superfine Collections 
Largest Size Bulbs 


Varieties 100 50 











Baronne de La 

Tonnaye - - - Vivid Pink - 4.50 | Darwin Tulips 15 $3.75 $1.95 
InglescombeYellow Clear Yellow - 4.50 Breeder Tulips 10 4.00 2.10 
Golden Bronze- - Golden Hue - 5.00 | CottageTulips 8 3.50 1.85 
Cardinal Manning Rosy Violet - 5.00 | Crocus . 2.50 1.30 
Zulu ---- - Almost Black - 4.25 ]| Narcissus . 5 9.75 5.00 

Special collection of above: 
1000 bulbs—100 ofeach . $42.00 All Prices Include Transportation 
500 bulbs— 50 of each 21.50 Charges to Your Home 


Catalog illustrated in colors lists a great variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. Sent free on request. Write for it today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman, Department B 
(Established 1870) 
118-122 So. First St., Rockford, III. 





























Scotts Creeping Bent je. 
for Perfect Lawns / #/ ” 


OD in six weeks. A rich velvety 

stretch of lawn that chokes out 
weeds before they can grow. Scott’s 
Creeping Bent will produce thicker 
turf than other grasses, meaning that 
it offers greater resistance to weeds. 
With proper care no re-seeding is ever 
necessary. You'll have a deep, thick, 
uniform turf that’s everlasting and 





This little book * Bent Lawns” 


is freetoyou. It is a valuable 
treatise on how you can have 
beautiful lawns. Write today 
jor your copy. 


Makes Your Home a 
Beauty Spot 


Creeping Bent — long recognized as the ideal grass for golf put- 
ting greens — is now producing Super Lawns. Instead of sowing 
seed, you plant stolons or the chopped grass — and in a few weeks 
you have a luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a Turkish 
carpet. 


Read all about this unusual grass in our illustrated booklet ‘‘Bent 
Lawns” which will be mailed you upon request. We will also 
gladly give you any further information you may want about 
“Scott’s Creeping Bent.” 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 


505 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











Tue Four WALLs or A House 
(Continued from page 338) 


with a ground floor of daub, and 
finally, in some instances, they 
even used to cover the rough 
texture of the log cabin. In many 
of the old homesteads when a 
piece of clapboard is removed the 
daub or plaster is found immedi- 
ately beneath, with its tentacles 
still clinging firmly to the old split 
oak lathing. 

In Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
New Jersey, stone was used for 
homemaking; as also in Vermont, 


where great gray blocks were 
fashioned, often in triangular 


shapes, into a heavy wall. Some- 
times two feet thick, they seem 
destined to see the coming and 
going of many more generations 
of men. Recently in upper New 
York State an old home was being 
torn down. Suddenly it was re- 
vealed that the real walls of the 
house were not of the wood, which 
had been painted to simulate a 
gray stone, but were of the finest 
brownstone, quarried a hundred 
years before. The work of destruc- 
tion was halted while an examina- 
tion was made; and then the 
wrecker was called off, for it was 
found that it would be impossible 
to-day to build a wall equal to the 
one which had been uncovered. 

The use of the shingle as an 
outer wall covering was, in point 
of time, early, houses in the seven- 
teenth century having used shin- 
gles — and they were all ‘hand- 
riven.’ A cross section of hemlock 
or spruce, a broadaxe, a frow, a 
beetle, and a shingle-horse were 
the requisites for this handmade 
shingle. A frow is a heavy blade 
of iron with a short wooden handle 
joining it at right angles at one 
end; a beetle, a heavy wooden 
mallet, sometimes coopered with 
bands of iron, sometimes almost 
entirely encased in a sheet of 
welded iron; while a shingle-horse 
was made in various patterns, 
but was ridden like a horse when 
in use and had some form of crude 
attachment which held the shin- 
gles firm while they were being 
shaved thin at one end with a 
hand-shave. One side became as 
smooth as satin, to shed the rain, 
while the other was left a_ bit 
rough for adhesive purposes. 
These were put on to the house 
with hand-wrought nails. 

If we lack pictures to convince 
us of the amount of labor which 
went into the making of walls in 
earlier times, we have but to listen 
to the careful description of the 
making of a shingle given by a 
man who remembers ‘splitting 
shingles’ when he was young, and 
still has in his possession the tools 
for the process: — 





“Take a cross section of spruce 
or hemlock and split it with the 
broadaxe into quarters. Then la, 
off four lines with the frow from 
one of the straight edges. Cyt 
down three and five, then cut 
two and four; this is “eating in” 
or “splitting out.” Shave the 
shingle on a shingle-horse. The 
shingle bolts, those chunks of 
wood too hard for splitting, used 
to be called ‘“‘unmarchantable” 
and were made into seats for the 
homefolks or the Meetinghouse.’ 

Although the above rule was 
given for hemlock or spruce, shin- 
gles were also often made of 
cedar, when the big trees of the 
country were still standing, and 
of cypress in the South. Hemlock 
was supposed to ‘hold a nail well,’ 
and for that reason was popular 
for roofing. Some of the old cedar 
shingles used in New Jersey meas- 
ured twenty-eight inches long, 
speaking well for the size of the 
first growth trees from which they 
were split. 

Where protection was especially 
needed against the Indians, dif- 
ferent modes of defense were 
incorporated in the walls. In 
Massachusetts one man built his 
walls of solid oak planking and 
outside of that had a brick wall 
one foot and a half thick. In New 
Hampshire a farmer made his 
wall of heavy daub and oak and 


then covered it with red oak 
planking. 
There is) much uncertainty 


about the early manufacture of 
brick, although it is known that 
quite early there were brick kilns 
turning out hand-made, new- 
world brick. It is true that much 
brick was brought from England, 
and brick houses were built in 
Boston in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; but here and there one finds 
localities where there are several 
houses of an early date made of 
brick manufactured at a_ local 
kiln, which turned out these few 
houses and then ceased activities. 

In 1792 Noah Webster wrote 
to his friend Timothy Pickering 
asking for a recipe for making 
brick, having in mind at the time 
the making of a State House at 
Hartford, and stating that Con- 
necticut was sadly ignorant on 
the subject. Pickering answered 
in a friendly letter saying that 
Philadelphia had followed closely 
an old Massachusetts law regard- 
ing brickmaking, —a law  incl- 
dentally disregarded by the people 
of the commonwealth which voted 
it, — and that Philadelphia brick 
was superior to any in the coun- 
try. He further stated that ‘New 
York, a rapidly growing city, 
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eAn Authoritative New Book 
on Table Decoration and Etiquette 
OU will be delighted with this attractive and informative book, which 


deals comprehensively with the etiquette and the smart décor of the table. 
With many illustrations of the table and its setting, it will help you arrange 
your table with charm, distinction, and correctness. Please write Dept. B-1, 
enclosing 25c. The Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, 260 West 
Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Nel DA 


TABLECLOTHS NAPKLIN 


\ LPS Welly 





Candle flames caught by crystal ! 
.- Tall voluted glass! A flare of flowers carried 
outward by adroit ornament— a beauty released 

. and suavely caught at each place by the 
shape of rare china, the clean lines of silver. 
This whole fragile impermanence of beauty 
caught and held together by a lovely expanse 
of soft patterned white. 

How inevitable that the brilliant simpli- 
city of this effect should appear on a Linen 
Damask! The sheen, the particular lustre, the 
associations of Linen Damask alone could 
weave this spell of beauty. 

The table covering has always been of 
first importance to the hostess. At a glance 
it implies her taste. Her choice*in napery 
must be impeccable. 

And here in the covering of the table, style 
has made a decisive gesture. 

A pure white Linen Damask cloth ap-‘e 
pears everywhere in those homes where 
authenticity is intuitive. 

At your store there is now available a 


variety ranging from the simplest cloths to 


the most elaborate. 
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HORSFOR D 
LILIES 


from disease. Wit 
a S ie care, 
plained in our Garde 
Bock, they live and adc 
their magnificent grac 


: 1 Bed of Perennials « 
Is a Perennial Joy / 


is OW beautiful the permanent, hardy garden 
A dt of Delphiniums, Aquilegias, Phlox, Iris, 
Peonies, Dianthus, Poppies, Hollyhocks, Astilbes, 
Campanula and others. Beds can be made that 


den for Autumn plant 
ing 


tion $14.00 
lection, 
$7.50 


Early Flowering 


will be in flower continuously from early in the 61 hansaol 

season until frost. Beds banked high with tall 6 L. croceum 

plants at the back, or oval beds with high centers, © L. elegans 

grading down to low growing plants that just Medium 

cover the ground. A bed of perennials is a peren- 6 L. regale 

nial joy, recurring year after year. Our Garden 6 L. superbum 
ie : 6 L. tigrinum 


Book will show you how inexpensively beautiful 
it may be. 

Our catalogue abounds with many 
offers of Lilies, Wildflowers, Ferns and a large as- 
sortment of the Choicest Hardy Perennials. 
NOW is the time to plant for a flourishing garden 
next season. 


Late Flowering 
similar 6 L. auratum 
6 L. henryi 
6 L. speciosum 


Send for our 


GARDEN BOOK 


F.H. HORSFORD ot’ 


making 
garden 


a permanent 


CHARLOTTE VERMONT 





This shows a sec- 
tion of the garden 
on one of Long 
island’s mosi 
princely estates, 
with Dubois asthe 
background. 


Other photographs 
of Dubois instal- 
lations, details of 
construction, an 
a partial bist of 
prominent users 
are contained in 
our portfolio, free 
on request. Sim- 
ply mail coupon 
below. 





DUBOIS not only" 
protects ~it frames 
the picture inside 


i= by estate owners to prevent 
trespassing and i insure privacy, 
Du bois 1s also the choice of garden 
lo »vers because it forms exactly the 

nd of background the modern 
la ndscaping trend requires. 

It has the rustic charm, the 
naturalness, the quiet, neutral tone 


that fits in with shrubs and flower- 
ing plants of = types. Vines cling 
to iteasily. Unlike wire fences it 
requires no paint, so that the vines 
need never be taken down. 
Dubois is made of young, split 
chestnut saplings, closely woven 
together. It is moderate in cost. 
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DUBOLS Woven Wood Fence 





*) ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 
¢ 187 Water St., New York Name 
<@ Please send, without obligation, your 


P new portfolio illustrating the many 
\o__interesting ways Dubois is being use 


Address 


City State 
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THE Four Watts or A House 
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furnishes no clay, but is supplied 
from New Jersey with ordinary 
bricks and good ones from Phila- 
delphia.’ He then gave directions 
that the moulds should be shod 
with iron, that each mould should 
be for a single brick, and that they 
should be thrown into a tub of 
fine sifted dust, not water, to 
prevent bricks sticking to the 
sides. He says: — 

“One moulder, one man to work 
the clay, and one to wheel to the 
table, and a boy who bears off a 
single brick at a time, constitute 
a set who make 2000 bricks a day. 
This is a regular task.’ 

The frames of the houses which 
gradually evolved from sod, logs, 
and wattles and daub, taking on 
those forms which are more 
familiar to us to-day, were made 
always of oak. Seasoned for many 
months, then hewn by hand with 
the broadaxe from the natural 
log, they were finally bored with 
rough augers to make the holes 
into which the oaken pins would 
slip when they should be fitted 
side by side and finally ‘locked,’ 
at the ‘raising.’ Men for miles 
around would gather at the new 
cellar hole and take part in the 
raising, sometimes forty strong, 
sometimes seventy-five — the 
more the merrier and the sooner 
the great softly colored timbers 
raised their heights into the air. 
New marks they were on an other- 
wise natural landscape, very often, 
and some of them were to remain 
a part of that landscape for hun- 
dreds of years. 

It was a glad and merry day 
when the house went up and ten 
gallons or more of flip were con- 
sumed in the upgo; but the prepa- 
ration for the raising of the wall 
timbers and the crosspieces was 
surely another story, with only a 
broadaxe for helper. Hewing 
wood by hand seems now a slow 
and wearisome task, and when 
one has had the privilege of hold- 
ing an old pod-auger in one’s hand, 
and seeing the pitiful crudeness of 
it, one marvels all over again at 
the brawn and perseverance of 
these early fathers. Shaped like a 
slender garden trowel of modern 
make, the pod-auger had only a 
half-inch of barely perceptible 
grooved thread at the tip, so that 
the wielder of this little friend 
had _ veritably bore into solid 
oak with little more than a piece 
of shaped iron. Although now 
and then one may find an old pod- 
auger, they are not numerous, 
even in a collection of antiques, 
and as far back as a hundred 
years ago there was a saying cur- 
rent: ‘Oh, that must have been 


away back in pod-auger days,’ 

Placing the date of its erection 
on an outside wall was not unusual 
in the eighteenth century, where 
houses laid any claim to preten- 
sion. In northern New Jersey 
there are two old houses in the 
same village which bear their 
dates; one, of brownstone blocks, 
has a diamond-shaped stone jp. 
serted in the wall near a second- 
story window and bears the date 
of 1786; the other, a mile further 
along the village road, shows the 
date of 1776 in blue brick, worked 
into the red brick chimney on 
the end of the house, the figures 
being from four to five feet high. 
Off old Featherbed Lane in New 
York one old house bears its date 
in beautifully wrought-iron figures 
fastened high across one of its 
gable-ends. 

The painting or ‘coloring’ of 
houses was not thought of for 
nearly two centuries after the 
first ones were built. There were 
no house-painters as we know 
them to-day, for paint had not 
arrived; the old wooden homes 
weathered to beautiful soft grays 
and browns, and sometimes to a 
silvery black. In the records of 
the building and dedicating of the 
old meetinghouses, about 1790 
and later, we find many entries 
showing that the neighbors got 
together and ‘voted to color the 
Meeting House,’ but almost in- 
variably these votes were taken 
over and over again ~~ showing 
that while the will was strong the 
paint was weak or ‘hard to come 
by.’ Undoubtedly those houses 
which were built a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred years ago 
and which still retain their clap- 
boards were better seasoned and 
prepared for their work in life 
than those of to-day, whose clap- 
boards and ‘trim’ fall so soon by 
the wayside if left unpainted. 

As the years wore on a lime 
whitewash was applied to some 
houses for purposes of preserva- 
tion from dampness and gathering 
moss, but the idea of coloring for 
the sake of beauty seems not to 
have been considered. As _ late 
as 1857, in the painting of farm- 
houses ‘ground water-lime’ was 
still being used for pigment, in 
the place of white lead, which was 
much more expensive. In_ fact, 
lime and water formed the basis 
for much of the cheap house-paint 
for many years. 

Clay paint was the first real 
paint used on the outside of walls. 
Sometimes the required clay was 
dug along the shore of some local 
pond, sometimes it appeared in a 
bank on some farmer’s land; this 
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sensational discovery 
in home-heating: 


the new S7/ent NOKOL 
automatic OlL HEAT 


low-grade, foul-smelling fuel in order to give low 
cost heat. Beware of burners that do. 


More comfort than ever 
before possible! Send coupon 
—Jlearn where to see it. 


A suggestion: 
Think seriously before installing a burner not 
proved successful by at least four or five years’ 
service in many thousands of homes. 





Low first-price should be carefully 





ne studied: you usually get what you 
> EE pay for. 





, 


Many of your own neighbors know 


the comfort of Noxot heat. It ts for 


dd " Some Homes 
| F long Noko.L-heated 


small homes as well as large. Because 
Nokou is one of the few automatic 


Here are a few typical 
A NoKkOL owners among oil burners made in sizes to suit any 
more than 33,000: home, to fit avy good present heat- 
Wu.B ScRWORTN ing plant. And because Noxot ts ac- 
maker, Je — plows tually an economy: usually costing 


less than hard-coal, never more. 


Henry Wenpr 


>res., Buffalo Fors , , 
ime” A al FREE—a new book 
Aurrepv C. Futrer Somewhere, in your vicinity, this 
mak srushes Silent Nokot may be seen —in actual 
Ha ( - . , 
operation. Send coupon to learn 
Epw. S. Jorpan where. 
aker, jorda irs 7 i r . 

C O. We will also send you — free—a 
Viera: Wesson new book: an impartial, non-tech- 
ker, S & Wesson nical guide to the whole subject of 
; ‘Ma modern oil heat for homes. Clip 


coupon now, 
Apmrrat W.S.BeNnson I 
» Vv 


t Na | There is a Silent Noxot exhibit 











At last! Noise reduced W D.C 
7 ; at the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centen- 
nial: Parace or LiperRaL Arts; 
Grove “D”.] 
HIS changes, in important features, all past Now, by perfection of one simple principle . .. ~ ee Oe a OS Po eee eee l 
i ae , iiion ° ° > , , “Ru. S . be ] 
ideas of home heating. All noise is cut to the vanishing point. Past high | FREE: New ow Heat Guide | 
And, as a result, American home owners right efficiency is actually increased. More « mor sm eve? | American Noko. Company, | 
how—are investing one-and-a-half-million dollars — 2e/ore 45 pr vided—at the same low cost. I Dept. 13 | 
} cae SR J } Thev’re +. . - : - ; 215 N. Michigan, Chicago 
per month in new Si/ent Noxot installations. They're lhere is, of course, no dirt or furnace work with Noxo : ‘ | 
° “4 . Sentlemer lease ’ ae 
buying greater comfort. heat. Andit provides evenly-maintained temperatures ‘N ra ge ie Silent | 
always [within 2° of what vou desire | ) | | 
y : x ° : 
What it offers with coal. I a | 
me ° e @ + * * | ones 
It is fully automatic oil heat—of lowest known heat- \ 
ing costs. For nine years,in more than 33,000 homes, Anv Nore Tus: There is not, never has | aoe 
it has given that comfort which every intelligent —durning’’ odor—in any Nokot-heated ts | C S l 
man and woman desires. neighborhood! Because Noxou does 1 rm a 


The new Silent Nekel 


Ree. ¥. 5 Par. O8. 


AUTOMATIC OIL NEATING FOR HOMES 


l 


. , ; ’ ; 
First domestic oil burner listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories; ap ved by all leading 
safety boards. Manufactured and guaranteed by American Noxou Company, Chicago 
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a Fi > mi CC 
THE Four WALLS oF A House 
re erof] conies ma ‘Tulips (Continued from page 342) 
Right now you can have your was mixed with linseed oil, — Steadfast and enduring as Were 
choice of more than 1000 va- ground from flax,—and behold, — the house walls of the old builders, 
— Feige ome ye paint — generally of a heavy _ the walls of the foundations Upon 
collection of Peonies in the é - an ray 
peas : reenish gray, or perhaps a red- which they aros , 
world. Their delicate fragrance, ye ace . sank Ai he era . © were destined, 
elegant shape and form, and ish hue where it lad been colore in the majority of cases, to outlast 
their great variety of shades with beets. Red, indeed, was the the walls themselves by many, 
make them favorites every- paint in much demand when many years. Deep, massive, ang 
where. And we are offering ‘coloring’ became a possibility poised in utter perfecti 
be : fl ; 5 y I on, these 
ee eee oe ee for the ordinary home. Whether foundations held 1] : 
prices surprisingly low. The he ordinary home. vether foundations held the upper walls 
combination listed below con- our forefathers chose red because, as long as they might endure ang 
tains the most popular and having lived in dull houses so then, when sometimes they felt 
beautiful peonies grown. They long, they longed for a brilliant them totter and fall away, seemed 
are all splendid, strong divis- bias e-leecasee “Vemetion ek’ ‘65 ecttle dae es ws 
ions, with from two to five ee ecause enetian ec oO settie Gown in the warmth ol 
eyes. Order Today. happened to be the cheapest paint the newly entering sunlight, to 
Old Garden Collection | ’ the — we do not —. await = _—— of the last 
Should be planted 1 the tire nation. | enectian dca in a powdere tr ». Meg . it y “ 
Vigorous ‘growth and lots of ‘bloom. SUPERIINE SERED =| henttian Red came in a powdered = trump. Many of these he aaa 
Mons, Tules Elie—pink +.++++++++- $1.25 DARWIN TULIPS form costing two cents a pound, tions form our cherished cellar. 
*resident Taft—pink .......cccccees A ‘ Ve xe. " Incee } » 7 av etal e¢- . . 
jaa "Kalnay elie eee 0 parapet en clliittny and was mixed with linseed oil. holes of to-day, still standing firm 
Felix CvOMsse—FEd occ ccecccccseccce d ‘ 7 “ayo 2 This was calle » fe a] J “ i » , ° 
American seauty —red Sass Re kisce dene 1.00 This new family of Tulips is of state- This was called the ‘strong paint, although intergrown with sumac, 
Pe er re womeennceeeneas 100 ly, noble and dignified character. They and even after some householders alder, and trailing vines. Beauty 
$7.75 grow 3 feet high and bear unusually had changed the fronts of their spots they are, in the open coun. 
SPECIAL beautiful flowers 3 to 6 inches in di- houses to white or pumpkin yel- — tryside, and almost always sur 
ameter, Very late flowering. Our nays times called ‘spruce.’ ded wi i , . 
We'll Send. you the above: entire ect- Supeiad Weine alles: lean. ear es to ow, sometimes called ‘spruce,’ rounded with century-old lilacs 
ection of 6 gorgeous ord only make a large mass.of these showy they sull continued to keep the and reminiscently sweet cinna- 
00 paid flowers a matter of trifling expense. backs of them red, one coat of red = mon roses — the loving and per- 
Take advantage of this offer now. often outwearing several coats of — sisting touch of the mother of the 
FREE Catalogues 12 Tulips....$ .60 a less —— yr the com- — ‘ 
Send for our FREE Fall Catalogue, yany side of the dwelling. ellar walls were i 
beautiful booklet on flowers. i great treat 50 Tulips. eee 2.35 I , J 8 ee © not laid 
for every flower lover. Contains wonder- 100 Tulips 4.50 Although one would think that smoothly in cement in the good 
ful, life-like views. Provides an accurate Pp eeoeco e linseed oil would be available Id davs, b rere laid ‘ ’ 
ange aaceeiag. en ask for, our _ yore get a choice selection of healthy bulbs, pro- inseed Oll Wou e available to Oo ays, ut were laid dry, 
e Peonies for easure.”” Just a few ci F at variety -olors—rangi , vat Ries ” ae ees “is + i . : ‘ ae 
left. Contains the on ands Ga a Gamat ee ee ee a ae ae even the leanest pocketbook, since clinging together simply because me 
Peonies in the world. brilliant red, dark brown and black. Postage prepaid. it wasa simple product of the flax they were so well placed that they 
Send your order TODAY for either the peonies or tulips, or both—at raise anv of f< -oul ¥ aD: si . 
. ais J > old fa all apart. > de 
ite oe ee Se ed on many of the old farms, could not fall apart. The depths 
THE GOOD & REESE there were those who dispensed of some of the old cellars is an- 
CO., Dept. F-1, Springfield, Ohio vith it entirely for their ‘color- other point of interest, and many 
| ing.’ Some old houses and barns a New York State housewife has} 
were painted with Venetian Red mourned her ill luck in not being 
and skimmed milk, and stand to- able to reach the cobwebbed 
day as evidence of what thrift can _ rafters of her cellar with her long- 
accomplish. With the coloring est-handted broom. In New 
pigment at two cents a pound, Hampshire, where granite boul- 
| there were some who escaped even ders could not be suppressed, 
| this expense. Within not so very — they were released from the pas- 
| . . . 
| many years, one man with an __ ture lands, drilled into long slabs, 
| eye to economy made the ‘red smoothed, and placed outside 
| trim’ for his house from home- the foundation wall, where they 
| . . 
| ground brickdust, resin, and ben- acted as another deterrent of the 
zine —the last product costing uncharitable attacks of the 
only one third the price of tur- weather. Robert Frost says, most 
/ pentine, which had by this time knowingly: ‘Something there 1s 
a become one of the useful solvents. which does not love a_ wall. 
7 My Ke Sep Another accomplished the ulti- These granite slabs frequently 
i ah ues worthy mate feat by making his red paint measure from six to seven or eight 
of their beautiful Bey ee ; . i “1 “ee 
aimmemndiads of red earth and skimmed milk. feet long. 
It 1s these little economies which Says a man who knew stone in 
| show the real resourcefulness of | the years around 1800: — 
the earlier generations, and, in- ‘A stone for a cellar wall must 
7 i stead of having a feeling of con- have bed, build, and face. The 
Like the final polish on a costly gem, a driveway treated tempt for such devices, our feeling ends have not much to do with 
with Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is the finishing touch to is rather one of admiration for strength.’ In other words, if the 
any beautiful estate. Solvay completely eliminates dust and Shige : “i ; b pate f a stone 
positively preserves the road. | their c everness. At least we ottom, top, and front ol as 
Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is spread on the surface of must recognize the fact that all be right and true we may expecta 
the drive and is quickly dissolved in the moisture which it these ways and means were the lasting wall, one which will seldom 
attracts from the air. This moisture is incorporated in the real stepping-stones leading to fail its superstructure — the four 
road surface and maintains it in a slightly damp condition | our conveniences of to-day. walls of a home. 
which prevents the formation of dust, and binds the surface. | , 
Tennis courts treated with Solvay are firm, dustless and fast- 
playing; free from weeds and sun-glare. 
Anyone can apply wien vg pagan pros 
pandas . BEY Chloride is sold in 
pth 48 poe sia 100-Ilb. bags and LOO ex 
: x cing 5-Ib. drums from 75 
just open the bag or conveniently located Cae) 
a ple pe Sitnibuting centers 
é oriai eve ove 4 5 
sae cia bats all? Write for booklet 
surface that’s all No. 6937. L 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Dept. - 40 Rector Street, New York 
at 
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HOLLOW TILE 


Available everywhere, write to the 
yew viamaaaaeal located nearest you 


ALABA 
px rey Brick ae Tile Co., Decatur 
Jenkins Brick Cc , Montgome ry 
Vulcan Ly & Brick Co., Birmingham 
ARKANS 
Magnolia 2 "Brick and Tile Company, 225 Louisiana 
St., Little Roc 
CALIFORNIA 
saa a Company, 604 Mission St., San 


Los. Ane He y Pressed Brick Co., Los Angeles 
ADC 


Longmont Brick & Tile Co., Longmont 
GEORGIA 
C qumbes Brick & Tile Co., Columbus 
ILLINOI 
Wm. E. ies, Co., 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
Haeger Brick & Tile Co., Aurora 
Nationg ah - pam Co. » 26th St. and Shields 
ve licag 
WwW bite ital Sewer Pipe & Stoneware Co., White 
a 
INDIANA 
Indiana Drain Tile Co., Brooklyn 
National Fireproofing Co., Brazil 
Portland Drain Tile Co., Portland 
Sweetser Drain Tile Co., Sweetser 
Vv we _Amoucen Clay Co., Terre Haute 


ae 
Gomi Ridge Clay Products Co., Louisville 
MAS SSACHUSETTS 
tional Fireproofing Co.,99 Chauncy St., Boston 
Mic HIGAN 
Nation: ul ire ire mecuting Co., 620 Polk Directory 
Jet 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Ww OU oint Tile Co., West Point 


. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., Kansas City 
Pe ave ie Brick & Tile Co. , Fayette 
NEW JERSEY 
The Anne ss Hollow Tile Corporation, Woodbridge 
NEW YORK 
Ame B an Clay Products Co., Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York 
Na sons al Fireproofing Co., Flatiron Bldg., New 
or 
Troy Fireproofing Co., Troy 
OHIO . ii 
Haviland Clay Works, Munfiend 
Heilman Brothers, Tiffir 
National F iheprachng Gc o., East Canton 
Nelsonville Brick Co., Columbus 
pei Baltimore Clay Co., North Baltimore 
uo Fireproofing Co., C olumbus 
OKLAHON MA vi 
Magnolia Brick & Tile Co., Muskogee 
OREGON 
Columbia Brick Works, Portland 
Standard on & Tile Co., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
National Fireproofing Co., Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia 
National Fireproofing Co., Fulton Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 
bis 2 NESSEE 
v.$. Di > 00 
TEXA + ickey Clay Mfg. Co., Chattanooga 
Brace rt Brick Co., Dalla 
anis B F is 
UTAH Brick & Tile Con D’Han 


Caden (Or ond Brick & Tile Co., 2247 Hudson 
r 
VIRGINIA 
wrational jireproofing Co., Key Bridge, Rosslyn 
ypme aes in Fire Brick Co., Spokane 
WYOMING 


Shenen Press Brick & Tile Co., Sheridan 
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COMFORT PREVAILS EVERYWHERE IN HOLLOW TILE HOMES 


a al A i 
US) 
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Why Hollow Tile is Preferred for 
Residential Construction 


OLLOW Building Tile combines, in a single material, the majority 

of the advantages attributed separately to other building materials— 
Low Construction Cost — Fire Resistance — Adequate Insulation — Perma- 
nence—in addition to its own exclusive qualities. 


Economy starts with construction, saving in labor, times more. A Hollow Tile home is the most economical 

saving in materials, saving in the speed of construction. to build and to own. 

Economies continue year after year as depreciation is 

practically eliminated. Maintenance and upkeep costs _ Beauty of line or architectural design is also enhanced 

are the minimum, for the Hollow Tile walls will not by the permanence of Hollow Tile construction. The 

sag, warp, crack, disintegrate or decay. exterior can be Face Tile with the broad color range, 
or stucco or face brick veneer according to architectural 


The Hollow Tile walls are fireproof and the air spaces _ design or individual preference. 


sealed up in the wall provide superior and adequate 
insulation against the penetration of cold, heat or mois- —_ Hollow Tile is available for Residences, Garages (pri- 
ture. Heating costs are reduced 25, or more. Sanitary, vate or public), Churches, Schools, Theatres, Public 
healthful conditions are promoted. Hollow Tile homes _ Buildings, Office and Store Buildings, Industrial Plants 
and is ideal for Country Homes, Country Club and all 


types of Farm Buildings. Hollow Tile is also manu- 
factured for floors, partitions and fireproofing. 








are cool in summer, warm in winter and nothing excels 
Hollow Tile for housing comfort. 


The permanence of Hollow Tile construction insures 
the highest investment, loan and resale value year after 
year, yet the cost is often less than for common, inflam- is manufactured near you and available everywhere. 
mable, perishable construction. A moderate cost resii Build now—while labor is easier to obtain—material 
dence has the same inherent values as those costing tet deliveries are quicker and when prices are usually lower. 


There are no long, costly freight hauls as Hollow Tile 


A booklet, “Hollow Tile for the Home,” will be sent postpaid on receipt of 25c. Address 


Hollow Building Tile Association 
10th Floor, Conway Building, Chicago, Illinois 


ollow Tile 


The Most Economical Form 
of Permanent Construction 

















Hollow Building Tile Association, 10th Floor, Conway Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


Enclosed find 25c for which please send me your booklet, “Hollow Tile for the Home.” 

I am interested in building: 

D Residence O Private Garage 0 Church ] School D Store D Farm Buildings 
0) Factory ] Public Garage ] Theatre Apartment ] Free Small House Plan Catalog ] General Contracting 


Name : ddress..----- avcrereiees 
H. B. | 
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Get Ready to 
Plant Tulips, 
Hyacinths, etc. 


and 
“Get Themat Dreer’s’ 


IGHTY-EIGHT years of 

continuous service cause 
us to be looked upon as a 
reliable source for the best in 
Bulbs. 

Patronizing the most con- 
scientious Dutch Growers, we 
buy quality merchandise in 
such quantities as to insure us 
reasonable prices. 

Dreer customers benefit by 
this policy which stands back 
of every Dreer product. 





Six Super-Superb Darwin Tulips 


Here are six truly superb varieties of outstanding merit. Each is a decided leader 
in its color class, while in vigorous blooming qualities, they have no superiors. 









Bleu Aimable — Clear lavender of fine Flamingo — Delicate shell pink Most 
form. 75¢ per doz. $5.50 per 100 attractive. 85c per doz.; $6.50 per 100. 
Centenaire Rich, rosy-pink of most dis- Isis Intense, fiery scarlet Extremely 
tinctive character. 85¢ per doz.; $6.50 showy. 70¢ per doz.; $5.00 per 100. 
per 100 Prince ued the Netherlands — Striking 
Faust Deep pansy violet of splendid cerise-rose of great size and substance. 

substance. 85c per doz.; $6.50 per 100. $1.10 pe 3 ‘don ; $8.00 per 100 

SPECIAL COLLECTION OFFERS 

3 each of the above 6 sorts, 18 bulbs............. $1.25 

6 each of the above 6 sorts, 36 bulbs .............-046. -35 

12 eac h of the above 6 sorts, 72 bulbs .............64. 4.50 

25 each of the above 6 sorts, 150 bulbs .............. ; 8.50 

If wanted by Parcel Post, add 5% to value of order to 1st, 2nd and 

3rd zones; 10% to 4th, 5th and 6th zones, 15% to 7th and 8th zones. 

PLEASE WRITE FOR AUTUMN CATALOGUE 

Besides fullv describing the choicest in pon ps. Hyacinths and other Dutch Bulbs, it offers 
Flower Seeds for immediate sowing, Pot-Grown Strawberry Plants, Ferns and other House 
plants for rch or sun parlor, and sur aes garden helps. Glad/y matled free and ples ise 





mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER, 1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















HODGSON iis 
‘In the center of a hurricane— 
no damage”’ 


IN ALL parts of the world Hodgson Houses are 
standing, undergoing all sorts of climatic con- 
ditions and giving complete satisfaction. 

Hodgson Portable Houses are made of sturdy 
red cedar, the most durable wood known. The 
smaller houses can be erected in a few hours, and 
the larger ones in a few days — with unskilled 
labor. 

Hodgson Houses offer an excellent method of 
making vacant land pay for itself. For the 
coziness and attractive appearance of these 
houses enable you to rent them for a decidedly 
worth-while figure. 


Our new catalog J shows many beautiful Hodgson 
Houses. Also portable garages, play-houses, poultry- 
i houses, garden furnishings, etc. Write for your free 
I copy today. 
4 E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
en ie 1108 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


6 East 39th Street, New York City 


Florida Branch—Bradenton 
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REDUCING THE DEPRECIATION OF THE Housg 
(Continued from page 304) 


kept in good condition. When 
cracks occur in the plaster, wet 
each crack and apply, with a 
putty knife, plaster of Paris mixed 
with water to a paste. 

Keep all ironwork, 
out, painted. 

If a plumber has to open 
a drain, ask him to leave a 
clean-out that can be used again 
if necessary. To avoid having to 
call a plumber, flush the drains 
once in two months with a drain 
solvent, such as vour plumber will 
recommend, taking care to pro- 
tect the eves and hands and 
clothes. Garbage, waste, cloths, 
string, coffee grounds, and so 
forth, should not be thrown in 
drains. It would seem that this 
suggestion should not be neces- 
sary, but it is. 

When you change a blown-out 
fuse plug, be sure to put back one 
of the same voltage. The amount 
is marked on the contact end. A 
circuit is supposed to carry a cer- 
tain load, and fuse plugs have a 
real purpose. More of them blow 
out because of your mistakes than 
because of those of the electric 
light company. Don’t put vour 
electric iron or curling iron on the 
radiator, or pull a pair of unpro- 
tected ends of wires through a 
socket without disconnecting the 
current. Before making such 
electrical repairs, unscrew the fuse 
plugs controlling the circuit where 


inside and 


the repair work is to be done. 

If the radiators do not heat up 
quickly when steam 1s on, buy 
some new self-draining air valyes 
to replace the old ones, Every 
spring, take out the air valves 
when closing down the heat and 
remove the condensed water from 
them by shaking. If the radiator 
valve leaks or works too easily, 
loosen the nut below the handle. 
lift the nut, wind the valve stem 
with a couple of turns of packing, 
or white string if no packing js 
near, and replace the nut. 

Window cords should be kept 
repaired. Take off the stop bead 
on one side of the window frame, 
remove the sash, and replace the 
broken or worn rope. 

If the care indicated above js 
exercised, the need of major re- 
pairs and complete repainting is 
reduced to a minimum. A house 
that is kept touched up with 
paint whenever a bare spot ap- 
pears can be kept in good condi- 
tion for five years without paint- 
ing. It should be remembered, 
too, that one coat of paint at more 
frequent intervals is better than 
two coats at long ones. 

The depreciation on a frame 
house is very large unless con- 
stant repairs are made. You will 
realizé this when you try to sell 
it. By such attention as is out- 
lined above, you can cut depreci- 
ation to a minimum. 


How I Dm It 
(Continued from page 306) 


covered with foreign-looking trees, 
and little Chinese houses and 
bridges in gold. A very lovely 
paper it is, and the sun makes 
the gold glisten beautifully. 

The woodwork is painted a 
deep café au lait, not ivory nor 
yet old gold, but just between. 
The floor is oiled and is covered 
with a very lovely Persian rug in 
cream, soft rose, some yellow, and 
much blue. My dining set does not 
suit me. It is an excellent modern 
one of mahogany, in the Queen 
Anne period, but I long for a dear 
dream of an old table with drop 
leaves, some lovely antique chairs, 
and a sideboard which will go well 
with them. Some day this dream 
will come true. 

The windows with their small 
panes look very agreeable hung in 
écru, and on the wide window 
shelves [| have placed pots of 
lovely ivy which climbs up the 


curtains and across the windows. 

I am fortunate in owning a pair 
of very fine mirrors framed in old 
gilt and mahogany, with eagles 
atop. These | have placed be- 
tween the windows on each side 
of the room, directly facing each 
other. There was a quaint-look- 
ing old china cupboard built into 
one wall, and in this | arranged my 
gold-banded glassware, of which 
| have a great deal, my four 
solidly gilded candlesticks, and 
all my gold-banded china. Here 
also | displayed my painted tea 
set done in ivory with bandings 
and monograms in deep blue. 
For a background, | decided to 
have gold. Therefore, | painted 
the shelves and the back of the 
cupboard with gold or bronze 
radiator paint. Through the glass, 
it is very stunning. Of course, this 
will not wash, but every spring it 
will be a very simple matter to 
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When you buy drapertes 
ask definitely 


To Buy draperies and hangings for your home without inquir- 
ing into their genuine color-fastness is, today, unthrifty buying. 
Draperies often contribute more to the appearance of a room 
than any other item in your home. The cost of making-up draper- 
ies is frequently as much as that of the fabric itself. It is 
economy, therefore, to be assured that their original love- 
liness will last. 

With Orinoka draperies you have an absolute assurance of 
this. They can be depended on for unqualified fadelessness. Not 
fast color for a limited time, but for the life of the fabric. 
Orinoka draperies are so carefully dyed in the yarn that sun- 
shine or washing cannot in any way change the marvelous 
beauty and quality of their colors. 


You may buy Orinoka draperies without fear or misgiving. 
Your purchase is accompanied with a guarantee. But to save you 
possible inconvenience it is the earnest ideal of the makers of 
Orinoka fabrics to make each yard so color-fast that the guar- 
antee need never be used. 

Quite naturally, the cost is more, but like anything of supe- 
rior worth, the colors of Orinoka have the value of unqualified 
permanence. On the plain merit of quality and design, Orinoka 
draperies recommend themselves to women who furnish their 
homes with an eye to beauty, but beauty based on thrift and 
intelligent buying. 

On every bolt of Orinoka a tag reads: ‘‘These goods are guar- 
anteed to be absolutely fadeless. If color changes from exposure 
to sunlight or from washing, the merchant is hereby authorized 
to replace with new goods or to refund the purchase price.”’ 


Are you interested in ways and means of using color to give charm to your home? 
Orinoka has prepared a new booklet, ‘‘The Importance of Color in Curtains,” 
which we will send free on receipt of coupon below with name and address. 


ASK DEFINITELY FOR 


(rinoka 


COLORS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“ARE THEY ORINOKA?” 


GUARANTEED SUN 
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AND TUBFAST 





THE ORINOKA MILLS 
< eth Avenu 
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Grow Rhododendrons 


successfully by reproducing conditions 
which these sensitive shrubs enjoy in native 


environment. 


After exhaustive tests con- 


ducted at the famous LaBar Rhododendron 


Nursery, Stroudsburg, Penna., we offer 


RHODO-GRO 


for Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels 
100 Ib. Trial Bag, $5, Your Station, 


if east of Mississippi River 


A trial will convince you that your Erica- 


ceous Shrubs, (Broad-leaved Evergreens) 
today. 


need Rhodo-Gro. Send 


check 


Write for FREE booklet 
**Rhodo-Gro"’ — today. 


We'll ship promptly and prepay the freight. 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 


Newton 


Dept. 29 


New Jersey 

















( a Pottery adds 


interest to the gar- 
den, sun room and hall. 
These high fired strong and 
durable terra cottas include 
shapely Jars, Bird Baths 
and Fonts, Flower Vases, 
Pots and Boxes, Gazing 
Globes, Benches, etc. 
A collection of over 300 attrac- 
tive numbers is shown in our cata- 
logue, which will be sent upon 
receipt of twenty cents in stamps. 


GAILOWAY TERRA GOITA ©. 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 








Unvarnished Facts — 
Tips and Pointers 


For Beginners with 


PEONIES 


25 CENTS 
Or FREE with order for 
Collection No. 90 


$12,00 


Lady Alexander Duff 
$5.00 
La Rosiere 1.50 
Albert Crousse 1.25 
Reine Hortense 2.00 
Venus 1.50 
Grandiflora 1.00 
Adolphe Rousseau 1.75 
Delachei -75 
Eugene Bigot 1.50 
$16.25 


3 White—3 Pink—3 Red 
3 Early—3 Midseason— 
3 Late 


2H IM 
R. E. BELL 


Cooper Peony Gardens 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 




















For the bright child who asks Why and 


How — For inquiring minds of all ages 


MODERN ALADDINS 
AND THEIR MAGIC 


By CHARLES E. RUSH and AMY WINSLOW with an 


Introduction by Meredith Nicholson. 
in the field of popular science. 


school and library. 


Readable information 
Designed for use in home, 


$1.50 at all bookstores 
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How I Drip It 
(Continued from page 340) 


apply another coat of bronze. 

The room, as I planned it, was 
satisfactory — with one excep- 
tion. | wanted it to have a fire- 
place, an old one with a high 
mantel where | could place my old 
clock, my wrought-iron candle- 
stick, and my old jugs. However, 
this was impossible, because there 
was no fireplace to be had. The 
wall against which the old range 
had stood merely contained an 
ugly stove hole high up near the 
ceiling. This, of course, could be 
covered with metal, cheesecloth, 
and then wallpaper so that it 
would be as if it never were, but 
1 wanted a fireplace so much! 

At home, in my apartment, 
waiting for the remodeling to be 
completed, | thought a great deal 
about this problem. Of course, | 
could use an old Franklin stove, 
provided I could find one or 
could buy a new reproduction. 
The old ones are very difficult to 
find, and the new ones quite ex- 
pensive, and even though I used 
a Franklin stove, old or new, | 
was sure that | should not be 
exactly satisfied — so why bother 
with one at all? 

And then, one day, standing in 
the midst of the disorder, with old 
wallpaper lying about me and 
plumbers tearing down pipes and 
painters mixing and sandpapering, 
it suddenly occurred to me that in 
the good old days, when the oc- 
cupants of the house had toasted 
their toes at the hearth in the 
sitting-room, someone had surely 
cooked their meals at another 
ample hearth. In each of the front 
rooms downstairs, there was a fire- 
place, and there were also two 
others in rooms upstairs, so why 
not one in the kitchen? A young 
carpenter apprentice and | de- 
cided to investigate. He agreed 
to help me, on condition that | 
would not blame him if we found 
nothing bchind the plaster he was 
preparing to remove. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon 
when all the other workmen had 
departed that we started in. He 
carefully tore away a piece of 
board, so that if my idea proved to 
be a false alarm, we could replace 
it. Then he broke the plaster and 
arrived at tin. After that I left 
him, knowing that the work would 
be slow — and when I returned, 
a few hours later, he had brought 
my fireplace to light. 

But such a funny-looking fire- 
place! It was way over on the 
right-hand side of the wall instead 
of in the centre. He had found 
it blocked up by a large square of 
tin and then plastered over. 
Back of this tin was the soot of 


ages, piled high, and the whole 
was surrounded by bricks painted 
an ungodly red. Well, | was glad 
to see the fireplace; but I was far 
from satisfied. There was some. 
thing wrong about it. 

Monday morning all the work. 
men seemed glad to think |’¢ 
got what | wanted, and | could see 
that they thought I ought to be 
satisfied; so when I suggested to 
my young apprentice that we 
tear away some more boards on 
the left of the opening, they all 
looked as if they thought me just 
a trifle demented — not incurable, 
you know, but in need of immedi- 
ate medical attention. 

Nevertheless, it was my fire 
place and I wanted it right; so 
away came more boards and more 
dry old plaster until we reached 
brick. After that, my apprentice 
worked eagerly. He does n’t yet 
understand how | knew there 
should be more to that fireplace; 
but finally, when it was entirely 
exposed and the clutter and dirt 
cleared away, he marveled at 
what he had unearthed. 

The entire wall between the two 
doors on the east side of the room 
proved to be brick, and contained 
a fireplace in which hung an old 
crane with even the original pot- 
hooks hanging in place; and at the 
left of this, set into the chimney, 
were two deep brick ovens. 

I immediately went to the 
public library, where | found a 
book containing a picture of just 
such another fireplace. This pic- 
ture gave the carpenter an idea of 
what sort of mantel our fireplace 
required. He built a_ perfectly 
plain one in harmony with the 
room, and the mason laid a new 
hearth. 

The entire brickwork was 
painted black in order that the 
new bricks should match the old. 
I have wrought-iron sconces onthe 
wall and a wrought-iron candela- 
brum on the mantle. These hold 
old gold candles, which show up 
nicely against the blue back 
ground; and on the left side of the 
hearth is a floor candelabrum 
holding dark blue candles, to 
stand out against the lighter 
paint of the woodwork. Also on 
the hearth are pieces of copper and 
brass, with a hearth-brush and 
antique bellows hanging near. 

The room which the long-ago 
tenants used for a sitting-room, 
and which almost became an 
uninteresting dining-room, is now 
a comfortable library with books 
nearly covering the walls anda few 
antiques in place, awaiting stil 
others to replace the modern pieces 
which | must use at present. 
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The Pulmanook 
Consists of substantial, 
attractive table and two 
or four chairs. Also Iron- 
ing Board Closet, above 
one chair. Folds easily 
intowall when notin use. 
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Give it the charming beauty, the up-to- 
date convenienceand efficiency of Kitchen 
Maid Units. These units are truly the last 
word in kitchen equipment. 


There are units to cover your particular 
needs and suit your personal tastes— 
everything from kitchen cabinets to fold- 
ing‘‘ breakfast nooks;” from refrigerators 
to dish and broom closets; from linen 
cupboards to folding ironing boards. 


Only in Kitchen Maid Units do you 
get the shining cleanliness of smooth 
doors and rounded inside corners. And 
only in these units do you get the fine 
design and construction that has made 
the Kitchen Maid name mean so much 
to women. Yet Kitchen Maid Units cost 
no more than old-fashioned cupboards. 


Chooseany of these units you wish; each 
one is complete in itself—can be used 
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Be proud of your kitchen! 





alone or in combination with other units. 
Mail the coupon for interesting catalog 
and full information about units cover- 
ing every kitchen need. 


WASMUTH-ENDICOTT COMPANY 
1109 Snowden Street, Andrews, Indiana 





WASMUTH-ENDICOTT CO. 


1109 Snowden Street, Andrews, Ind. 
If in Canada, Address Branch Office, Waterloo, Ont. 


Please send catalogue and full information 
about Kitchen Maid Units to: 


Name 5. 
Address 
City 
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FALL PLANTING 
GUIDE FREE 


In this Little Tree Farms publication | 


you will find the information needed 
tor successful Fall planting. How to 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











identify the Evergreens, how to select | 


hardy, full-foliaged plants and trees, 
how and where to plant and care for 
them. Illustrated are: 


EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, TREES, 
VINES, PEONIES, IRIS, PERENNIALS, 
PHLOX, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS 
Fall offers at specially Reduced 
Prices 


This authentic Planting Guide of “Everything 
for the Grounds and Garden’’ will be mailed free. 
Use the coupon. 


iaietaepaianaiins ( Teas Here)--------------ceeenseeeese- 
395, LITTLE TREE FARMS 


Framingham Centre, Mass. 





Send me your FREE Fall Cat- 
alog. 
Se 
Street - 

P.O; State 














Wry Bucs LEAVE HomeE 


KILLS ALL INSECTS 
AND BUGS 


HE standard and best insecticide for 

your flowers, shrubs, evergreens, veg- 
etables, etc. For years it has been used 
by the most exacting florists and estate 
superintendents. Absolutely harmless and 
cleen — ideal for small homes. 


Recommended by the officers of the 
Garden Club of America 


FREE: 


Write for a copy of 
Wilson's Spray Cal- 
endar (gives you 
correct month in 
which to spray your 
different plants). 


THIS TRADE MARK 
ON EVERY CAN 














Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


In writing, mention your dealer 
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SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE WATERLILY 
FAMILY 


BY HARRIET GEITHMANN 


HEN the amateur garden- 

er, the would-be water 
gardener, is first introduced to the 
individual members of the water- 
lily family, the glorious tribe of the 
Nymphaea, he thinks he is treading 
in the realm of the unknown. 
Mystery confronts him. With 
mingled awe and admiration he 
observes the waterlily family, 
aquatic aristocrats that they are. 
Their glorious barbaric complex- 
ions, their delicate and rich per- 
fumes, the rich texture of their 
attire, and the dignity of their 
presence almost confounds him. 
The iridescence of their various 
personalities bewilders him = at 
first. But let him study the water- 
lily family, with its infinite charm, 
and lo, the mystery is dispelled. 
They are a simple flower folk, as 
simple as true aristocrats always 
are. 

True, the culture of the water- 
lily is one of the newest and there- 
fore one of the least known among 
the manifold interests of the gar- 
dener. It was only some three or 
four decades ago that aquatic 
plants were first entertained by 
American gardeners. When the 
Duke of Devonshire built a special 
house at Chatsworth for the ac- 
commodation of his royal giant, 
the Victoria waterlily, from the 
tropical banks of the Amazon, it 
was a great event. When the 
eminent French hybridist, Latour 
Marliac, introduced the hardy and 
vigorous waterlily to gardeners 
over thirty years ago and made it a 
popular unit in the world of flow- 
ers, he startled horticulturists 
everywhere. 

When the amateur gardener, 
who revels in the barbaric splendor 
of the waterlily, with its riot of 
purple and gold, moonlight and 
sunlight, garnet red and sapphire 
blue, delicious pink and white, 
is fully aware of the fact that it is 
just as easy to grow aquatic plants 
as it Is terrestrial plants, to grow 
waterlilies as it is to grow daisies, 
when one knows how — then there 
will be a pool in every back-yard 
garden. 

There are two kinds of water- 
lilies: the hardy and the tender. 
Both of them are perennial bloom- 
ers. The hardy one is at home in 
the temperate zones and the tender 
one is at home in the tropical and 
subtropical zones. Tender water- 
lilies are divided into two groups, 
those that bloom by day and those 
that bloom by night. The night 
bloomers open their lovely faces 
early in the evening and close 
them in the morning. Among the 


tender ones are the blue varieties. 
The king of the waterlily tribe is 
the great Zanzibar, all azure and 
golden anthers. Around these 
tender waterlilies and their lotus 
brethren, the Nelumbo, all the 
poetry of Egypt has been woven 
down through the centuries. 

Among the tender blue aristo- 
crats is the Nymphaea capensis 
zanzibariensis, an old, old friend, 
one that has stood the test of the 
years and all the various vicissi- 
tudes of life. It is the easiest blue 
lily to cultivate from the seed. Its 
cup-shaped violet-blue flower is 
six to ten inches across, with a 
world of fragrance. It keeps open- 
face office hours from eleven A.M. 
to five p.M., on three or more con- 
secutive days. Some waterlilies 
bloom early and late, and others 
keep bankers’ hours. The true 
species of blue waterlilies can be 
easily cultivated from the seed. 
The seedless hybrids are more 
difficult to propagate, and this has 
to be done from bulbs and offsets. 

Among the hardy waterlilies, 
those that work overtime to make 
the world more beautiful, there is 
the little Chinese pygmy lily, the 
Nymphaea tetragona. For its size, 
it is the most reliable waterlily 
one can imagine. Marliac’s yellow 
lily (Nymphaea marliacea chro- 
matella) is one of the oldest hy- 
brids, faithful and unsurpassed for 
diligence. Give it plenty of room 
and it floats freely on the water. 
Crowd it in shallow water and 
both leaves and flowers will be 
lifted above the surface, so vig- 
orous and rugged is it. 

One of the most charming water- 
lilies is the Nymphaea gigantea, 
a citizen of Australia and New 
Guinea. It is difficult to grow, 
because it demands more heat 
than the others. In chilly weather 
it drops its leaves and sulks. How- 
ever, with its generous face of 
azure and heart of gold, it is worth 
one’s best efforts. It lasts from 
five to seven days and stays on 
duty from early morning until 
twilight. 

When the amateur realizes that 
there are just three big things to 
remember about the cultivation of 
these aquatic aristocrats, — the 
soil, the water, and the selection 
of the plants,—then all the 
mystery is dispelled, like banks of 
fog before the sunlight. Water- 
lilies are ravenous feeders, after 
the fashion of roses. Their roots 
demand a good rich loamy soil 
well mixed with good cow-manure. 
Then, they demand water. If the 
amateur gardener has no natural 














“The Dahlia King” 


PEONIES 


PERENNIAL 
PLEASURE 


For your convenience 

I have selected the 7 following 
beauties which will make a 
well-balanced display in a full 
range of colors. Although 
their value is $13.50, you may 
order the collection for $10.00 
— postpaid. 

The House Beautiful Collection 


Admiral Togo, mahogany red, large flower $3.00 
Dorchester, pale hydrangea pink 1.0 
Duchesse, de Nemours, pure white, fragrant 1.00 
Edulis Superba, mauve pink and lilac, “ 50 


Felix Crousse, brilliant red 1.0 
George Washington, light crimson red 2.00 
Zest, beautiful soft, silvery pink 5.0 


Please write for my complete 
catalogue of Peonies, Irises, 
Dutch Bulbs, etc. It is free. 


J. K. ALEXANDER 


30 Central Street 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 














Peonies 7 Tulips » Narcissi 


In Named Varieties and Mixtures 


Also Bearded and Beardless Irises 


Send for lists. Prices moderate 


Oronogo Flower Gardens 
Carterville, Mo. 


INGEE ROSES 


Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, Shrubs, 
Roses, etc., shown in natural colors. 
Our “New Guide to Rose Culture 

for 1926, Autumn Edition 
Send for copy today. It's free. 
Offers the leading varieties. Estab- 
lished 1850. Oldest Rose Growing 
Establishment in America. 
The Dingee & Conard Co. 
Box 974, West Grove, Pa. 








BUCOLIC 
BEATITUDES 


The peace of country life, 
with children and dogs and 
horses, and scenes of rustic 
beauty, described with un- 
failing charm and quiet, 1n- 
sinuating humor. 


$1.50 
at all booksellers 
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Scratch a piece of 
ordinary window 
Shade material light- 
1x Tiny particles of 

or clay“‘*filling*’ 
fallout. BRENLIN 


wears several ordi- 
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ERE is a new and great economy in 
H a beautiful striped window shade! 
Self stripes in a material as durable as 
the sturdiest of unstriped window shade 
cloths ! 

A striped shade that will wear and 
keep its beauty twoor three times as long 
as window shades of the ordinary kind! 

A striped shade cloth that will not 
sag, bag, or ruffle, like most striped win- 
dow shades you have known, but will 
hang straight and true through many 

—__________ years of service! 

Brenlin, striped or un- 
striped, is quite differ- 
ent from the ordinary 
shade. It has none of 
the usual brittle filling 
of chalk or clay to break 


sno filling. It out- 


nary shades 
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Breneman-Horan Co., Inc., New York City 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas 


Brenlin Window Shade Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Breneman-SommersCo., Inc., Portland, Ore. 


in this 


new self-striped 


BRENLIN 


Window Shade 


and fall out and leave unsightlycracksand 
pinholes to glare against the outdoor light. 

Strong and flexible, much like tightly- 
woven linen, Brenlin has weight and body 
enough in itself to keep it always straight 
and smooth. It resists the constant strain 
of rolling and unrolling, the jerking and 
snapping of the wind. Rain will not dis- 
color it, as it discolors shades of inferior 
quality. And its beautiful tints, applied 
by hand, resist fading in the sun. 

Yet the cost of Brenlin is only a few 
cents more. Be sure to see the new Bren- 
lin stripes before you select your window 





Hanp Maps 


,v Prenlin, - 


the long-wearing 
Winvow Suave maternal 


S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., Chicago, III. 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Rasch & Gainor, Baltimore, Md. 














shade material. Compare it with any 
striped window shade you have ever seen. 
Samples free on request. Write for 
them and for the name of the dealer 
nearest you. Address Cincinnati. 


Tue Cuas. W. BreNneMAN CoMPANY 
“The oldest window shade house in America” 
2049 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
632 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
6th St. at Chelton Ave., Camden, N. J. 
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DEALERS MAY ALSO BE SUPPLIED BY: 


Renard Linoleum & Rug Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Rainier Shade Co., Seattle, Wash. 

The Florida Brenlin Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
D.N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Tue Mystery OF THE WATERLILY FAmizy 
(Continued from page 350) 








It’s a pretty nice thing— 


after you have been living in your new house for a 
year or so, to catch yourself thinking some day, 
“Well, if we were building all over again, I don’t 
know a single change I’d want to make.”’ 

Perhaps you have had it in the back of your mind 
that if you could just be sure of feeling this way, 
you too would plan and build a house of your very 
own. 

It is because we have wished to place this assurance 


within the reach of every reader of the House Beau- 
tiful that we have published that fine book. 


The 


House Beautiful Building Annual 
for 1926 





A Costly House or a Good One? 


This is the difference that The House Beautiful 














lake of his own on his land he must 
create a lake of his own, a shim- 
mering pool that will house his 
lilies and reflect the pageant of 
the skies. A pool set in concrete, 
brick, or cement — or even bar- 
rels, hogsheads, or tubs! 

There are a few basic principles 
that govern the success of a water- 
lily pool. One must select a sunny 
spot, the sunniest spot on one’s 
grounds, for the location of his 
pool or miniature lake. Sunshine 
is the lifeblood of all waterlilies. 
The water must be not only tran- 
quil but soft. Waterlilies do not 
thrive in moving water. They 
must have quiet and placid lakes, 
lagoons, and pools. All one has to 
do, when once the pool is com- 
pleted, is to replenish the water 
lost through evaporation. Simple 
as falling off the proverbial log. 
In the tiny back yard the barrel 
idea solves the pool problem. Cut 
it in two. Burn out the inside. 
Fill it with rich loamy soil and 
well-rotted manure with a gener- 
ous dash of charcoal and sand. 
Sink it into the ground, and leave 
three inches between the loam and 
the top of the tub. Fill this space 
with water and plant almost any 
kind of hardy waterlily, especially 
the Marliac and Laydecker varie- 
ties, as well as the native pond 
lily or the Chinese pygmy. Do not 
crowd the tubs. One plant in a 
tub will do better than five or six. 
One’s tubers and roots should be 
bought from a reputable dealer. 

In fringing the pool, one can 
indulge many fancies for various 
plants: the Japanese iris, the 
camas, the plantainlily, and the 
drooping blue violas. 

When once this back-yard lake 
or pool is constructed and planted, 
the work is all over. No cultiva- 
tion, no weeding, no trouble, ex- 
cept to turn on the hose for a few 
minutes once a week. 

The waterlily has few enemies 
with whom to contend. In certain 


open places, in the native lakes 
and streams, there are muskrats, 
snapping turtles, and crawfish 
with which to battle. In artificial 
pools a handful of goldfish will de. 
vour the larva of mosquitoes and 
keep the water clean of insects, 

Such a water garden, great or 
small, is a perennial joy, a miracle 
from May until October, when all 
the lilies are radiant with color and 
form. Aside from the individual 
joy garnered from waterlilies, here 
and there one stumbles across a 
water gardener who realizes hand- 
some financial dividends from his 
investment. 

A few miles north of Seattle, 
Washington, one finds, on the fringe 
of five acres, a tri-cornered patch 
of Haller Lake hemmed in by logs. 
In this patch are blooming many 
varieties of pink and white, red 
and yellow waterlilies. In mid- 
summer, the owner, R. C. Byers, 
sells as many as fifty dozen a day 
tothe florists of Seattle. When there 
are any left over, he showers them 
on the little crippled children of 
the Orthopedic Hospital. To-day 
these same waterlilies of his are 
stealing up the six-hundred-foot 
lagoon, with beauty sheltering 
from each other the trout and the 
bass, mortal enemies. In 1910, 
R. C. Byers invested in ten dol- 
lars’ worth of waterlilies. Long 
since those same lilies, faithful 
beyond words, have paid for his 
ten acres of independence. No 
wonder he declares they are far 
better than bond coupons. 

Waterlilies pay dividends from 
the minute they begin to blossom 
in May until they cease to blossom 
in October. When the average 
amateur gardener and would-be 
water gardener finds this out, 
waterlilies will come into their 
own in America. Then will the 
mystery that shrouds the water- 
lily, the aquatic aristocrat, vanish 
before the sunlight of understand- 
ing. 














Building Annual will mean to you. It will show you | TE 

just how substantial, and comfortable, and easy-to- | lef 
run your home can be. It contains all the informa- | i 

tion you will need to make sure of sound construc- | cle 
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(For another version, look to your right) 
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THROUGH the Plate Glass window on your 
left, every line of this house shows sharp and 
clear. Details are accurate. You see angles 
and contours as they are. For Plate Glass 
tells the truth, with no evasions or decep- 
tions. In fact, it is so clear that there seems to 
be no glass at all in this half of the window. 

Now look through the pane on your right. 
Your eyes tell you immediately that this is 
not a truthful image. Those wriggling pil- 
lars, that distorted brickwork, those wavy 
windows—how this old-fashioned window 
glass does trifle with the truth! And yet 
this ordinary window glass actually costs 





almost as much as the Plate Glass on the left. 

Plate Glass attains the purity and clarity 
peculiar to itself because it is rolled, ground 
and polished until it is as nearly perfect as 
glass can be made. It is toughened by 
annealing to resist breakage. It reduces 

[t enhances sell- 
And its cost will 


sound. It conserves heat. 
ing and renting values. 

average only about one per cent of the total 
cost of any house, large or small. Ask the 
architect for the comparative figures that 
prove the true economy of Plate Glass. Plate 
Glass Manufacturers of America, First 
National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Epes French settlers of Louisiana naturally brought 
with them the manners, fashions and customs 
of their sunny motherland. Entertainment and 
hospitality were lavish and open handed. The 
wealthier colonists established homes on the scale 
of the great chateaus of France and of course many 
of these were constructed of 


Louisiana Red Cypress 


The old Perique house, pictured above, was erected 
in 1750, and later occupied as a plantation home by 
Captain Perique, a retired Spanish navigator, who 
first developed and grew the famous Perique 
Tobacco that still bears his name. 


After 176 years, during which repairs have been few 
and minor, this historic homestead remains in habit- 
able condition, standing as a worthy tribute to the 
lasting service qualities of 


“The Wood Eternal” 


Modern builders who appreciate the ultimate economy of 
long service specify Clear Heart Grade of genuine Louisi- 
ana Red Cypress for porch flooring, siding, cornice, step- 
ping, door and window frames, pergolas, trellises and all 
woodwork exposed to the weather. 


Louisiana Red Cypress is the true “Wood Eternal” which, 
in addition to its use in building construction, is employed 
largely for many special applications in various industries, 
where immunity to acids and resistance to decay are prime 
factors. 

Write us for complete information regarding Louisiana Red 

Cypress, its grades and economical uses: And also for informa- 

tion as to sources of supply if your dealer cannot fill your needs. 
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TUPELO 


isalumber of preeminent value for 


Flooring and Interior Trim 


It is a wood of exceedingly tough fibre, 
having what is known as an “involved” 
gtain. That gives it an extreme resistance 


to wear and makes it almost impossible 
forittosplit. Itcakesall finishes perfectly. 
It is widely used in fine apartment build- 
ings, schools and factories, as well as in 
residences. 

Ask us for literature showing where it 
has been used and evidence of its highly 
satisfactory and economical service. 


| LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS BUREAU 


507 Carondelet St ~- - - — 


New Orleans. La. 
















interior trim, doors, 
floors and paneling 


justifies the confidence of 
both owner and builder 
in its pre-eminence, as an 
interior finish of greatsta- 
bility and durability. Be- 
cause of its intense hard- 
ness, it “stays put” when 
once placed, preserving 
to the last,the fine work- 
manship which craftsmen 
take pride in bestowing 
upon it. 





Dining room trim and furniture, 
all birch 


Northern birch interior 
trim, doors, and veneer 
paneling permit of a dif- 
ferent treatment for every 
room—natural finish, stain, 
or underenamel.The beauty 
of birch floors is fully 
matched by their service- 
ability, whether varnished, 
stained or waxed. 

Your home finished in birch 
and furnished in birch will 
ever win the enthusiastic 
admiration of your friends. 

Read more of this wonderful Amer- 


ican wood in the “Beautiful Birch” 
brochure —FREE on request. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
211 F.R. A. Bldg. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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CHELSEA WALK— WHERE BOX 
IS STILL KING 


BY LOUISE E. DEW 


HERE is just one place in all 

New York that steadfastly 
refuses to take on city airs. That 
is ‘Chelsea Walk,’ the pride of old 
Chelsea, so reminiscent of Edith 
Wharton’s The Age of Innocence. 

While old Southern plantations 
have been stripped of their beauti- 
ful bushes, once the glory of their 
formal gardens, and the big Long 
Island and other suburban estates 
demand more and more box at any 
price, offering as high as $10,000 
for a single fine specimen, Chelsea 
Walk residents guard their box 
hedges jealously. In fact, when a 
certain well-known landscape ar- 
chitect, reputed to have purchased 
over a million dollars worth of box 
within the past decade, drove post- 
haste to Chelsea Walk and offered 
a fabulous sum for a single choice 
bush there, he was somewhat 
startled to have the irate owner 
close the door in his face with the 
words, ‘This is one place where 
box is still king!’ 

Here, on West Twenty-fourth 
Street, within sight of the big 
Metropolitan Tower looming east- 
ward, real village life is indulged in. 
The cottagers bask of an evening 
in summertime under the shade 
of their own ailanthus trees, in 
their own front or back dooryards, 
chatting, across iron fences flanked 
by box hedges, with their old- 
time neighbors — many of whom, 
like themselves, have lived here 
all their lives. When winter 
comes, box is still king, and win- 
dow-boxes are filled with it. Then 
Chelseaites gather about ancient 
fireplaces in wide inglenooks that 
are in keeping with the traditions 
of Chelsea Village. 

Bounded on the south by the 
once fashionable London Terrace, 
on the north by Chelsea Park, 
quaintly diminutive Chelsea Walk 
meanders its brief way along the 
block between Ninth and Tenth 
Avenues. The architecture of the 
row of cottages is varied, ranging 
from tiny white or gray band- 
box-like two-story-and-basement 
dwellings — displaying bay win- 
dows, hanging gardens, and brass- 
knockered doorways — to three- 
and four-story, red-brick and 
white-pillared ones. Many _ of 
these show ancient doorways, 
some gracefully arched; there are 
chimney-pots, weathercocks, oriel 
windows, diamond-paned  win- 
dows, and front and back door- 
yards with the proverbial ailan- 
thus tree enclosed in its own 
finely wrought iron railing; for 
this ‘Tree of Heaven’ often rises 


to wave its green plumes of shade. 
Old box trees afford seclusion, 
while prim hedges of box flank 
the entrance of each dooryard, 
and generally each front walk. 

While each Chelsea cottage has 
a story all its own, there is none 
that is hoary with age, since they 
date back less than one hundred 
years — but behind them and 
their environment is the atmos- 
phere and history of old Manhat- 
tan itself. 

Back in the days antedating 
even The Age of Innocence, when 
Abingdon Road, named for the 
Earl of Abingdon, but more famil- 
larly called ‘Love Lane,’ was the 
main thoroughfare from Bloom- 
ingdale Road to Chelsea Village, 
all this section was farm land. 
The pedestrian to-day may ob- 
serve traces of this same old 
‘Love Lane’ visible from numbers 
318 to 342, and at number 346, 
West Twenty first Street. 

Hanging in the office of the 
oldest real-estate dealer, just 
round the corner, are prints of the 
first residences in old Chelsea, 
that of Captain Thomas Clarke, 
and Bishop Benjamin Moore’s 
— later the residence of Clement 
Moore. The latter is pictured as 
a big square white house, with 
wide porches where the Moore 
children used to play about while 
their elders watched the queer 
old schooners plying up and down 
the East River. 

When Captain Clarke, veteran 
of the French and Indian wars, 
retired and decided to end his 
days in America, he bought a 
tract of land three miles from City 
Hall, and named it Chelsea after 
the Chelsea Royal Hospital for 
invalid soldiers in the suburbs 
of London. The original house 
burned over his head during his 
last illness, but his widow, Mis- 
tress Molly Clarke, rebuilt the 
house, which she, in turn, willed 
to her son-in-law Bishop Benja- 
min Moore, second Bishop of New 
York and rector of Old Trinity. 

Clement C. Moore, author of 
“Twas the night before Christ- 
mas’ (A Visit from St. Nicholas), 
inherited this farm in due time, 
and as there was no School of 
Bishops and Clergymen in this 
country, he decided to follow the 
advice of the old Chelsea real- 
estate dealer and, instead of 
accepting the offer of $40,000 
tendered him for the property, to 
donate land and coéperate in the 
building of an Episcopal institu- 
tion. This he did, donating his 
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to have a dull neglected 
looking car. SIMONIZIN( 
easily and quickly removes 
all stains, discolorations and 
restores the luster. 
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THE SIMONIZ CO. 


2116 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 
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McKinney Forged Iron Hardware 


Beautiful in texture, authentic in design, 
and reasonable in price 


These pieces are on display in leading 
hardware establishments which supply the 


An artist, being shown McKinney 
Forged Iron Hardware for the first 


time, remarked as he picked up a building trades. They are sold at prices 
gracefully scrolled knocker, “ Everyone which bring them within the price range of 


+ 


even a home of moderate size, so that those 


oO 


hopes to own a knocker some day!” 
who may have regarded forged iron as 1 
HILE NOT 


\ \ LITERALLY 


TRUE, the feeling 


expensive may now be able to gratify their 
desire for ownership. 
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qualities of 





craftsmanship, 






$, 

artistry and indi- 
viduality. And who does not 
prefer these to continuous 
association with the conven- 
tional and commonplace! 





For centuries, through the 
heyday of the art of the Mid- 
dle Ages, continuing through our own 
Colonial period, the art of the iron worker 
has held an important place. The finest pal- 








McKinney 


Iron 


Forged 


aces, the most famous villas, the richest 
chateaus have been embellished by it. It 
Was an integral part of the simple beauty 
of Colonial homes. 


Hardware is so 

outstanding that it places the stamp of true 
artistry upon the house it adorns. Even the 
casual passer-by is impressed, for the ap- 


y ase P a : 1 
Now McKinney has made available for peal of Forged Iron Hardware ts un 
modern homes, forged iron hardware de- 


veloped from the most typical and authentic 


And those who use it reap the reward in 


added beauty and value. 





designs of earlier times. Included in 
McKinney Forged Iron Hardware are 
Practically all pieces essential to the com- 
plete outfitting of a house and garage: 
hinge straps, knockers, entrance handle 
sets, drop ring handle, shutter dogs, H & L 
hinge plates, door pulls, knobs, cabinet 
and door latches and garage hardware. 


There are four graceful master designs 
available, known as the Heart design, Tul 
Curley Lock and Etruscan, each au 


of its kind and complete in every det 


McKinney Forged Iron Hardware 
proofed in three different finishes: 


Black Iron, Rusty 


Dead 
lron 


lron, Relieved 


MCKINNEY 
FORGED IRON 
HARDWARE 
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also referred to as Gray Iron, Flemish Iron, 
Swedish or Half-Polished Iron. The process 
of finishing is such that all of these have 
remarkable 
qualities. Which of the three you select is 


Wear-and-weather resisting 


purely a matter of personal taste. 


Send for this Beautiful 
Free 


To make possible a thorough apprecia- 


Brochure 


tion of the varied uses of Forged Iron, 
McKinney offers a beautiful new Brochure. 
It presents twelve studies showing authentic 
applications of Forged Iron Hardware to 
four main types of entrances, interior doors, 
French doors, two types of shutters, case- 
ment windows, cabi- 
nets, gates and ga- 
rages. Send for this 
Brochure at once. 
Thenvisit your 


Builders’ Hardware 


} 
has 


Merchant and make your selection. If he 
not yet received his stock, let us know. 
Forge Division 


MeKinney MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








. 7 A 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a 
. > . 

Send This Coupon Tod 
> Force Division 
> McKinney Mre. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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A Book You Will Love to Own 


The 
House Beautiful Furnishing Annual 
for 1926 





F you have a chair to cover, a window to curtain, a rug 
to purchase, a room to plan, here is your book. 


@ The Furnishing Annual will give you just the expert, 
up-to-the-minute advice you are wishing for, and show 
many pictures of just what you want to see 


@ And if you haven't a single problem immediately on 
your mind — if you haven’t even a home just now to 
have delightful problems about, but are a lover of charm- 
ing homes and lovely things to grace them — it is still 
your book. Very much your book, indeed. 


(@ In picture and in text the Furnishing Annual covers 
every smallest detail that enters into the tasteful fur- 
nishing of the complete, livable modern home. 


Don’t miss getting your copy! 


*2.00 


(Postpaid if remittance accompanies order) 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 


8 Arlington Street ’ ’ Boston, Mass. 

















CHELSEA WALK — Wuer:E Box Is STILL King 
(Continued from page 356) 


erect the seminary buildings one 
sees there to-day. 

But it is the old Moore farm 
about which Chelsea villagers 
centre all their traditions. Some 
of them even go so far as to refer 
to this section as ‘The Night 
Before Christmas Land,’ for here 
it was that Clement Moore 
penned his immortal poem, with 
his ‘Donner’ and ‘Blitzen’ long 
since known to every child the 
world round. 

The old Manor House in which 
the words were written stood on a 
site overlooking Twenty-second 
and Twenty-third Streets, west of 
Ninth Avenue, the land gently 
sloping down to the Hudson 
River. The author, then pro- 
fessor in the Episcopal Seminary, 
wrote for the amusement of his 
children at odd moments. The 
popularity he has since achieved 
came about through their showing 
the lines to Chelsea guests. One 
of these was from Troy; she 
copied the lines, recognizing in 
them an immortal rhythm, and 
offered them to the Troy Sentinel, 
where they were published with 
an old woodcut of St. Nicholas. 
Other newspapers throughout the 
country copied the poem, and 
within a few years it had encircled 
the globe, translated into every 
known language. 

Within a year of its writing, 
however, the old mansion on the 
hill had disappeared, and the land 
on which it had formerly stood 
had been reduced from natural 
terraces to its present level aspect. 
It was the year of the writing of 
the famous Christmas poem that 
streets were opened through this 
fine old farm property, and in 
1845 the first suburban develop- 
ment of the old Moore property 
began, for, located as it was three 
miles from City Hall, it was con- 
sidered ‘’way out in the country.’ 

There followed the erection of 
the London Terrace houses —con- 
sidered at that time the acme of 
elegance, the last word in fash- 
ionable residence for the élite. 
Soon came the Chelsea cottages 
on quaint little Chelsea Walk, 
Twenty-fourth Street, between 
Ninth and Tenth Avenues. 

Gone are the windmills of the 
early Dutch settlers, the sail-like 
arms of which flapped upon the 
bluffs as they ground grist for the 
miller. In fact, it is hard for the 
modern generation to realize that 
old New York was a city of hills, 
the land of which rose to its 
highest point on the centre of the 
island, forming an almost con- 
tinuous rocky ridge that sloped 
gently down to the Harlem River 


on one side and to the East River 
on the other. 

But the late Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Renssalaer and other his. 
torians assure us not only that 
the Island of ‘Mana-ha-ta’ was 


————___ 


shaped like a huge cocked hat, | 


or sugar-loaf, but that little 
brooks trickled down its sides into 
great bosky centres and shelters 
where deer, wolves, and even 


bears made their retreat. Mean. | 


time, Broadway was struggling 


up over the hill, past Trinity | 


Church and old ‘Love Lane,’ to 
the wheat fields and woods over 
on the Moore farm. Here, old 
Father Knickerbocker’s boys came 
nutting, and learned their bob- 


white calls first-hand from the | 


quails whistling to their mates in 
the Moore woods. 

Now, old Chelsea itself is crum- 
bling — with the exception of the 
little Chelsea Walk block, which 
trims its hedges, paints its iron 
fences and cottages, and keeps it- 
self in proper form and dress. 


The old Seminary chimes still | 


mark the hours melodiously, with 
an ‘eight bells, all’s well,’ but new 
for old faiths have sadly decreased 
the number of regular attendants 


at the school, and there is but a | 


handful left of the erstwhile hun- 
dreds whose voices once made the 
halls resound with life and laugh- 
ter. 


Near by, on Twentieth Street, 


are a few of the oldest houses 
extant in Chelsea — oriel-win- 
dowed, newel-posted, and now 
reached by devious alleys. How 
they have survived is a mystery, 
when one considers that whole 
blocks of buildings have been 
razed to make way for more 
modern ones, including the great 
warehouses and the new streets 
that have been constructed along 
the river fronts. The most mark- 
ed of these improvements is the 
great system of Chelsea docks 
to accommodate the largest trans- 
atlantic lines, as well as the ferries 
and freight terminals of all the 
big railroads. 

Chelsea Walk, once covered 
with Queen Anne’s lace, is now 
thick with dust and soot from 
the New York Central freight 
tracks on Tenth Avenue. Here, 
by the way, one sees one of the 
most primitive sights in New 
York, when a boy, riding Paul 
Revere fashion 
the coming train, wildly waves 


in advance of | 


his red flag to warn the traveler 


of danger. 

Bosky dells and wild life are no 
more. Nothing more dangerous 
than Poll parrots and Harz 
Mountain canaries, with a roller 
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>TO SIMPLIFY THE DECORATION OF YOUR HOME 
























bright room. 










































Rug used in above 
picture by Fay- 
Durbrow Carpet Co. 











ROM the colors and the design of beautifully 
made wall papers, you can get the key to the 
v decoration of your entire home—a correct no- 
tion of where to place the larger background 
colors in your upholstery and curtains, and and home decoration. 
where to place the smaller spots of bright colors 
that give life and interest to the room. 


Fine wall papers can also give the small rooma 
sense of space, or make the large, barn-like room 
seem liveable and homelike. They can brighten 
the dark room and subdue the glare in an over- 


A Guide to Beautifying Your Home 


“The Simple Art of Wall Decoration” by 
the well-known writer on decoration, Miss Lucy 
Taylor, is a book that will give you a hundred 
and one hints on this new use of wall paper 


BAECK WALL PAPER COMPANY 
233-271 Thirty-Seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


If yoursdealer does not have Muralia papers, we will 
be glad to give the name of one who does have them 
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Paeck Wall Paper Company *. 
233-271 Thirty-Seventh Street, Brooklyn, New York 

Please send me without charge—other than the ten 0 
for postage costs— Miss Taylor's book on he Simple Art ot V 
Decoration”. 


Name —_ _— neon 
Address 


City State 








It is profusely illustrated both in color and half- 
tone, and has actual samples of many of the finest 
modern Muralia papers, with detailed discus 
sions of each. Although the price of this book is 
twenty-five cents, we will gladly mail it to readers 
of this magazine without charge. Just send us the 
coupon below and ten cents to cover postage. 
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IF you really 
love young 


people 
—you will act on this suggestion 


*“*My brothers and sisters and 
I were not only diligent read- 
ers of The Youth’s Compan- 
ion,” said Vice President 
Dawes, in a recent interview, 
“but were active canvassers 
for subscriptions to it as well.” 


“The very existence of The 
Youth’s Companion,” writes 
Miss Jane Addams, “is re- 
sponsible for the altered atti- 
tude of adults toward children 
and children toward adults 
that marks our era as the 
century of the child.”’ 


HAVENT you often wished for a mag- 

azine that would give children 
something better to think about than the 
cheap fiction magazines, and the debasing 
ee comics? 


There is such a magazine at last — the 
famous old Youth’s Companion, now 
rejuvenated and enlarged by its present 
association with The Atlantic Monthly 
and the House Beautiful. 


The Youth’s Companion will be to the children 
you love today what it was to Vice President Dawes 
and Miss Jane Addams and thousands of other use- 
ful Americans in the past — a weckly treasure 
house of good reading, a constant stimulant toward 
useful achievement. 


Good intentions alone cannot produce such a 
magazine. Mawkish or rowdy stories, and goody- 
goody editorials, have no lasting hold on the intel- 
ligent younger people of today. The Youth's Com- 
panion gives them stronger fare — Sfories of gripping 
interest by Jack London and Mrs. Rinehart, Elsie 
Singmaster, Holman Day, Samuel Merwin, Arthur 
Stanwood Pier, Samuel Hopkins Adams, Jonathan 
Brooks, editorials and articles of sound value by Gama- 
liel Bradford, Dr. William E. Barton, Sir Harry 
Johnston and Edward Bok. 


There are weekly scientific problems 
and prizes for boys; there is a practical 
fashion section for girls, together with 
constant suggestions for making money, 
giving parties, ways and means of going 
to college. 


Outdoor Sports are in the safe hands of such authori- 
tics as GLENNA Co.tett, JacKsoN CANNELL, BEN 
FrigpMAN and many others. 


Special Offer to House Beautiful Readers 


Fourteen Months for the regular price of twelve 
Send $2.00 to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
Dept. 96 























CHELSEA WaLK— Wer: Box ts STIL King 
(Continued from page 358) 


thrown in for good measure,: are’ 
seen on Chelsea Walk, and poor 
indeed is the Héorway that does 
not display a gilt cage with some 
songster. Ikey and Becky, two 
picturesque love-birds, are well 
known to Chelseaites, and their 
annual nest-building rite is one 
in which the entire neighborhood 
takes an interest. 

Gone are the high-backed pews, 
cushions, and hassocks in most of 
the old churches of the day when 
Ann De Peyster and her girl 
friends took the coach to old 
Trinity to catch a glimpse of 
Jenny Lind. It is a far cry from 
the day when they gathered in 
the seclusion of one of their 
drawing-rooms, in expensive and 
expansive crinoline garments, for 
the purpose of discussing Dickens 
stories appearing for the first time 
in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine. 
The boyish-bobbed flapper of 
Chelsea Walk holds open forums 
on her front doorsteps on every 
subject under the sun — except 
race suicide, judging by the 
games in progress on the street, 
much to the despair of the erst- 
while Mayor Hylan bus driver. 

The laying of an Atlantic 
Cable, or the arrival of a Baron 
Renfrew, no longer sets Chelsea 
damsels a-flutter, nor would they 
bat an eyelash at a Swedish Night- 
ingale warbling on the street, or 
even at the Prince of Wales 
himself if he came riding by, 
Prince Charming fashion. They 
are too busy jazzing and trying out 
the latest Charleston to an ac- 
companiment on the radio to both- 
er about such trifling incidents. 

Chelsea Walk ladies sit with 
their own husbands on their own 
front doorsteps, or in their back 
gardens with their sweethearts 
and friends, sipping cooling nectar 
under the shade of a gammoned 
ailanthus tree. Of an evening they 
gossip a bit over iron railings and 
privet hedges as they ‘play Mah 
Jongg, meantime observing the 
cavortings of an airplane doing 
sky-writing stunts; or perhaps 
they listen in on the radio to 
MacMillan talking from the 
North Pole. 

Within a stone’s throw of ‘the 





Walk,’ at 436 West 22nd Street, 
is the old Edwin Forrest Mansion, 


the treasures of which were shown _ 
to visitors until lately. But 0 


self-contained are the Cottagers 
that such trivialities fail to arouse 
their interest. 

Most of the houses on Chelsea 
Walk are privately owned. Qn 


the south side the ownership dogs 


not include the land, as the prop. 


erty still belongs to the old Moore 


estate. On the north side, how 
ever, the resident is a landowner, 
and joys in the pride of full posses. 
sion, under his own ailanthus tree 
and privet hedge. 


There are still many old settlers | 


in the block who cling to their 
homes tenaciously, and observe 
with amazement homes that once 
rented for forty dollars and fifty 
dollars a month now bringing 
two hundred dollars a month and 
sometimes more. That basement 
rooms with kitchenette and bath, 
unmodernized and with wide 


board floors of yesteryear, rent for | [ 
a thousand dollars a year and | 


upwards, mostly upwards, is still 
more astonishing to these old- 
timers, some of whom keep warm 
in winter by means of Baltimore 
heaters. The newcomer demands 


steam and hot-water supply, of | 


course, and for these he pays 
proportionately. 

But these ‘cottages’ provide 
just the sort of setting and at- 
mosphere that artistic folk delight 
in, and there is quite a colony 
of literary people in the neighbor- 
hood. For where can tall grand- 
father clocks, Governor Winthrop 
desks, highboys, and other old- 
time mahogany find a more ap- 
propriate environment than in 
these spacious rooms with their 
huge fireplaces, crannies, and 
book-nooks — where back doors 
and French windows open on to 
gardens with fountains that sprin- 
kle old-fashioned flower-beds? 

And since race suicide is taboo, 
where can babies flourish with 
more surety than right here on 
old Chelsea Walk, where tall 
buildings have not yet encroached 
and there is still sunshine and fresh 
air a-plenty, and then some to 
spare? 
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Picturesque Beauty at Low Cost 
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“ae SINNED-SHINGLES 


yJ For Rooes and Siwe-Wau 


1926 301 


HETHER you build new, or modernize an old 
home, genuine WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles 
assure truly delightful effects that are enduring. 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles, particularly for 
idewalls, cost less than other sidewall material, not 
only in first cost but in the saving of repainting every 
two or three years. A WEATHERBEST Stained Shingle 
roof laid with zine coated nails will give a lifetime of 
service. 
et us send you the Portfolio of Color Photogravures 
showing the use of WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles on 
sidewalls and roofs. We will also include a booklet 
which explains how WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles 
can be laid over old sidewalls to give an old house 
added value and save repainting expense. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., INC. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


808 Island Street 
> 
Western Plant 
St. Paut, MINN. 
Distributing Warehouses 
in Leading Centers 


Home of H. L. Kern, Bellaire 
Court, Wis. Roof is WEATHERBEST 
Variegated Red, Green and Straw 
colors, in staggered effect. Sidewalls 
are WEATHERBEST Gray. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., IN¢ 
808 Island Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y 


Please send [] WEATHERBEST Color Samples, [] Portfolio of Color 
Photogravures showing WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles for Sidewalls 
and Roofs, {_} Book on Modernizing and Reshingling. 
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$2.00 
Special Clearance Price 


on a few remaining bound volumes 
of the 


House Beautiful 
as follows: 


Vol. 41 Jan.—June 1917 
Vol. 42 July—Dec. 1917 
Vol. 44 July-Dec. 1918 
Vol. 47 Jan.—June 1920 
Vol. 48 July—Dec. 1920 
Vol. 49 Jan.—June 1921 
Vol. 50 July—Dec. 1921 
Vol. 54 July-Dec. 1923 
Vol. 56 July—Dec. 1924 


925 


Vol. 57 Jan.—June 


Speak soon if you want one. There 
are only a few volumes left. 


House Beautiful Co , 8 Arlington St., Boston 








Protection 


for your home is essential 





Malicious intruders, trespassers 
and other uninvited guests all 
pass by property protected by 
Page Fence. Sturdy of construc- 
tion and unclimbable—it pro- 
vides permanent, adequate pro- 
tection for home and loved ones. 


And PAGE stands guard with- 
out beingconspicuous. Its de- 


sign makesit sightly, harmonizing with 
any surroundings. 

Made of copper-bearing steel or pure 
Armco Ingot Iron, the latter exclusive 
with Page, heavily galvanized after 
weaving, Page Fence resists rust and 
has long, economical life. 

A PAGE distributor near you willren- 
der every assistancein planning and 
estimating on your needs. Write for 
his name and literature. 











PAGE FENCE & WIRE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
215 North Michigan Avenue, Department 79, Chicago, IMlinois 


Distributing wire link products ; 
; Bridgeport, Connecticut 





TRADE MARK made by the Page Steeland Wire Company , 
America's Aa Associate Company of the American Chain Company, Incorpora 
Jrst wire District Offices: Chicago. New York. Pittsburgh - San Franc 
Sao In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


PAGE FENCE 
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ilies. 


Lili 
"Cand didum) 


Tlaktonna 


HE favorite Lily of the old-fashioned garden 

produces strong, stiff stems, studded with 
a mass of pure, glistening white flowers that enliven 
the perennial Flower garden, or, for contrast with 
the beautiful green shrubs of the June garden, are 
unequalled. 


Plant During Month of October 


and enjoy a good crop of flowers next June, or pot up, store 

YY, Pt GS i UN Myo Fo neh 2 in cold frame, and force for early winter in the greenhouse or 
|: ‘ : es =. conservatory. 

39 ed Z . Ps; 
























Our bulbs of this splendid Lily are grown in northern France, 
and are the true thick-petaled variety, which is much superior 
in habit and flowering qualities to that of the southern-grown 
bulbs. 


First Size Bulbs...... $3.50 per doz.; $25.00 per 100 
Mammoth Bulbs..... $4.00 per doz.; $30.00 per 100 
Jumbo Bulbs........ $5.00 per doz.; $40.00 per 100 


Our 1926 Fall Bulb Catalog lists the finest varieties of American, Dutch, French 
and Japanese Bult os for planting in your Garden or Home this Autumn. ‘High 
Quality Bulbs’? has been our specialty for over twenty-five years. Sent on request. 


Vamp 6 Daler 


30 & 32 Barclay St., New York 
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LARGE circle of readers delight in Miss 
Furman’s chronicles of the Southern 
mountaineer. In this sequel to Quare Women, 
she unfolds more adventures of the six young 
women who began the first rural social set- 
tlement in America. 
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The New York Evening Pos says: ‘‘The moun- 
taineers are startlingly fresh and interesting : 

Reprints of the 

pungent and rich as J. M. Barrie's 








folk, and as humorously and as sensitively House Beautiful Prize Cover for 1926 
portrayed.”’ 
This book is on the New York will be available, while they last, at 16c 
State Library Association's list each to cover mailing costs. Speak soon if 
“Seis ; E : paamiee cies 
of the Besr Books oF 1925. you want one, as the supply is limited. 


$2.00 a copy Send stamps or currency to 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Massachusetts 


House Beautiful Co., 8 Arlington St., Boston 
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One Park Avenue ~~New York 









ALMCO 
GALLERIES 


* 










From September thirteenth to ezghteenth. 
A cordial invitation is extended to the 
public to attend the formal opening of 
the Almco Galleries—the most exquisite 
Lamp Showrooms in the world. @ Here 
are the latest Almco fashions in lamps 
in a series of gorgeous settings. And 
there are tare bronzes, handsome pieces 
of furniture, pillows, scarves, and tapes- 
tries from all corners of the world. 





PURCHASES MAY BE MADE IN THE ALMCO GALLERIES, pact 
THROUGH ARRANGEMENT WITH YOUR DEALER OR DECORATOR 


This magnificent display will be open to the public every day from ten 
to twelve o clock in the morning, from two till five in the afternoon, and 
from seven till nine in the evening. You are cordially invited to inspect 
this magnificent exhibition at Number One Park Avenue, New York. 





Tn Chica 10 ~Jhe ALMCO GALLERIES ~1433 SoWabash Ave. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
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What Sunday morning proves 


i 


Tuis is the most im 

Next Sunday morning, fathers, note how long it takes the family portant sanitary fixture itl 
; P. your home. Select it) 

to finish with the bathroom. You have your shower and shave. — ss with extreme care. Thé 


Then come the children. Then mother. You all take your time— “Standard” Devoro k 
white seat, tank and flush’ 


and a lot of time it takes—but you all feel better for it. leet even the comma 
between bow] and tank ig) 


Now consider the week days. You get your shower and shave, 4 white. It is quiet. Sia 
most improved flushing” 


but the morning baths of the others usually are omitted. There isn’t ; 
action. 


time, they say — but fact is, there aren’t sufficient bath facilities. If you 


remained home, you would see that congestion in the bathroom i 4 4 
often forces neglect of vital health habits by members of your family. T a 1? a TV 


To prevent bathroom congestion is not expensive. In many homes 
the attractive bathroom shown above would be adequate for every PLUM B | NG FIXT URES 


need. Others require an added lavatory, shower, toilet; still others 


ie ee alleen 


want one, two, or three extra bathrooms. 


Your Plumber can supply “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures and 
Fittings for the arrangement best suited to your home. And the 


facilities he supplies are truly health facilities. 
Get the suggestions Write for Catalogue. 
of the largest man- It gives prices, an 
ufacturer before you explains how to get 


Standard Sanitary ‘fo. Co. plan your bathroom, che enone comfort Un 
the least space. Sent 


kitchen, and laundry 
PITTSBURGH plumbing equip- p gratis on request. 


ment. 


Ample bathroom facilities are not a luxury 
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